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BESIDES    THE    USUAL    SUBJECT    OF    GRAMMAR,     SOME 

REMARKS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  DISSERTATION  ON  THE 
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COMPlLKD   CHIEFLY   WITH  A  VIEW  TO   AID 

THE  STUDENTS  OF  ST.  PATRICK  S  COLLEGE,  MAYNOOTH, 

ASD   OF 

*      THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND  ; 

IN    THE    STDDT    OF 

THE  NATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


THE    REY.    ULICK    J.    BOURKE, 

OF  ST.  FATKICK'S  COLLEGE,  JIATXOOTH. 


'  Ah  !  pleasant  Tongue,  whose  accents  were  as  music  to  the  ear ! 
Ah !  magic  Tongue,  that  round  us  wove  its  spells  so  soft  and  dear ! 
Ah !  glorious  Tongue,  whose  numbers  could  each  Celtic  heart  enthral  I 
Ah !  rushing  Tongue,  that  sounded  like  the  swollen  torrents  fall !" 

lU.  iU.— Ballads  of  Ireland,  Edited  by  Edward  Hayes. 

"  Cixiif)  I  O  Gitti^  !  zix  le  rA05AlcAib  ^jao]  rsiic, 
't^UAiTx  feAlocAf  A  s-cljii-rAi)  bei6  bo  cAjcTi&in)  f  ao]  h\'Ai." 

Irish  Melodies,  p.  19. 
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'  Sweet  Tongue  of  our  Druids  and  bards  of  past  ages  I 
Sweet  Tongue  of  our  monarcbs,  our  Saints  and  our  sages  ! 
Sweet  Tongue  of  our  heroes  and  free-bom  sires  ! 
When  we  cease  to  preserve  tliee,  our  glory  expires." 
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TO 


iljt  Irislj  Stnknts, 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,     ' 
WHO    LOVE    THE    PRESERVATION    OF 
THE  NATIONAL  LANGUAGE, 

THE  COLLEGE  IRISH  GRAMMAR,— 

WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  WITH  A  VIEW 
TO  TEACH  THE  YOUTHS  OF  IRELAND 

SOMETHING    ABOUT    THEIR    MOTHER    TONGUE,— 

» 

^5  mast  m^ttrtfnllii  Sjiirateir, 

BY    THEIR    HUMBLE    AND    MOST    OBEDIENT    SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


Mmt  at  ^lalinHJO'  Ml 


PREFACE. 


The  first  motive  that  induced  me  to  write  au  Irish  Grammar 
"was,  to  supply  a  want  under  which  my  fellow  students  in 
Maynooth  College,  have  labored  in  the  etudy  of  their  moth«r 
tongue.  They,  and  all  who  have  studied  here,  know  how 
much  a  work  of  this  kind  was  required.  And  if  it  be  useful 
to  the  students  of  Maynooth, — as  it  is  confidently  expected  it 
will — mast  it  not  be  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  Ireland's 
Catholic  University,  who,  in  facilities  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  tongue,  have  not  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  clerical  sons  of  our  own  Alma  Mater  ? 

I  have  for  a  long  time  desired  to  see  some  one  with  sufficient 
talent  and  learning  for  the  task,  undertake  to  bring  the  lan- 
guage to  a  settled  form  of  Orthography,  and  not  to  have  even 
the  simple  words  of  our  beautiful  Celtic  tossed  into  numberless 
shapes  by  every  one  who  wished  to  deal  with  their  spelling  as 
he  might  think  proper.  This  desire  has  led  me  just  to  intro- 
duce the  matter  in  a  short  dissertation  on  the  use  of  the  old 
rule  "c'Aol  le  caoI,"  which  is  looked  upon,  and  justly,  as  the 
key  to  the  spelling  of  the  Irish  language.  I  have  also  in 
several  parts  of  the  work  touched  on  the  same  subject,  in  a 
discursive  way. 

The  subject  of  writing  in  Irish,  has  not,  though  contrary 
to  custom,  been  omitted. 

Nearly  all  the  grammars  on  our  language  that  have  been 
written  before  this,  were,  practically  at  least,  of  very  little  use, 
'except  to  those  who  knew  already  how  to  speak  Irish,  and  who 
just  merely  required  to  become  acquainted  with  it  as  a  written 
language.  The  author  has  avoided  this  mistake,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  heading  notices  of  each  declension.   The  learner 
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can  now,  nearly  in  every  case,  know  from  the  termination  of 
the  nominative  alone,  to  what  gender,  and  to  what  declension, 
every  noun  belongs,  without  waiting,  as  some  writers  require, 
to  learn  first  how  it  forms  the  genitive  or  possessive  case. 

In  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  I  go  more  minutely  into  detail 
than  has  been  done  by  any  other. 

In  Syntax,  many  rules  are  given  that  were  never  printed 
before. 

In  the  Prosody,  I  show  the  capabilities  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage for  all  the  purposes  of  melody  and  song,  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  distil  through  it  the  sweetest  effusions  of  the  Grecian 
or  Eoman  muse,  in  measures  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in 
which  the  great  masters  of  old  scattered  the  poetic  fire ;  and 
how  gently  it  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  accented  measure  of 
English  or  Continental  poetry,  preserving  not  only  the  rhythm 
and  melody  of  the  verse,  but  also  its  graces  of  cadence  and 
beauties  of  rhyme. 

The  work  is  then,  I  trust,  made  suitable  to  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  present  time  and  present  improved  taste, 
containing  a  little  of  what  is  pleasing  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  useful.  Fashioned  in  some  measure  after  the  im- 
proved editions  of  those  elementary  works  that  treat  of  the 
fashionable  languages  of  the  Continent,  it  is  perhaps,  in  style 
and  arrangement  not  inferior  to  many  of  them. 

St.  Patrich^s  College,  Maynooth, 
May  \,  1856. 


INTRODUCTION. 


No  nation  supposes  her  sons  and  daughters  to  be  educated 
who  have  not  learned  their  mother  tongue.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered incongruous  in  a  German  not  to  know  the  German 
language ;  in  a  native  of  Italy  not  to  know  the  sweet  Tuscan ; 
in  an  Englishman,  not  to  know  English.  A  Frenchman,  un- 
able to  understand  the  language  in  which  a  Bossuet,  or  a 
Chateaubriand  wrote  ;  in  which  a  Massillon  preached ;  a  Mira- 
beau  thundered  ;  in  which  Napoleon  I.  dictated  laws  to  Eu- 
rope ;  would  be  an  anomaly  in  his  own  land  :  and  gtrange  to 
say,  an  Irishman  without  knowing  Irish,  is  nothing  incon- 
gruous; a  native  of  Eire  without  knowing  his  own  ceAi)3A  n)]t) 
W]hT>  tt)&CA]t6A,  is  no  anomaly  among  his  people ;  and  he 
has  his  education  finished  while  he  has  yet  learned  nought 
of  that  language,  in  which  his  own  Saint  Patrick  preached  to 
our  heathen  sires ;  Cormac  Ulfhada^  composed  his  famous  laws; 
and  in  which  Brian  fired  that  heroism  that  blazed  for  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  Are  we  a  paradox 
among  the  nations ! 

If  one  were  to  visit  Spain,  or  Portugal,  with  the  desire  of 
learning  the  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  languages,  and  should  find 
on  entering  those  kingdoms,  that  very  few — comparatively — 

>  The  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Milesian  princes,  whether  as  a 

legislator,  soldier,  or  scholar,  was Cormac  tJlfhada. 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  7. 
*  "  Cormac  surpassed  in  knowledge  all  his  predecessors  on  the 

Irish  throne  ;  he  composed many  very  useful  laws  which 

are  still  preserved  in  works  on  Irish  jurisprudence.'  " 
Keating,  as  quoted  in  Camhrensis  Eversus,  edited,  with 

translation  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  ' 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  Vol.  I.,  p.  481. 
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of  the  natives  could  speak  to  him  in  the  dialect  of  their  country, 
what,  I  ask,  would  be  his  surprise  ?  Let  us  reverse  the  case, 
and  suppose,  that  a  Spaniard,  or  any  foreigner,  landed  amongst 
us,  with  the  desire  of  learning  the  Irish  language,  how  many, 
I  ask,  would  be  found  capable  of  teaching  him — of  satisfying 
his  desire  for  Irish  philological  knowledge  ?  comparatively  few 
indeed. 

To  what,  then,  is  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  mother 
-tongue  among  our  people,  to  be  attributed  ?  we  love  the  land 
of  our  birth  ;  we  love  the  Celtic  soil  which  the  sons  of  Milesius 
first  planted  ;  government  besides,  is  not  illiberal  in  the  pa- 
tronage it  has  extended  to  Irish  literature.  The  age  of  perse- 
cution too  has  passed.  The  children  of  Ireland  are  no  longer 
— as  of  ^Id,  flogged  for  lisping  in  the  broad  Celtic  of  their 
fathers.  To  what,  then,  is  this  decay,  which,  at  present,  is  fast 
eating  up  all  that  remains  of  our  language  to  be  ascribed  ? 
chiefly  to  that  desire  which  the  humbler  classes  of  our  people 
naturally  have,  of  speaking  the  language  spoken  by  their  more 
enlightened  countrymen;  and  to  that  total  exclusion  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Irish  language  from  our  national  schools  ; 
to  the  want  also  of  elementary  treatises,  written  with  philo- 
logical taste,  in  a  style  at  once  simple,  pleasing  and  attractive, 
published  withal  at  a  moderate  price,  so  that,  they  might  be- 
come readily  accessible  to  the  great  majority  of  the  reading 
pubHc.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  that  are  fast  promoting 
the  decay  of  our  dear  old  tongue.  How  shall  the  evil  be  reme- 
died? 

The  proverb — "  remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease," 
is  well  known  to  all.      Hence  the  removal  of  the  foregoing 
.  causes  would  greatly  tend  to  aid  the  advancement  of  Hiberno- 
Celtic  literature. 

It  is  true  a  reaction  in  its  favor  is,  of  late  indeed,  fast  gain- 
ing ground  among  the  higher  and  more  enlightened  classes  of 
our  countrymen.     Hence  the  baneful  effects  produced  by  that 
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blighting  spirit  of  false  sliame'  to  speak  their  mother  tongue, 
which  was  fast  sucking  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  the 
very  life-spring  of  their  venerable  old  ^^'^o^^J^I^S^,  will  soon,  it 
is  hoped,  be  undone.  "  The  Irish  Arckaological  and  Celtic 
Society  "  "  The  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland  Archa- 
ological  Society ;"  and  the  "  Ossianic  Society'^  are  living  proofs 
of  this  favorable  movement.  The  few  publications  in  Irish 
that  are  now  and  again  issuing,  from  the  press  tend  to  show 
the  same.     And  so  does  the  general  tone  or  feeling  about  the 

J  The  following  words  which  I  quote  from  an  autograph  letter  of 
an  Irish  prelate — whose  name  I  have  not  had  permission  to  give — 
aptly  accord  with  the  opinions  expressed  above.  The  letter  was 
received  since  the  Introduction  was  written. 

"  Oh  !  would  that  our  copious,  melodious,  soul-inspiring,  and 
heart- moving  language  were  revived  and  had  become  universal. 
And,  why  should  it  not  ?  Should  it  not  be  our  pride  and  our  boast 
to  have  such  a  language,  whilst  other  countries  rejoice  in  their 
jargon — in  their  compound  of  various  languages  ? 

Are  not  Scotland  and  Wales  to  be  admired  for  their  patriotism  in 
this  respect  ?  and  are  they  not  a  reproach  to  us  ?  But  why  do  their 
languages  prevail  among  them  ?  Because  they  are  used  as  the 
common  language  of  the  country  ;  because  they  are  taught  in  their 
elementary  schools  and  encouraged  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  instead 
of  being  ashamed  of  their  mother  tongue — as  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
are  generally  found  to  be  of  ours — or  rather,  are  sought  to  be  made 
so,  by  those  who  are  interested  in  suppressing  it  as  a  mark  of  our 
nationality. 

Unless  this  shame  of  the  language  of  our  Ancestors  cease  to  exist, 
and  a  kindred  feeling  be  cultivated  generally,  and  especially  among 
the  middle  classes  of  our  countrymen,  in  vain  do  you  labour 

If  I  could  take  the  liberty,  I  would  recommend,  that  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland  there  should  be  an  Irish  teacher,  and  that  as  the  ear  governs 
the  tongue,  it  may  be  familiarized  by  hearing  the  language  spoken 
as  much  as  possible,  at  school,  at  home  and  abroad  j  if  it  were  only 
thus  to  employ  some  poor  men  and  women  to  speak  nothing  but 
Irish  in  the  hearing  of  the  children,  who,  in  a  short  time,  would 
acquire  a  facility  in  speaking  it  in  a  common-place  colloquial  way." 


Irish  language,  and  about  Irish  literature,  that  is  at  present, 
getting  up,  among  the  learned  at  home  and  abroad,  indicate, 
that  there  is  a  spirit  summoned  to  awaken  from  the  slumber  of 
neglect  and  decay  our  dying  mother  tongue.  Hence  we  hear 
her  mellow  notes  rise  again  on  the  breeze  of  fashionable  life ; 
her  guttural-Celtic  tones  may  then  perchance,  soon  grow  popu- 
lar ;  for  fashion  is  the  first  step  to  popularity. 

The  board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  could  do  much 
for  the  language  of  Ireland.  In  fact  without  their  co-operation 
or  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  it  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
soon  become  a  dead  language ;  for  it  never  can  be  nationally 
revived  unless  nursed  again  in  the  national  cradle — the  schools 
of  Ireland. 

But  yet  does  not  the  opening  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland  bid  us  fairly  hope  ?  it  looks  like  the  dawn  of  returning 
day  for  Ireland,  her  history  and  her  language.  And  under  the 
bright  and  warm  sun  of  collegiate  and  university  intelligence, 
this  fading  old  Celtic  tree  may  yet  revive  and  bloom  again, 
in  some  way,  as  it  did  in  days  of  old. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  use  is  there  in  studying  this 
much  neglected  language !  It  can  be  answered,  there  is 
much  use  every  way.  It  is  useful  to  the  philologist ;  it  is 
useful  to  the  antiquarian. •  To  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
— admittedly  the  best  preserved  branch  of  the  great  Celtic 
stock — is  absolutely  necessary.  But  to  the  children  of  Ireland 
ought  it  not  to  be  a  precious  inheritance  ?  We  glory  in  the 
name  of  Celt,  and  why  not  then  hold  the  Celtic  language  dear  ? 

*  Vide  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar,  Introduction,  Section  3.  Zeuss, 
— preface  to  his  Grammatica  Celtica,  published  at  Leipsic,  1853. 

See  also  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Mods.  Adolphe  Pictet  (pp. 
viii.,  ix.)  "  De  I'affinite  des  langues  celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit."  The 
same  is  confirmed  by  many  other  writers ;  see  Vallancey,  •'  Essay  on 
the  Celtic  language,"  p.  3  j  in  which  he  quotes  Ussher's  words  in 
praise  of  the  elegance  and  copiousness  of  our  venerable  old  tongue. 
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With  it  are  interwoven  a  thousand  national  recollections  which 
we  fondly  cherish  j — with  it  is  wound  up  the  history  of  our 
glory,  of  our  triumphs,  of  our  fame.  It  ought  to  be  fostered 
even  for  its  own  sake.  For  if  age  bring  with  it  respect,  and  if 
length  of  years  should  command  esteem,  surely  our  Celtic 
tongue,  which  has  outlived  three  thousand  years — years  of 
glory, — years  of  tribulation, — and  yet  flourishes,  young  fresh 
and  vigorous,  as  when  it  flourished  in  the  schools  of  Bangor, 
Mayo,  Clonmacnois  and  Glenda  lough,  ought  to  be  esteemed 
and  cherished. 

If  we  do  not  cherish  the  language  for  its  own  sake,  why,  let 
us  do  it,  for  our  own.  We  know  the  language  of  a  nation  is 
the  exponent  of  a  people's  antiquity ;  the  index  of  their  refine- 
ment ;  the  mouth-piece  of  their  history ;  the  type  of  their  free- 
dom ;  the  echo  of  a  nation's  greatness  and  fame ;  shall  we,  then, 
let  our  language  die  ? — 

Every  nation  cherishes  its  own  language ; — it  cherishes  it 
even  in  death.  The  Greeks  loved  their  language  the  more, 
the  more  it  was  banned  by  the  Turkish  foe.  From  the  ashes 
of  thraldom  they  have  brought  it  forth  though  bearing  another 
name* — fresh  and  youthful,  as  the  phctuix  rising  in  its  newly- 
created  power,  after  a  literary  slumber  through  ages  of  woe. 
The  Jew  in  his  exile,  loves,  as  did  his  captive  sires  of  old, 
to  sing  out  in  his  own  sweet  Hebrew,  his  sorrows  in  a  strange 
land.  And  shall  Irishmen  in  the  land  of  their  birth  neglect 
to  cultivate,  what  has  been  justly  called  "  the  language  of 
song — the  language  of  the  heart — the  sweet  mellow  language 
of  6i|te  50  b]t^c  ? 

To  help  then,  in  some  measure,  the  young  student  who 
wishes  to  learn  something  of  the  Irish  language,  and  to  cou- 

iSee  the  '<KAPTEPIA,"  published  at  Athens,  The  Romaic  in 
■which  it  is  written,  differs  very  little  from  the  Greek  of  Xenophon, 
of  Aristotle,  or  of  St,  Luke. 
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tribute  to  the  supply  of  suitable  elementary  treatises  has  been  the 
chief  object  of  the  Author  in  compiling  the  following  Gram- 
mar. His  principal  wish  was,  to  convey  as  much  knowledge 
as  he  could,  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  form ; — to  disentan- 
gle the  rudiments  of  the  Irish  language  from  the  maze  of 
mystic  explanation  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  some  gram- 
marians have  involved  them.  The  Author  on  commencing 
this  portion  of  philological  study,  was  strangely  puzzled  by 
the  variety  of  forms,  in  which,  the  treatises  that  he  was 
obliged  to  consult,  explained  the  simple  elementary  portions 
of  Grammar.  Hence,  on  sitting  down  to  write  this  volume, 
he  was  acquainted  with  all  these  difficulties  that  usually  beset 
the  pathway  of  beginners,  on  their  first  entering  the  road  of 
Celtic  literature.  He  has  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  remove 
them  as  much  as  possible,  by  simplifying  all  that  appeared 
any  way  knotty  or  abstruse ;  explaining  all  that  required  ex- 
planation; leavingout  all  that  he  thought  useless  and  redundant. 
He  has  made  no  assertion,  he  has  given  no  rule,  without 
showing  some  right  foundation  for  the  assertion,  some  genuine 
reason,  or  some  valid  proof  for  the  rule. 

This  is,  chiefly,  a  grammar  of  the  living  language — of  the 
Irish  language  as  it  is  at  present  spoken  and  written.  Hence 
these  pages  are  not  over-crowded  with  extracts  from  ancient 
Authors.  Eor  all  people  do  not  wish  to  become  antiquarians  ; 
and  even  those  amongst  us  who  feel  inclined,  would  do  well 
to  learn,  first,  the  living  Irish  language,  and  after  that,  they 
can  more  readily  become  acquainted  with  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  more  ancient,  or  more  rencondite ;  just  like  one 
who,  by  knowing  modern  English  well,  can,  with  greater  ease, 
learn  the  quaint  idioms  of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 

In  learning  any  language,  we  should  as  much  as  possible 
aim  at  acquiring  the  most  correct  pronunciation ;  then,  the 
different  dialects  in  use  amongst  the  people  who  speak  that 
language,  will,  if  the  learner  has  a  taste  for  them,  very  soon 
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be  mastered  by  him.  So  in  learning  Irish,  if  he  learn  that 
which  is  admitted  by  all  Irish  writers  to  be  the  most  correctly 
spoken  dialect,  he  can,  at  pleasure,  afterwards  learn  the  others. 
Hence  the  Author  has  adhered  principally  to  the  Connaught 
dialect,  because  "  it  has"  says  the  proverb  "  the  accent  and 
the  propriety/'  c4v  ceA|ic  A5uf  blAf  A15  At)  5-CoT)t)AccAc. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that  this  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  true  grammar  of  the  other  dialects.  Such  an  infer- 
ence would  be  entirely  erroneous , — just  as  erroneous,  as 
if  one  should  infer,  from  the  absence  of  any  disquisition  on 
the  flat  gibberish  of  the  Lancashire  peasant,  and  the  glib 
chattering  of  the  Kentshire  workman ;  or  on  the  difference 
between  the  polite  slang  of  the  Dublin,  and  the  quaint  cant 
of  the  London  cabmen,  in  O'Sullivan's  Grammar,  that  it  is, 
therefore,  faulty  and  imperfect.  The  reason  is,  the  written 
language  of  every  country  differs  much  from  the  spoken 
dialects.  The  written  language  is,  generally,  one,  uniform, 
not  varying  with  place,  though  it  may  with  time,  not  pro- 
vincial, northern  or  southern,  nor  cockney,  nor  cant,  nor 
slang, — though  it  may  avail  itself  of  all  these  j  but,  like  the 
sea,  is  one,  wide,  changeless  whole,  as  far  as  it  goes,  receiving 
the  waters  of  many  tributaries  ;  yet,  never  varying  by  their 
influx,  its  native  and  essential  hue. 

This  Grammar,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  large,  nor  so  copious 
as  Dr.  O'Donovan's.  If  it  were,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  ends  intended  by  the  Author,  those  of  popularizing  the 
language  and  facilitating  its  study  for  his  own  fellow  students. 
Although  the  learned  Doctor's  work  is  now  twelve  years 
published,  few  copies  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  those 
given  as  premiums,  have  found  their  way  into  our  College, 
partly  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  its  price.  To  him 
who  wishes  to  learn  not  only  the  modern  but  also  the  ancient 
Irish  as  spoken  ten  centuries  ago  by  our  fathers ;  to  the 
antiquarian,  and  to  every  one  who  desires  to  unlock  the  hidden 
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lore  which  our  Manuscripts  contain  ;  Dr.  0'Donovan*s  will 
be  found  a  **  Thesaurus"  and  as  such  will  hold  its  place. 
He  has,  in  a  great  measure,  done  for  Ireland's  language  what  the 
learned  Lancellot  and  his  distinguished  associates  of  Port 
Eoyal  did  for  the  classic  language  of  Greece.  Still,  not- 
withstanding the  just  claims  of  his  grammar  to  praise  and 
patronage,  it  must  be  confessed  a  cheaper  or  more  practical 
grammar,  written  in  a  popular  way,  was  needed  in  our  colleges 
and  schools.  Whether  that  want  has  been  removed  by  the 
present  work,  it  remains  for  our  Irish  students  and  the  Irish 
public  to  declare. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  a  divinity 
student  in  Maynooth;  the  strictness  with  which  college 
discipline  is  enforced  and  observed;  the  want  of  accom- 
modation— at  least  for  students, — for  any  literary  task  j  will 
not  be  slow  to  believe  that  nothing  but  a  desire  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  our  national  language,— which  alo7ie  was 
ours  when  all  Europe  looked  upon  our  country  as  the 
"  hive  of  wisdom  and  the  cradle  of  sanctity," — and  to  dispel 
any  existing  apathy  regarding  it,  could  have  induced  the 
Author,  in  the  midst  of  grave  and  essentially  important 
studies,  and  surrounded  with  circumstances  so  disadvantage- 
ous, to  write  and  publish  the  present  treatise. 
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EERATA. 

Page    4,  line  19,  dele  "more,"  and  for  "than,"  read  "to." 

16,  ,,      1,  supply  "  »,  "  after  the  word  "of." 

17,  „       1,  supply  "to"  ,,  "not." 
23,    „     19,  for  "3,"  read  "2dly." 

23,  „  24,  for  "  4,"  read  "  3dly. 

24,  „  32,  for  * '  bodiernis,"  read  "  hodiemis." 
24,  „  37,  for  "commicta,"  read  "commixta." 
29,  „      2,  for  "  boccAit),"  read  "  bocc^^i).'* 
42,  ,,     10,  for  "  cA;il"  and  "  cAO],"  read  "  cAojl,  cAoil.' 
46,  „  35,  dele  "  nouns." 


IRISH    GRAMMAR. 


Grammar  has  been  defined,  "  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing a  language  with  propriety."  Hence,  Irish  Grammar  ia 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  IrisA  language  with  pro- 
priety. 

Hence  in  this  treatise  we  purpose  to  treat  of  the  Irish 
language  as  it  is  presently  spoken  and  written. 

The  divisions  of  Grammar  are  four ;  Orthography,  Mymo- 
^9y>  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 


PART  I. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Orthography,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the  art  of  writing  a 
language  according  to  a  fixed  standard,  founded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  language,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  people  who 
speak  it. 

Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  the  first  elements  of 
words ;  and  also  of  their  correct  arrangement  with  each  other  ; 
this  last  constitutes  spelling. 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  letters, — their  classification  and  their  sounds. 
Section  I. 

THE  FIRST  ELEMENTS  OF  WORDS LETTERS, 

The  first  elements  of  words  are  letters.     There  are  in  Irish 
only  seventeen :  some  authors  have  given  another — h — which  in 
Irish,  as  in  Greek  and  Italian,  never  begins  any  word,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  with  justice,  be  ranked  as  a  letter. 
1 


THE    IRISH    ALPHABET. 


Irish. 


Name, 


21 
B 
C 

e 

I 

) 
t    I 

2t)      TV 

O     o 
P     ? 

s    r 

U    u 


2lllrt), 
Beic, 
Coll, 

'FeAjiij, 

)05A, 

Uir, 

Peic, 
Suil, 


Aim 

Beh 

Kull 

Dhair 

Aya 

Parn 

Gurth 

Eeya 

Lush 

Muin 

Nuiu 

Oir 

Peh 

Rush 

Suil 

Then^ 

Oor 


Pronunciation. 

a  Fr  or  aw  Ei)g.  as 

b 

c  hard,  or  k 

dh 

e  (as  e  in  there) 

f 

g  hard,  as  g  iu  ^e^ 

*  French,  ee  Eng. 
n 

0 


in 


•X- 


t  Italian,  or  th  Eng. 
u  Italian,  or  oo  Eng 


Examples 
2llc 
B^]t 
Cajia 

Bad 
T^eAjt 

J9310U 
V^ 

Ojtb 

PlAI) 
KofA 

UAir 


The  name  of  the  Irish  letters  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
\ihQ  pronunciation^  as  is  done,  not  unfrequently,  by  some  be- 
ginners, on  first  taking  up  an  Irish  Grammar.  The  name 
teaches  us  to  know ;  the  pronunciation  gives  us  the  sound  of 
the  letter.  The  pronunciation  is  that  which  alone  helps  us 
to  spell  the  word ;  the  name  was  used  to  distinguish  the  letters 
one  from  the  other,  as  the  Greek  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  &c. 
Erom  the  three  first  in  the  second  column,  are  formed  the 
word  A]bc]ci|t,  the  Irish  word  for  alphabett  as  the  latter  has 
its  rise  from  the  names  of  the  two  first  Greek  letters  A.  b. 
(Alpha,  Beta). 

Every  letter  in  Irish  retains  its  own  full  sound,  and  never 
usurps,  as  letters  in  English  and  Latin  words  do,  the  place 
which  other  letters  by  right  of  sound  should  hold  :  thus,  in 
English,  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  word  "  pronunciation" 
c,  and  t,  before  i,  to  have  the  sound  of  sh  :  not  so  with  the  Irish 
letters — each  always  retains  its  own  sound, — c  has  always  the 
sou7id  of  k,  and  c  the  sound  of  c,  never  changing  their  sound, 
no  matter  where  they  are  placed. 


S^=^sh  before  and  after  e,  j.    Ex.  ri<J-')e,  we,  (pronounced  shinnee.') 


I 


These  seventeen  letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  conso- 
nants: the  vowels  are  a,  e,  ],  o,  u;  the  consonants  b,  c,  h, 
K>  3»  ^>  ^>  V,  ?,  n,  X>  c. 

Section  II. 

SOUNDS  OF  THB  VOWELS: — THE  RULE  "  CAol  le  CAol  -|  IcACAIJ 

le  leACAi)/' 

Vowels  have  two  principal  sounds ;  the  one  long,  the  other 
short. 

9X,  A  long  like  a  in  war  Ex.  ^|t&,  high  ;  'jy\Zi  place ; 

\S\,  day. 
A  short  „    a  vsifat  „     ja,  a  javelin,  a  ray,  a 

sound. 
6>,  e  long    „    n  (Eta^  Greek)  as  e  in  there,    ex.  c|tfe,  efifr/>5  ; 

e  short    „  *?  in  ^e^.  „     bA^le,  a   town;   56] |t, 

grease. 
),    1  long     „  i  in  pique  „     ^]Ar),pain;  xxy\x),  fine 

■\  short    „  i  in  pin  „     n)]r),  meal. 

O,  o  long     „  0  in  told  „     6l,  drinking. 

o  short    „  0  in  other,  or  mother,,     co|i|>,   body   (corpus) 

latine. 
U^  u  long    ,,  u  in  rule  „      n]i,firesh ;  hmy,  a  strong- 

hold. 
tt  short  „  u  in  full,  hull         „     wcx,,hreast;yx\cx^,jamh. 

There  is  no  vowel  doubled  in  the  same  syllable.  In  this 
respect,  too,  the  Irish  vowels  are  quite  unlike  the  English. 

These  five  vowels  are  classified  into  Iroad  and  slender ; 
A,  o,  u,  are  called  broad ;  e,  ],  slender.  The  broad  vowels 
are  not  always  long;  nor  are  the  slender  vowels  always  short. 
Both  broad  and  slender  are  to  be  sounded  long  when  marked 
with  the  grave  (')  accent,  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the 
acute  of  the  Greeks  (See  Prosody,  under  the  word  Quantity). 

This  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad  and  slender,  should 
not  be  lightly  noticed  by  the  student ;  for  the  spelling  of  all 
the  words  in  the  language  depends  much,  nearly  entirely,  on 
the  position  which  the  slender  and  broad  vowels  hold  with 
regard  to  the  consonants.     There  is  an  old  Rule  given  that 


tells  us,  that  a  consonant,  or  consonants,  should,  in  every 
written  word,  lie  between  either  two  slender  or  two  hroad 
vowels;  and,  consequently,  that  a  broad  \o\xei,  such  as  a,  o,  or 
u,  could  not,  correctly,  go  before,  while  a  slender  vowel — either 
e  or  ■\ — immediately  follows  a  consonant ;  but  that  if  a  broad 
vowel  preceded,  so  should  a  broad  one  follow ;  if  a  slender 
vowel  preceded,  so  should  a  slender  one  immediately  follow 
the  said  consonant,  or  consonants.  This  Rule,  called  "  caoI 
lecAol,  A^uf  leACAi)  \&  leACAt),"  has  been  praised  by  some 
grammarians,  rejected  by  others.  Colonel  Charles  Vallancey, 
Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (see  his  Irish-English 
Dictionary,  2d  edition,  p.  lii,  Dublin,  1832,);  Haliday; 
P.  M'Elligott  (see  "  Observations  on  the  Gaelic  Language," 
in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society) ; 
Rev.  Jonathan  Eurlong,  condemn  the  Rule — -Hugh  Boy 
M'Curtin  ;  Rev.  A.  Donlevy  ;  Dr.  O'Donovan  ;  O'Daly  ;  Con- 
nellan ;  and  other  distinguished  Irish  scholars,  recommend  its 
use.  The  authority  of  the  latter  seems  to  me  stronger  and 
therefore  more  preferable  than  that  of  the  former,  as  these  are 
men  that  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  than  those,  with  the 
language  about  which  they  wrote. 

A    SHORT    DISSERTATION 

Showing  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Rule :  its  use  in 
settling  the  orthography  of  modern  Irish. 

The  reasons  given  by  O'Brien  for  the  disuse  of  the  rule  are 
only  the  echo  of  Vallancey's  words,  (See  Grammar,  p.  19, 
Dub.  1781,)  and  what  does  Yallancey  prove  ?  or  does  he  show 
that  the  rule  was  so  *'  very  destructive  to  the  original  and 
radical  purity"  of  the  Irish  language  ?  He  proves,  indeed, 
that  another  rule — if  rule  it  was, — which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  poets,  of  inserting  a  quiescent  or  aspirated  consonant 
between  two  vowels,  was,  as  must  be  admitted,  "  most  de- 
structive," but  he  does  not  really  prove  that  the  application  of 
this  rule  " caoI  le  caoI"  "was  very  destructive" 

"■  Grammarians  have,"  says  P.  M'EUigott  (note  to  chapter 
III,  page  25,  first  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society),  so  often  found  the  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
Rule  that  it  should  be  entirely  exploded."  Very  strong 
language  !  but  not  supported  by  such  very  strong  reasons : 


if  the  rule  have  its  inconveniences  it  has  also  its  convenien- 
cies  :  so  all  M'EUigott's  words  prove  nothing. 

And  what,  let  us  see,  does  Rev.  Tather  Furlong  say  about 
this  disputed  canon  ?  Simply  this, — after  quoting  the  words 
of  O'Brien,  Stewart,  M'EUigott :  "  Sanctioned  by  those  grave 
authorities,  with  whom  my  own  experience  and  observation 
perfectly  coincide,  I  have  preferred  certainly  the  more  simple, 
and,  according  to  the  above  authorities,  the  more  correct  mode 
of  orthography,  in  the  rejection  of  the  rule  in  question.'* 

What  about  his  preferring  a  more  simple  to  a  less  simple 
form  of  spelling  if  usage  and  etymology  be  against  it? 
What  should  we  think  of  the  Frenchified  Englishman  who 
would  spell  every  word  of  French  just  as  he  should  speak, 
quite  against  the  rules  of  usage  and  etymology  in  tlie  French 
tongue,  though  every  body  knows  his  method  would  be  the 
more  simple  :  or  how  would  we  titter  in  reading  over  the  letter 
of  some  accomplished  English  scholar  who  would  adopt  the 
curt  and  simpler  form  of  writing  some  of  our  primitive  English 
words,  knife,  for  instance,  by  "  nife,"  enough,  by  "  enuft" — 
cough,  by  "  kof,"  &c.  As  for  the  authorities,  though  very 
distinguished,  whom  Furlong  follows,  we  have  seen  what 
weight  should  on  this  question  be  attached  to  their  great 
proofs.  And  even,  though  in  theory.  Rev.  J.  Furlong  rejected 
the  rule,  yet  in  practice  he  actually  wrote  according  to  its 
guidance.  The  reason  is,  he  could  not  help  it :  it  is  udw  quite 
so  interwoven  in  the  frame-work  of  the  written  language. 

Haliday  and  Stewart  are  the  only  two  who  have  given 
anything  hke  reasoning  for  the  partial  rejection  of  this  much 
disputed  rule.  The  former,  on  the  ground  that  its  disuse  is 
more  in  conformity  with  the  spelling  found  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. This  is  true,  but  not  entirely  so,  for  tliere  are  even  in 
ancient  manuscripts  mumerous  instances  in  which  the  canon 
is  applied,  in  others  not  applied,  by  the  same  writer.  Hence 
its  application  was  not  very  general.  And  this  is  all  we  want 
to  claim,  even  presently  for  it,  as  we  shall  immediately  show. 
And  in  fact  this  is  all  that  Stewart  too  claims — for  it  is  "  to  the 
extensive  application,  and  the  rigid  observance  of  this  rule," 
that  he  ascribes  all  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from  it. 

Now  let  us  hear  what  those  who  recommend  its  use  say  : 

Hugh  Boy  M'Curtin,  in  the  Grammar  (pp.  680-681)  at- 
tached to  his  English-Irish  Dictionary,  published  at  Paris  1732, 
speaks  of  this  "  canon  of  Gaelic  orthography"  as  of  some- 


thing  absolutely  necessary  for  a  learner  of  Irish  to  know,  and 
about  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

Donlevy,  to  whom  tlie  language  in  its  spoken  and  written 
state  was  perfectly  known,  says  "  it  is  a  sure  guide  in  writing, 
and  even  in  reading  and  pronouncing." — Christian  Doctrine, 
page  442,  third  edition. 

O' Donovan  gives  the  canon  as  a  useful  and  necessary  help 
for  every  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  spelling  of  Irish. 

O'Daly,  writing  on  this  Rule  {Self -Instruction,  &c.,  p.  23, 
ed.  1846),  says,  "it  enables  the  learner  to  come  at  the  pro- 
per pronunciation  of  the  language  with  greater  facihty  than 
he  could  otherwise  attain."  And  again,  "  there  is  a  natural, 
euphonious,  and  graceful  pronunciation,  marked  by  the  use 
of  it." 

Connellan  states  the  rule,  and  hmts  enough  to  show  its 
usefulness. 

The  author's  opinion  is  that,  the  rule  ought  to  be  ttsed ; 
yet  with  a  certain  limitation.  Its  application  in  every  instance 
ought  not  to  be  insisted  on  as  necessary.  I  say  "  ought  to  be 
used,"  first,  because  there  are  very  many  instances  in  which 
both  the  gender  and  inflection  of  nouns  and  conjugations  of 
verbs  require  its  application :  as  co|*  f.  uom.,  gen.  cofA, 
and  not  co|*e  ;  5|iJ^&tt]3,  love  ;  3]t3i6u5A6,  to  love  ;  and  not 
5|tA6ui5A&,  &c.,  &c. 

2ndly.  Because  most  of  the  modernly-printed  Irish  books 
have  the  spelling  very  nearly  altogether  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  and  therefore  the  students  who  read  them  should 
get  some  easy  way  of  knowing  the  spelling  adopted  by  their 
respective  authors. 

3dly.  The  natural  tone  of  the  language,  in  many  instances, 
requires, — as  can  be  learned  from  the  sound  of  many  words  as 
spoken  by  the  simple  country  Irish-speaking  people, — the  colla- 
tion of  "  slender  with  slender  and  broad  with  broad." 

4thly.  Its  adoption  prevents  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
same  words  being  differently  spelled  by  different  writers.  I 
say,  '^  yet  vnth  a  certain  limitation,"  for  instance,  it  is  mani- 
festly incorrect  to  alter  the  radical  spelling  of  a  monosyllable 
for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  tliis  canon.  This  would  be 
carrying  the  thing  to  excess,  and  it  is  in  this  excess,  or  as 
Stewart  says,  "  the  extensive  application  of  the  rule,"  that 
its  entire  fault  lies. 
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Section  in. 

THB    DIPHTHONGS  AND    THEIR    SOUNDS. 

Of  the  five  vowels  are  formed  diphthongs  and  triphthongs. 
The  diphthongs  are  thirteen  in  number  : — six  long, — A.e,  ao, 
eo,  eu,  ]A,  uA ;  seven  short, — a^,  eA,  e],  ]o,  ^u,  o^,  u]. 

Sounds  of  the  six  long  Diphthongs. 

2le,  A6  like  ae  in  Musa,         ex.  ijAe,  yesterday 

9Xo,  Ao    „     ee  in  queer : — in  Munster,  like  e  in  the  word  there 

„  bAO|i,  dear;  i*ao]i,  cheajp 
60,  eo    „     0    in  solet  „    ceol,  music.    It  is  short  in 

the  three  following  words  : — eocAiji,  beoc,  BocajS 
Gtt,  eu  long  like  ai  in  e^a^Y,  „  beul,  mouth  ;  f  seul,  story 
)a,   ^a  like  «<?  in  teem,  ex.  p]Ai7,  joai» 

Ua,  ua  both  the  '  u',  and  the  '  a',  are  pronounced  long,  or 

both  together,  like  ooe  in  wooer,  ex.  |*uaij,  rest 

Sounds  of  the  seven  short  Diphthongs. 

The  short  diphthongs,  become  long  by  placing  the  grave  ( ') 
accent  over  the  first  of  the  two  vowels  of  which  each  diphthong 
is  composed. 

The  sound  of  the  accented  vowel  predominates. 

2ll,  ^],   =  sound  of  A  long,  and  -\  (short)  infused  together 

as    of    awi    in    the    English    word 

sawing,     ex.  c'<>,}\,  fame  ;    pAjl,  fate 

A]  „  A  short,  and  ]  short  sounded  together, 

„    CA^llyloss;  }:c^]l,sty 
„  ea  in  rear,     „    36A11,  shar^. 

„  ea  in  hearty    „    jeAftn,  short. 

„  ei  in  deign,    „    c&^U,  sense. 

„  e   in  den^       „    ce]l,  conceal. 

„  tfe  in  green,    „    ^]0T),  «?j«^. 

„  i    in  ^nw,      „    f  joo,  white. 

in  Munster  incorrectly  sounded  like  <?«;  m  frown. 
„  ieu    (French)    or    ew    in    chew, 

„  y]ny,,akinswoma?i,asister. 
„  00  in  flood,     „  ^l]uc,  «»e^. 

„  0  and  j'blended  into  one,  „  coiji,  justice. 

„  u  (short)        „  co]|i,  a  crime, 

„  ui  m  fruit,     „  f u]l,  ^^<?. 

„  ui  in  ^MiVV,     „  ^ujl,  ^/oorf. 
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Two  final  consonants  in  the  same  syllable  shorten  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  or  diphthong. 

Though  the  foregoing  list  gives  the  sounds  pf  the  diph- 
thongs as  correctly  as  can  well  be  given  through  'the  medium 
of  English  letters,  still  it  must  be  said  that  the  proper  sound 
is  acquired  best  by  ear.  We  learn  to  speak  Erench  much 
more  correctly  by  conversing  with  natives  of  France,  than  we 
could  ever  attain  to,  through  the  rules  given  by  writers  of 
French  Grammar  :  so  it  is  with  those  who  wish  to  speak  Irisk 
correctly.  Let  them  listen  to,  and  converse  with  those  who 
know  the  language ;  not  with  those  who  want  to  sweeten  the 
sonorous  tones  of  our  native  tongue  by  a  polite  mixture  of 
English  accent. 

Section  IV. 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

The  triphthongs,  five  in  number,  are  formed  from  the  long 
diphthongs  that  end  in  a  broad  vowel — eu  excepted — and  from 
Itt  of  the  short,  by  inserting  an  i  after  the  second  vowel  j  as, 
AC]  from  AC ;  so  eo],  ]A],  ■\n],  ua].  These  are  all  long.  Hence 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  their  sounds.  In  some  printed 
books  we  find  the  }  both  in  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  sub- 
scribed for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  but  unlike  the  Greek  t  (iota) 
in  such  positions  it  is  always  sounded.  Indeed,  whenever 
there  is  a  union  of  two  or  three  vowels  in  any  Irish  word,  each 
vowel  retains  its  own  distinct  sound,  fused,  however,  into  the 
melody, — so  to  speak — of  the  others  that  accompany  it;  so 
that  all  the  vowels  in  that  syllable  will  form  only  one  full 
sound y  as,  ^Aor),  weak;  njAoiij,  wealth;  the  two  vowels 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  three  in  the  other  are  in  each  word 
sounded  in  one  voice,  yet  each  vowel  gives  its  own  share  to  the 
entire  volume  of  sound. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Of  the  Consonants. 
Section  I. 

HOW    THEY   ARE    SOUNDED  :    HOW    THEY    ARE    DIVIDED. 

The  consonants  are  sounded  much  the  same  as  in  English. 
They  are,  however,  said  to  be  'broad'  or  'slender/  that  is,  they 
have  a  broad  or  slender  sound,  according  as  they  precede  or 


follow  a  hroad  or  slender  vowel.  The  reason  is,  their  contiguity 
with  these  vowels  causes  a  participation  of  their  sound. 

The  consonants  are  b,  c,  b,  ^,  5,  I,  n),  15,  p,  ]t,  y,  c,  twelve 
in  number.  'Of  these  twelve,  four — I,  nj,  x),  |i,  are  '  liquids' : 
the  remaining  eight  are  called  *  mutes.'  The  mutes  are,  as  we 
shall  show  (see  Sect.  IV.,  Chap.  II.)  subdivided  into  labials, 
b,  f ,  T17,  p ;  palatals,  c,   5 ;   and  linguals,  b  and  c. 

OP   THE  LIQUIDS. 

I,  T),  |i,  admit  of  being  doubled  at  the  end  of  a  word  J 
and  hence  they  are  called,  double  letters,  as  U,  ijij,  |i]t> 
in  jeAll,  5eAi)D,  bA|i|i.  The  other  consonants  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  doubled  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Of  the 
liquids,  I,  x),  ft,  are  also  called  immutables,  because  they 
never  change  their  sound.  The  other  liquid,  rty,  and  all  the 
mutes,  are  called  mutables,  because  they  change  their  sound. 
Hence  there  are  nine  mutables,  and  three  immutobles.  This 
change  in  the  sound  of  the  mutables  is  caused  by  aspiration. 

Section  II. 

ASPIRATION'. 

Aspiration  is  nothing  more  than  a  rough  breathing,  or 
sibilant  utterance,  so  affecting  the  consonants  in  the  Irish 
language,  as  to  modify  or  change  their  sound.  The  number 
of  consonants  in  our  language  is  mach  less  than  we  find  in  any 
other :  aspiration  supplies  this  want.  Its  presence  is  denoted 
by  placing  ( ' )  a  dot  over  the  letter  we  wish  to  aspirate.  The 
aspirable  letters  are  b,  c,  b,  p,  5,  xx),  -p,  ]♦,  c,  i.e.  all  the  con- 
sonants except  I,  X),  |t. 

TABLE    OF    ASPIRATES    AND    THEIR    SOUNDS. 

B  or  lij  (aspirated)  placed  between  two  broad  vowels,  sounds 
like  w  :  ex.  CAbAi|i,  help ;  a  bACA,  kis  stick ;  z]oc}:^]6  ai) 
fATi)]tA6,  t/ie  summer  will  come ;  bo  rb^cAi|i,  (A^  mother.  But 
when  placed  before  or  after  a  slender  vowel  they  have  the  sound 
of  V,  as  Tt)o  beAij ;  n)0  ti^iat)  ;  C|tucui5ceoi|i  T)e]Tt)e,  the 
Creator  of  heaven.  The  reason  is,  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
affect  the  sound  of  the  consonants  near  which  they  are  placed. 
Hence  b  and  xx),  aspirated,  receive,  when  connected  in  sound 
with  the  slender  vowels,  the  sharper  labial  sound  of  v ;  while 
the  same  aspirated  letters  sounded  with  the  broad  vowels  are 
spftened  down  to  the  milder  tone  expressed  by  the  letter  w. 
2t)  is  slightly  nasal. 
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C  has  the  guttural  sound  of  the  Germau  ch^  (i.e.  of  gh  in 
the  word  lough)  when  it  comes  before  or  after  any  of  the  broad 
vowels.  A,  o,  u,  as  njo  cA-\i^,my  friend  ;  c^xy^t^^y^Ci  friendly  ; 
but  when  it  precedes  or  follows  the  slender  vowels  e,  ■\,  it  has 
the  less  guttural  sound  of  the  Greek  %,  (chee)  as  njo  ceA^,  my 
head  ;  a  C)T)e,  his  people. 

i)  has  two  sounds,  that  of  gh  when  it  precedes  any  of  the 
broad  vowels,  as  njo  Soi'Ay,  my  sorrow  ;  and  that  oi  y  in  the 
English  word  yearn,  when  it  precedes  any  of  the  slender 
vowels,  as  mo  *t)iA,  my  God.  <t)  at  the  end  of  a  word 
(see  sounds  of  U3A6,  eA6,  and  a6,  below)  generally  has  no 
sound  except  to  increase  that  of  the  vowel  which  precedes  it. 
Let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  8  aspirated,  following 
either  a  or  o,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  word,  assumes, 
with  the  vowels  which  precede  it,  the  sound  of  i  in  ire,  as 
a8|ia7tt),  /  adore ;  a8a|ic,  a  horn ;  "CaSj,  Thaddeus ; 
eAlAbAt),  a  scitnce.  Except  A6bA|i,  a  cause,  &c.,  the  excep- 
tions have  generally  the  4v  marked  with  the  grave  accent. 

y-  is  always  silent.  It  is  never  aspirated  at  the  end  of  a 
word. 

3'  What  has  been  said  of  8  can  be  said  of  3.  It  sounds 
like  gh  in  night,  sights  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words  ;  A3  in 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  words  sounds  nearly  like  i  in 
ire,^  as  A5Af8,  Ia5A|i. 

P  sounds  like  ^  (Greek),  or;j^  (English)  in  Philip,  i.Q.f. 

S,  and  "C  retain  only  the  aspirate  sound  like  h  ;  |*  is  never 
aspirated  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  c  however  is,  but  even  so, 
it  only  lengthens  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

Section  III. 

SOUNDS  OF  U5A&,  eA8,  A&,  AT  THE  END  OF  A  WORD. 

The  infinitive  mood,  active,  and  the  present  participle,  active 
or  neuter  of  almost  all  the  verbs  in  Irish,  end  in  some  one  of 
the  above  terminations;  and  each  such  termination  is  pro- 
nounced like  00  in  wooy  ex.  bo  3fi^8u3A8,  to  love;  A3  ^iUeA&, 
returning  ;  h^oIaS,  praising.  Verbid  nouns  too,  and  other 
words  that  end  similarly,  are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner, 
as  ]*Ijit)U3a8,  salvation  ;  TijAbA8,  a  dog. 

Exceptions — Monosyllables  ending  in  a8  or  eA8,  and  their 
compounds  : — as  }ii,6,  speaking,  is  pronounced  ji&,,  as  if  8  were 
not  in  the  syllable.     Hence,  coTi7-|i^8,  speaking   together, 
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chat ;  ^o]ri)-Ti^*5»  ^  prologue  or  preface  ;  so,  "  -^^'^6,"  love ; 
and  "biAT)-5Tt^6,"  intense  love;  xeA6,yea;  and  ^eA6,  length; 
A]|i  freA6  Tt)o  f-AOJAil,  during  my  life ;  2t)uit)Al^6,  Menelaus, 
8fc.,  8fc.  Indeed  these  exceptions  have  very  often  the  a,  marked 
with  the  grave  accent. 

In  Munster,  a6  and  eA6  at  the  end  of  words,  are  sounded 
like  the  vowel  4v. 

Section  IV. 

SIMILARITY    BETWEEN    THE    ASPIRATION    IN    GREEK,    AND  THAT 
IN    IRISH. 

P  (aspirated)  is  the  best  illustration  we  have  of  the  almost 
perfect  similarity  that  exists  between  the  aspirate  used  in  Greek, 
and  that  used  in  Irish.  P  in  Irish,  and  jt  in  Greek  are  per- 
fectly the  same ;  aspirate  both,  and  we  have  p  from  the  one, 
and  ^  from  the  other ;  each  of  which  is  sounded  as  f,  or  ph  in 
English  :  ex.  I««ip,  Joseph,  Seofep. 

C  is  also  a  good  illustration — c  is  the  *  of  the  Greeks  ;  « 

[aspirated  becomes  %;  and  c  (aspirated)  assumes  the  sound  of 

X  ;  what  more  plain?  It  may  be  said,  the  other  letters  when 

aspirated  do  not  bear  out  this  similarity  so  weU.     True,  at  first 

sight,  they  do  not.     But  let  us  see. 

Now,  besides  the  usual  division  of  consonants  into  mutes 
and  liquids,  there  is  another  which  shows  us  those  that  are 
allied  in  organic  sound — ex.  b,  ]:,  xx),  p,  are  called  labials ; 
because  they  are  sounded  chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  same  organ 
the  lip ;  c,  5,  palatals  or  gutturals ;  b,  I,  t),  ]t,  ]♦,  c,  linguals. 
Now  b  and  p  are,  therefore,  being  of  the  same  organ,  sounded 
nearly  by  the  same  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  one  is  often  iu 
old  MSS.  used  for  tlie  other;  as,  f^p  for  f]b.  Even  the  Greeks 
'wrote  MtTTo-u  for  a«/3o-«  ;  /3<xgov  for  jnx^of.  The  Latins jd^^5 
,  sometimes  for  plebs  ;  suppono  for  subpono  ;  so  closely  are  the 
two  letters  p  and  b  allied  in  sound.  Hence,  when  b  becomes 
aspirated  its  sound  should  be  very  like  the  aspirate  sound  of  p ; 
and  so  it  is.  For  the  sound  of  p  (asp.)  is  ph  or  f ;  the  sound 
of  b  (asp)  V  or  w ;  now,  v  and  f  are  of  the  same  organ,  and 
are  so  closely  allied,  that  in  some  old  MSS.,  or  books,  we  find 
one  sometimes  used  for  the  other ;  w  in  German  sounds  like 
V,  and  t  nearly  like  f.  And  what  more  common  than  to  hear 
unlettered  persons  pronounce  "  what,"  "  io\,"  thus  showing  in 
,  the  very  mistake,  how  nearly  identical  these  letters  are  in  sound. 
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2t),  too,  is  of  the  class  called  labials ;  hence,  for  the  same 
reasou,  it  has,  when  aspirated,  the  sound  of  v,  or  w. 

In  the  same  manner  5  and  c,  which  also  are  often  used,  one 
for  the  other — both  being  of  the  same  organic  class  called 
palatals;  but  when  aspirated,  both  become  gutturals,  c  (ch 
guttural) ;  5  (gh ). 

The  other  aspirable  consonants  b,  ^,  y,  c,  when  influenced 
by  aspirations  either  lose  their  natural  sound,  or  retain  that  of 
the  aspirate  only,  as  we  see  from  the  above  table. 

Hence,  aspiration  supplies  in  Irish  the  want  of  those  letters 
which  other  languages  possess.  Hence  too,  owing  to  the  vast 
number  of  different  euphonious  combinations  of  sound  thus 
created  our  language  is  so  musical  and  so  copious. 

Instead  of  the  aspirate,  we  have  in  Latin  and  in  English  an  b. 
Hence  in  an  Irish  word  written  in  English  character,  we  see  nearly 
as  many  *'b's"  used  as  there  are  Consonants,  thus  rendering  an 
Irish  word — simple  in  its  own  native  dress, — an  unmeaning  piece  of 
jumble  to  the  eye  of  an  English  reader.  This  system  is  adopted 
too,  in  some  Irish  works — v.g.  Hurdiman's  Minstrelsy." — written 
in  Irish  character.     It  would  be  much  better  to  avoid  it. 

Having  now  shown  the  consonants  that  are  aspirable, — the 
influence  that  aspiration  has  on  their  sound, — and  why  it  lias 
that  influence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  the  cause  of  this 
aspiration.     Hence  we  give  in  the  following. 
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Section  V. 

RULES  VOR  ASPIRATIOX. 

1.  All  the  possessive  pronouns  singular — njo,  mine ;  bo, 
thine  ;  a,  his,  (a,  her  excepted)  cause,  in  every  case,  the  initial 
of  the  word,  if  of  the  aspirable  letters,  before  which  they  are 
placed,  to  be  aspirated.  Ex.  n^o  511^6,  my  love  ;  bo  rijeuji, 
thy  finger. 

2.  The  Gen.  Sing,  of  nouns  masculine ;  the  Nom.  and 
Ace.  of  nouns  feminine,  are,  when  declined  with  the  article, 
aspirated.  Ex.  N.  at)  bA|ib,  m.  Gen.  Sing.,  ai)  b^||tb,  of 
the  hard.  Nom.  Sing.  ai)  ce^o^yicf.,  the  hen ;  Gen.  Sing. 
t)A  cjiice,  of  the  hen  ;  Ace.  Sing.  ai)  ceAjtc. 

Exceptions. — i*,  instead  of  being  aspirated  in  these  cases, 
is  eclipsed  by  c,  only,  however,  when  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  any  of  tlie  vowels,  or  of  the  liquids  I,  1?,  |i;  for  when  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  any  of  the  mutes,  the  y  undergoes  no 
change.      Ex.  Nom.  Sing.  ai)  c-fUc./.  ^>5^  rod;   Gen.  tja 
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l-lA^ce.  Nom.  Sing.  Atj  f<\3A]tc,  tht  priest ;  Gen.  Sing,  ad 
c-fA3Aific.  So,  I",  instead  of  being  aspirated,  is  preceded  by  c. 
Words,  too,  whose  initial  letter  is  b,  or  c,  are  generally, 
in  those  same  cases,  not  aspirated,  as  Nom,  Sing.  At)  caIattj/". 
the  earthy  or  ground;  Gen.  Sing,  ai?  c^seATitjA,  ^the  /or</,thQ  c 
is  not  aspirated,  though,  in  the  first,  it  is  the  initial  letter  of  a 
noun  fem.  in  the  Nom.  Case,  Sing.,  declined  with  the  art. in  the 
second, — the  initial  of  a  nouu  mas.  decHned  with  the  art.  in 
the  Gen.  Sing. — So,  at)  bOTt}A]i),  of  the  world  &c. 

3.  The  voc.  case,  singular  and  plural,  is  always  aspirated. 

4.  All  the  simple  prepositions, — A5,  50,  A]|t,  and  some- 
times 5AT) — going  before  a  noun  which  is  not  preceded 
by  the  art.  cause  aspiration.  Ex.  A]|t  b^|t|i  t)A  b-'^'lUe, 
011  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

5.  B^,  or  bu6,  the  past  tense  of  the  assertive  form  of  the 
verb  bo  beic,  to  be^  causes  the  initial,  if  aspirable,  of  the  ad- 
jective that  follows  it  to  be  aspirated,  ex.  btt6  rbAic  at)  T^eAji  &, 
he  was  a  good  man  ;  when  the  initial  is  a  vowel,  it  is  some- 
times preceded,  in  such  cases,  by  *  V»  ex.  bu6  b-olc  bo  jt^^e 
f  fe  fe,  he  did  it  badly ;  sometimes  not,  as  b'  65  ai)  T^eA|x  fe,  he 
was  a  young  man. 

6.  4Do,  as  a  preposition,  to;  as  a  sign  of  the  Infinitive 
mood ;  as  a  poss.  pronoun ;  as  a  sign  of  the  perfect  tense 
active  or  neuter ;  of  the  conditional  mood;  causes  aspiration, 
ex.  bo  Siub^i),  to  Judith;  bo  5|ii^6u5A8,  ^0  love;  bOTt)eAllAf, 
/  deceived  ;  bo  S^atj^aitj,  /  would  do.  Hence,  too,  fio,  the 
ancient  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  aspirates,  and  all  its  com- 
pound forms  :  t)&|t,  T)ACA|t,  Vi\oyi,  H)A|i,  with  t)]  and  tt)a  :  ex. 
t)io|i  cuijteAf,  I  did  not  put ;  rj]  66at)atii),  I  do  not  make. 

The  relative  pronoun  "  a"  also,  expressed  or  understood, 
causes  aspiration.  Ex.  ai)  ce  5|t&6u]5eAf,  He  who  loves.  In 
fact,  the  initial  of  the  perfect  tense ;  of  the  conditional ;  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  must  be  as  pirated,  even  when  the  particles  which 
are  usually  prefixed  to  them,  are  left  understood.  And  verbs 
whose  initial  letter  is  a  vowel  will  have  in  the  perfect  tense  the 
aspirate,  \),  prefixed  ;  ex.  i)^0|i  b-lWI^®^^  tMX)  fe.  It  was  not 
told  to  me. 

7.  The  mutable  initial  of  all  words,  which,  on  entering  into 
composition  with  nouns,  adjectives  or  adverbs,  form  the  second 
part  of  the  compound,  is  aspirated.  Ex.  615-beAi),  a  maiden  ; 
(from  615,  virgin  ;  and  beAt),  woman  ;)  liiAc-cof,  swift  foot  ; 
f  o-6feAi)c  A,  feasible. 
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Exceptions. — Words  beginning  with  f,^— as  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  page, — followed  by  a  mute,  i.e.,  by 
any  consonant  except  I,  ij,  T^  >  or  words  beginning  with  b,  c, 
when  the  preceding  part  of  the  compound  ends  in  b,  15,  c ;  as 
A^b-c|3eA|iT>A,  sovereign  lord ;  ceAi^-C]|i,  a  head-land;  frijxic- 
bub,  a  blackface.  Sometimes,  also,  for  euphony,  the  aspirate 
is  omitted. — Ex.  |;eA]t-bol5,  one  of  the  Belga. 

8.  All  nouns,  both  of  the  mas.  and  fem.  gender,  whose  initial 
letter  is  a  vowel,  take,  when  declined  with  the  article,  the  as- 
pirate \),  always  after  tjA,  to  prevent  the  hiatus  which  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  vowel 
sounds.  Ex.  tjA  b-1t)5li)ft»  of  the  datighter  ;  tjA  b-Aic|teACA, 
the  fathers. 

Exception. — The  Gen.  case  plural,  which  takes  i),  and  not 
'}).*     Ex.  T)A  Tj-AicfieACA,  of  the  fathers. 

A  desire  in  the  language  for  euphony  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
and  only  cause  of  all  these  changes  attendant  on  aspiration. 

To  Euphony  may  also  be  ascribed  this  other  peculiar  trait  of 
Irish  consonants — Eclipsis. 

Section  VI. 

ECLIPSIS. 

Eclipsis  is  the  suppression  of  the  sound  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  a  word  by  placing  another  consonant  of  the  same 
organ  before  it.  It  is  the  same  consonants,  except  the  liquid 
Ti),  that  are  affected  by  aspiration  and  eclipsis.  Hence  all  the 
mutes  b,  c,  b,  f,  5,  p,  y,  c,  are  the  only  echpsible  letters. 

TABLE    OF    ECLIPSIS. 
is  eclipsed  by  pronoiinced 

b  „  m;  as,  bu^i  Tt)-ba.]tb,  your  bard,  bu|t  ttj^itb. 

c  w  3  w  bu|i  3-CApAl,  your  horse,  bu]t  sa^aI. 

b  „  ij  „  buft  T)-bA0]i)e,  your  people,bu|i  TjAOjije. 

Tf  „  h  „  bu|i  b-^ile,  your  poet,    bii]t  bjle. 

3  „  t>  „  bu|i  Tj-s^iite,  your  laugh,  bu|i  t)5^]n«- 

p  „  b  „  bu|tb-pA]t]tJxifce,  your  parish,bu|i  bA|iit^]fce. 

!•  „  c  „  Ai)    r-|*lAC,  the  rod,       ai?  cIac. 

c  „  b  „  bu|i  b  cAjiibe,  your  profit,  bufi  bAjjibe 

1J3  called  'NiacaI,  in  old  grammars,  are  pronounced,  as  much 
as  possible,  together,  so  as  to  form  one  sound ;  "  they  have 
almost  the  same  sound,"  says  Dr.  Donlevy,  "  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  words,  with  (ng)  in  wrangling,  mingling, 
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bungling ;  and  the  very  game  force  with  yy  in  Greek."     This 
sound  is  best  learned  by  ear. 

By  the  above  table  we  perceive  that  nj,  a  consonant  of  the 
same  organ  with  b,  goes  before  it,  and  destroys  its  sound — 
rt}  and  b  being  both  labials ;  nj,  then,  being  of  a  softer  sound 
tlian  b  coming  after  the  |i  of  bu]t,  is  sounded  in  its  stead  ;  thus 
rendering  the  whole  expression,  "  bu|i  n)-bii|i&/'  much  more 
mellow  than  if  the  ri)  had  not  been  placed  there.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  other  consonants,  and 
the  letters  by  which  they  become  eclipsed.  In  eclipsisit  is  the 
first  letter  that  is  sounded,  the  second  only  shows  the  radical 
structure  of  the  word,  c  is  sometimes  used  as  an  eclipsing 
letter  for  3,  and  has  its  sound ;  p  for  b,  and  c  for  b. 

pronounced 

Ex.,  CO  Hke  3,  in  bu]t  cc<vpAl,  bu|i  3ApAl,  as  above :  so 

??    «    b,  „  bu|i  ppA|i]t^]fce        buji  bA|x|t^]fce 
cc    „    b,  „  bu|i  ccA]|tbe  bu|t  bA^jibe. 

This   form  of  Eclipsis  is  not  much  used  by  modern  authors, 
and  so  much  the  better. 

Section  FIT. 

KULB8   FOR   ECLIPSIS. 

1.  All  the  plural  possessive  pronouns,  a|i,  our ;  bu]t,  your 
A,  their ;  cause  eclipsis. 

2.  The  prepositions  a,  in;  -jAjt,  after;  always  cause  eclipsis 
both  before  verbs  and  nouns. 

3.  The  dative  and  ablative  singular,  and  the  genitive  plural 
of  names  declined  with  the  art. ;  or  when  the  noun  is  influ- 
enced by  the  art.  and  preposition  going  before. 

b  and  c  are  generally  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  ex.  a]3  at) 
borbA^ ;  A^ii  A15  caIatt?. 

4.  Whenever  a  question  is  asked,  whether  the  interrogatory 
begin  with  a,  aij,  ca,  ijac  :  as  Ab-cA]i3]C  ffe  ?  Sas  he  come? 
i)Ac  t)3|t^6u]3eA^  rrje?  Do  I  not  love,  &c.  ?  also  after  50 
would  that;  bA,  sign  of  the  poten.  mood.  9X)nx)^,  if  not ; 
Tt)A|i  A,  where ;  and  most  generally  after  the  relative  pronoun 
when  governed  by  a  preposition  expressed  or  understood. 

5.  If  the  word  begin  with  a  vowel,  t)  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  is  prefixed  in  those  cases  in  which  eclipsis  would 
take  place  if  the  initial  were  an  eclipsible  consonant ;  as,  A]t 
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tj-ACA]]t,  onr  father.  This  is  not  unlike  the  affixing  of  ,  in 
Greek  to  those  words  that  end  in  a  vowel  when  the  succeed- 
ing word  begins  with  one,  as  %i%'r»  nn^rtuf,  with  unwashed 
hands."*^ 

CHAPTER  III. 

On  Spelling  and  Writing  in  Irish. 
Section  I. 

ON    SPELLING. 

Irish  like  every  other  independent  language  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  fixed  orthography.  Some  words  are,  how- 
ever, written  diflerently  by  different  writers.  This  is  not 
really  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  j  for  the  Irish  has  been, 
for  centuries,  a  persecuted  language :  and  the  nation  could 
not  furnish  an  approved  standard  of  orthography  which  all 
should  be  bound  to  follow.  Even  Preuch,  a  language 
that  has  been  so  highly  cultivated — the  language  of  court — 
the  language  of  fashion,  has  for  the  last  half-century  under- 
gone material  improvements.  The  English  too,  after  ages  of 
cultivation  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  the  days  of  Macaulay, 
is  not  yet  incapable  of  being  made  more  perfect.  What 
wonder  then  that  a  language  like  ours,  banned  for  centuries 
and  trodden  under  foot,  should  require  to  have  its  ortho- 
graphy improved,  or  rather  regulated. 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  not  be  treated,  more  at 
length  in  this  place.     I  shall  then  give 

k      FEW      PRACTICAL      HINTS      ON      THE      SPELLING       OF       THB 
IRISH       LANGUAGE. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  same  word  in  the  same  circum- 
stances— that  is,  that  a  word  in  one  place  under  the  same 
governing  influence,  that  the  same  word  is  under  in  another, 
ought  to  be  spelled  in  both  always  the  same  way.  This 
axiom,  simple  as  it  is,  is,  for  all  that,  often  not  conformed  to 
by  Irish  writers. 

The  rule  "caoI  le  caoI  ^  leACAi?  le  leACAi)''  (see  section  II. 
chapter  I.),  is  also  a  great  help  to  the  spelling  of  Irish  words. 

*  21,  then,  as  arel.  pronoun  signifying  all  that,  or  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, expressed  or  understood — as  a  particle  of  interrogation — as  a 
preposition,  &c.,  always  causes  eclipsis,  when  the  initial  of  the  word 
which  it  precedes  is  of  the  eclipsible  claas,  and  prefixes  t>  to  vowels. 
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It  ought  however,  not  be  made  too  general  :  for  instance  in 
compound  words  (see  Dissertation  p.  6.)  All  words  are  either 
primitive,  derivative,  or  compound :  we  shall  treat  of  each. 

1 .  Every  primitive  word  either  of  one,  or  two  syllables  has, 
as  must  be  admitted,  a  fixed  spelling  which  no  individual 
caprice  can  change  :  as  ci(i.\xt,form  or  shape ;  f eA|i,  a  man ; 
bujrje,  2i  person. 

%.  Derivatives  are  either  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables. 
Now,  the  first  part  of  the  derivative,  must,  certainly,  be  spelled 
like  the  root  from  which  it  sprung ;  and  the  second  part,  ac- 
cording to  that  termination  indicated  by  the  part  of  speech 
under  which  the  new  word  may  be  classed  :  ex.  from  c]tuc  is 
formed  the  verb  citucu^j,  create  ;  (thou,)  c|iucui5]rt},  /  create ; 
by  adding  to  the  root  the  verbal  termination, — u]5  for  the 
imperative  ;  ujjjtT?,  for  the  indie,  present  1st.  person  ;  which, 
the  learner  after  knowing  how  to  conjugate  the  verbs,  will  be 
able  to  spell,  the  whole  word  is  properly  spelled.  In  like 
manner,  if  from  this  verb  a  derivative  noun  or  adjective  be 
formed,  the  noun  or  adj.  will  retain  the  radical  form  of  its 
parent  stock  :  as  from  c^tucuij,  is  formed  C]iucu]5Ce6]]t, 
creator ;  and  c]tucui5ceAC,  creative;  by  adding  to  the  root 
c6]|i  or  6||i  (latin  "or,''  as  creator,) — for  the  noun;  and  ceAC, 
for  the  adjective.  Again  we  have  cjiucujaS,  a  proof,  or 
creation,  f o-c|tucu]5ce,  easily  proved  ;  bo-c}iutu]-^te,  hard  to 
be  proved,  &c. 

3.  A  compound  word  is  composed  of  two  primitives,  or  of 
a  primitive  and  derivative  word.  Hence  if  we  know  how  to 
spell  its  component  parts,  we  must  necessarily  know  how  to 
spell  the  word  itself,  ex.,  beA5,  ff^^od,  and  c|tuc,  ,/orm,  make, 
when  joined  together,  the  compound  word  beA5-cftuc,  a  grace- 
ful form.  Hence  all  the  derivatives  of  cjtuc  compounded  with 
beA5,  ^^"*  ^"  ^1*^  same  manner,  be  spelled  as  &eA5-c|mcu|5, 
&c.  Thus  we  have  ii]tb-c]5eA|iT)A ;  b]<M)-5ii^8,  leAC-l^rij, 
&c.  &c.  These  prefixes  should  be,  always,  spelled  the  same 
way,  and  not,  either  for  the  sake  of  rule  or  sound,  be  spelled 
differently  when  put  before  different  words,  as  beA^-bujtje  : 
the  A  in  beA5  should  be  preserved  even  when  prefixed  to  a 
word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender,  as  beA5-^eA|i,  and  not 
bei5-^eAiv,  as  some  authors  write  it;  so  they  do  the  same  in 
the  words  ^-oi-beAijcA  ;  -jij-bfeATjcA,  &c.  instead  of  7*o-6feAt;cA 
and  ior)-6feAi)cA.  This  kind  of  false  spelling  is  calculated  to 
lead  the  learner  astray  ;  or  give  him  a  distaste  for  the  language 
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altogether.  Besides  as  the  prefixes  aij,  ^|ib,  ac,  beA5,  bjAij, 
bo,  bftoc,  bub,  "joi),  leAc,  ijeArb,  fo,  r]toti7,  and  the  rest,  have 
a  fixed  meaning,  they  should  likewise  have  a  fixed  spelling : 
If  not  the  learner  may,  reasonably,  suppose  a  difi'erence  in 
spelling,  indicates  a  diflerence  of  meaning,  while  in  reality 
there  is  none. 

Section  II. 

HOW  EASY  IT  IS  TO  LEARN  THE   SPELLING  OF  IRISH, 

Thus  any  person  after  knowing  the  grammar,  could  with 
a  little  attention  spell  any  word  in  the  language.  By  practice 
he  could  in  a  few  days,  learn  to  spell  every  primitive  word  that 
would  come  before  him.  He  could  not  but  perceive  that  all 
derivative  words  have  certain  endings  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  speech  to  which  they  may  belong,  or  the  different 
ideas  they  express.  All  these  endings — than  the  spelling  of 
which  nothing  can  be  simpler — affixed  to  the  root,  give 
him  the  derivative  word  or  words  spelled  correctly.  Tor 
instance  nouns  denoting  an  agent  or  employe  end  generally  in 
A^jte,  or  ui|te;  Ai&e  or  u]6e;  OT]t;  ac  j  ex.  from  ]*eAl5,  to 
hunt,  i^eAlsAiiie,  a  hunter ;  is  formed ;  from  f*l^t),  sq/e, 
fl^ijuij,  save  ;  ^l^tju^jceo]]!.  Saviour  ;  and  the  employment 
or  occupation  is  expressed  by  the  termination  acc,  as  ^eAl- 
5A]|teAcc,  hunting. 

K  djectives  end  in  ac,  atijaiI,  ti?a|i  ;  or  begin  with  \ot),  yo, 
bo,  &c.  &c.,  verbs  terminate  with  15111),  u]5in),  -[vo  or  aih)  for 
the  first  person  indicative ;  a6,  eA&,  or  u5a8  for  the  infinitive 
and  participle. 

In  spelling,  attention  is  paid  also  to  the  rule,  "  slender  with 
slender  and  broad  with  broad,"  as  in  the  word  i*l^t)ui5ce6|it, 
we  find  6  put  before  6  in  the  last  syllable,  because  the 
last  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable  is  slender. 

If  the  word  to  be  spelled  be  compound,  it  is  known  at  once, 
by  knowing  the  primitives  of  which  it  is  composed. 

An  Example. — Showing  at  one  view  the  number  of  words 
that  can  be  formed  from  a  single  root  of  one  syllable. 

From  Nouns. 

OT^^&j  love  ;  AOt)-5|iJk6,  cfeAb-jitJ^b,  cA0Ti)-^|t^6,  bil-jjt^b, 
bTAi)-5fi^6,  1Jloit-5|i<v8,  TijAoc-sitivb,  ti)feA|t-5|ti^&,  n)io-5|tiv&. 
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n)6|i-3Tt^6,  feAij-sfi^S,  I'eAiic-jftAS,  f io|t-3|t^8,  ceAf-jn^S, 

3T*^*5ui5re6]|t,  (from  3|i^6u]5  love  thou),  CAOTt)-5|i^&u]5- 
ce6]n,     biAT)-5it^8u]5ce6i|i,    &c.     |:io]t-5]t^6ui5ce6]|i,    ci|t- 

3ti^8aCj  /owm^  ;  Atj-3]t^6AC,  CAonj-5|t^8AC,  b^l-Jii^SAc, 
8lAi)-5fi^8Ac,  ■pp|t-5it^8AC,  &c.  &c.     q|i-5]t^6AC. 

3T^^8Tt)A|i,  AT)-5|iii8mA]t,  &c.  &c.,  as  before. 

3Ti^8rb A|iAcc,  fondness,  lovingness. 

3T*^8u]5ce,  beloved;  AT)-5|t^6u]^ce,  1o^5|t^6u]5ce,  bo- 
5]i^8u^5ce,  |*o-5|i^8ui5ce,  &c. 

5ltA8ATi)A]l,  loveable  ;  Ai)-5;|i^&ATi)Ail,  &c. 

3Tt^8ui5]rT;,  with  all  its  tenses  and  persons,  and  the  tenses 
and  persons  of  its  compound  forms ;  5]t^8u5A8,  loving. 

Section  III. 

OF    WRITING. 

To  write  Greek  in  the  characters  of  any  foreign  language  is 
to  destroy  half  its  worth.  It  becomes  bound  in  literal  bands 
that  take  away  all  its  natural  grace  and  native  grandeur. 
True  ;  Greece  has  never  really  suffered  the  disgrace  of  having 
her  national  language  thus  paraded  in  alien  costume.  Ireland 
has.  Her  written  language  has  been  tortured  into  a  thousand 
ignoble  shapes,  which  have  made  it  appear  to  the  eyes  of  some 
the  pencilled  jargon  of  slaves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
be  no  more  of  this.  It  has  been  too  long  practised  More 
full  of  aspirates  than  the  Greek,  the  Irish  language  has  been 
unmercifully  mangled  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  look  neat 
in  its  foreign  anti-national  dress.  English  letters  and  English 
accent,  however  grand  they  may  appear  to  some,  are,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  unceltic,  and  therefore  most  unfit  to  display 
the  natural  grace  and  energy  of  the  Irish  language.  Hence 
no  Irishman  ought  to  write  his  native  tongue  in  any  oti»r 
than  in  Irish  or  Celtic  characters. 
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How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  characters  written  ? 
I  shall  show  (see  front  page)  the  manner  in  which 
Irish  chirography  is  now  practised.  If  the  language  revive, 
this  form  of  writing  will,  it  is  probable,  become  more 
improved.  Even  as  it  is  presently  written,  a  person  could, 
by  practice,  learn  to  write  it  as  quickly  as  he  would  the 
Roman  style  of  penmanship.  The  Irish  characters  do  not 
differ  much  in  shape  from  the  German  : — And  the  Germans 
have,  in  one  century,  made  their  language  the  admiration  of 
Europe. 

In  some  of  the  written  and  printed  books,  a  few  inaccuracies 
occur  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid. 

When  a  preposition, — such  as  ai), — goes  before  a  noun  in 
Irish,  it  is  not  right  to  join,  as  some  writers  do,  the  preposition 
and  the  noun,  so  as  to  form  of  both  but  one  written  word  : 
Ex  '  A  t)-bo]tcAbA]*,'  in  darkness^  (1st  c.  1st  Book  of  the  Irish 
Imitation) ;  the  preposition  a^  going  before  bojtcAbAf  is 
incorporated  with  it ;  and  the  young  learner  looks  in  vain  into 
an  Irish  Dictionary  to  find  the  word. 

Again,  when  the  aspirate  '  \)  precedes  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  it  should  not  be  joined  to  the  initial  of  that 
word.  We  find  also  the  'o'  of  the  possessive  pronouns  njo, 
bo,  dropped  when  going  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
and  the  bereft  consonant  rx),  or  b,  united  with  the  first  letter 
of  that  word,  without  as  much  as  an  apostrophe  (')  to  mark 
the  omission  of  the  'o' ;  nay,  more,  the  b  is  often  changed  into 
c,  a  letter  of  the  same  organ,  Ex.  bo  aijati),  thi/  soul,  by 
dropping  the  'o^'  b'AT)Aii),  and  by  changing  b  into  c  and  drop- 
ping the  apostrophe,  catjati?.  Now,  no  person  who  had  not 
beforehand  been  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  could  ever 
make  out  what  rAT)Aii}  meant.  And  to  what  is  all  this  owing  ? 
To  a  want  of  proper  attention  in  writing  the  language.  In 
fact  whenever  a  word  is  elided,  eclipsed  or  aspirated,  the 
change  should  be  denoted  by  its  proper  sign,  and  not  thus  be 
putting  unnecessary  difBculties  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish 
to  advance  in  the  paths  of  Celtic  literature. 

CONTRACTIONS. 

In  printed  Irish  books  some  contractions  occur,  such  as  the 
following*,  Af), — even  in  Latin  we  often  find  an  horizontal 
stroke  of  this  kind,  placed  over  a  letter  used  for  rt)  or  for  tj,— 


* 


£1 

4='^]^J     g=A^|i,     ^=A3ur,      f=Acc,    g=eA,  5=30,   5= 
3^^^  5=3^W,  ^=3"^>   V=VV,  tr=1tn>   §=^'Ai   .i.=eA8ot), 

pronounced 
as  if  written 

Xx)  like  the  sound  of  II ;  as,  coltjA,     of  the  body,  coll<v 
bl  „  II     „     cofelA6,   sleep,  coUa6 

btj  „  T)i)   „     c6a&t)a,  the  same,    c&at)1)a 

T)b  „  T)ij    „     bAOij&A,  human,        bAOijijA 

Yet  iu  compound  words,  when  the  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound ends  with  ij;  while  the  second  part  commences  with  b; 
the  T),  b,  retain,  each,  its  own  full  sound ;  ex.  lo^-bub ; 
ceA^-bAt)A. 
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PART  II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology,  as  a  division  of  Grammar,  shows  the  correct  re- 
lation of  words  in  the  same  language  with  one  another. 

All  words  can  be  classed  under  nine  heads,  called  parts  of 
speech,  namely  :  the  Article,  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb, 
Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjection. 

Chapter  I. 

The  Article  and  Noun. 

Section  I. 

THE    ARTICLE, —  HOW    IT    AFFECTS    THE    NOUN. 

The  article, — so  called,  because  it  adheres  to  the  noun, — 
always  precedes  it,  showing  its  gender  and  number.  There  is 
only  one  article  in  Irish,  the  definite,  and  it  is  thus  declined. 

Singular. 
Masc.  Fem. 

Nom.  M),  the  Ap. 

Gen.  AT),  of  the  t)a. 

Dat.  &  f  (bo)  't),  to  the  (&o)  't). 
Ab.  \  (6)  'x),from  the  (6)  *tj. 
Ac.  AT),  the  A1J. 

Thus  we  see  the  art.,  in  the  singular  number,  is  the  same 
in  all  the  cases,  except  the  genitive  feminine ;  and  that,  in  the 
plural,  the  art.  both  in  the  masc.  smd/em.  is  the  same. 

That  desire  for  euphony,  so  to  speak,  which  all  langu- 
ages possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  causes  the  'a,'  or  vowel 
of  the  art.  in  the  singular  number,  to  be,  sometimes,  elided 
when  preceded  by  a  preposition  ending  with  a  vowel :  as  6 
AT),  is  written  o't).  This  omission  should  always  be  denoted 
by  an  apostrophe,  ( ' ) . 

Those  initial  changes,  which,  the  noun,  when  declined  with 
the  article  undergoes,  have  already  been  noticed  under  the 
heads — "  eclipsis  and  aspirations.'^ 

Yet  it  may  be  M^ell,  here,  for  the  learner's  advantage,  to  give 
a  very  brief  summary  of  those  changes  which  the  article 
causes  in  the  initial  of  aU  kinds  of  nouns,  when  governed,  and 
when  not  governed  by  a  preposition. 
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Firstly — When  not  governed  by  a  preposition,  then  the 
first  letter  of  the  noun  is  either  a  consonant  or  a  vowel. 
If  a  consonant ;  it  is  one  of  the  three  immutables,  1^  x),  |i,  or 
one  of  the  remaining  nine  consonants,  called  mutahUs.  If  one 
of  the  three,  I,  \),  ]t,  then  no  change  takes  place  by  prefixing 
the  article ;  but  if  the  initial  letter  be  any  other  than  I,  t),  ]i, 
then  a  change  takes  place  ;  yet  in  different  cases  according  to 
the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  ;  for,  if  the  noun  be  mascu- 
line, it  becomes,  on  the  article  being  prefixed,  affected  in  the 
genitive  case  singular  by  the  aspirate.  Ex.  At)  f?i]t}  of  the  man  ; 
Gen.  Sing. ;  '\{  feminine,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  sing- 
ular.     Ex.  Ai)  beAT),  the  woman. 

Exceptions:  1.  In  the  sing,  number,  nouns  that  begin  with 
b  or  c  (see  exceptions  to  Rule  2,  for  aspiration.) 

2.  Nouns  whose  initial  letter  is  y,  take  in  these  very  same 
cases  in  which  aspiration  would  be  produced,  eclipsis  in  its 
stead  by  prefixing  c,  as  Nom.  at?  c-]*|ia|&  (f)  j  Ace.  b|t|f  ]•& 
AT)  c-flAc  (f)  ;  leAbA|i  at)  c-|-A5Ai|tc  (Gen). 

3. — When  governed  by  a  preposition  then  instead 
of  aspiration,  the  noun,  no  matter  what  be  its  gender, 
suffers  Eclipsis,  if  its  initial  letter  be  of  the  eclipsible  class.  S  iu 
this  instance  forms  no  exception  at  all;  as  \e\\  at)  b-^eA|i,  o't) 
c-]*|iA]b,  leif  AT)  c-|*Ia]c:  But  band  c  do;  as,  a^  f at) bori^Aij. 

4 If  the     noun  begin   with  a  vowel,   and    the   article 

be  prefixed;  the  noun,  if  masculine,  takes  in  the  Nom. 
and  Ace,  Sing,  a  c  before  it,  as  At)  c-ACAi]t;  \i  feminine,  ifc 
has  no  letter  before  it,  but  takes  the  aspirate,  \),  in  the  genitive, 
as,  bAOji*  T)A  b-o]5e,  the  folly  of  youth. 

In  the  plural,  the  genitive  case  only  of  all  eclipsible  nouns 
is  eclipsed.  And  those  that  have  a  vowel  as  the  initial  letter 
take  X) ;  in  the  other  cases  take  \)  after  tja. 

O'Donovan  says  (Irish  Grammar,  page  65),  "  that  in  every 
situation  where  an  initial  consonant  is  eclipsed  an  initial  vowel 
takes  T),  as  a|i  T)-A|t^T),OMr  bread!'  Yet,  as  the  same  author,  him- 
elf,  observes  in  page  1 1 5  of  the  same  Grammar;  "when  the 
noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preposition  with 
the  article,  the  x)  is  not  prefixed  to  the  noun,  because  the  x)  of  the 
article  is  enough  to  answer  the  sound,"  as,  le]f  ai)  Ajticij. 

Section  II. 
Nouns  : — Gender,  Rules  for  knowing  the  gender  of 

ALL   KINDS    of    IkiSH    NOUNS. 

Noun,  from  the  Latin  word  '  Nomen,'  is  the  name  of  any 
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thing  that  exists,  or  may  be  conceived  to  exist.     Nouns  are 
distinguished  by  gender,  number,  case,  person. 

Gender. 
Like  the  Prench  and  Italian,  the  Irish  language  admits  but 
two  genders,  the  masculine  and  feminine.''^     All  animate  and 
inanimate   things  are  classed  under  either  one   or   other   of 
these  two.     Hence  gender  is  not  always  a  sure  sign  of  sex. 

Rules  for  distinguishing  the  gender  of  Nouns. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
when  speaking  of  animate  things,  names  denoting  males  are 
masculine ;  names  Aenoimg  females,  feminine.  There  is  an 
exception  given  by  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  which  I  find  copied 
and  approved  by  O'Donovan  :  "  CA]lp,  a  girl,"  says  he,  "  is 
masculine."  Well,  taking  Hugh  Boy  M'Curtin's  sixth  rule, 
for  finding  out  the  gender  of  Irish  nouns, — that  those  which 
agree  with  the  pronoun  fe  (he)  are  mas.,  those  with  ^  (she)  are 
fem, —  as  the  test  on  this  occasion  for  proving  the  gender  of 
the  noun  '  c<v]l]t)/  or  taking  the  rule  of  common  sense,  we 
cannot  but  find  that  the  noun  is  of  the  fem.  gender.  Who 
ever  heard  this  form  of  expression  "  ^^  b|ie^5  at?  CAjl^jr)  fe,"t 
He  is  a  fine  girl?  In  this  form  at  least,  'cA]l]r)'  claims  the 
gender  peculiar  to  that  sex  to  which  the  person  denoted  by  the 
word  lays  claim. 

2.  Tlie  names  of  offices,  employments,  &c.  peculiar  to  men 
are  mas.,  as  p'uAfSAlcoiii,  a  Redeemer  ;  clAgAijie,  a  coward ; 
n?AtjAc,  a  monk;  SAbujje,  a  thief ;  i^ile,  a  poet;  ce6l|iAi6e, 
a  songster.  Hence  almost  all  nouns  ending  in  oi]t,  A]|ie, 
AC,  A]&e,  o^be,  u^be,  u^je  and  a^S,  are  of  the  mas.  gender. 

*  "  In  omnibus  Unguis- Celticis,"  says  Zeuss,  in  his  Grammatica 
Celtica,  (Vol,  L,  p.  228,  1st  Ed.,  published  at  Leipsic  1853)— 
*•  bodiernis  non  nisi  duo  nominis  genera  distinguuntur  genus  mascu-  " 
linum  and  femininum,  sed  patet  e  vetustis  nostris  glossis  Hiberniois, 
et  e  pronominis  demonstrativi  Cambrici  formis,  fuisse,  ut  in  omnibus 
aliis  Unguis  hujus  aflSnitatis,  etiam  in  vetere  Celtica,  tria genera,  non 
solum  pronominum  sed  etiam  substantivorum  et  adjectivorum,  et 
deleto  serius  discrimine  gramniaticali  inter  masculinum  et  neutrum 
commicta  esse  haec  duo  genera  in  unum,  eodem  modo  ut  in  lingua 
hodierna  Gallica-romana." 

f  See  Syntax,  Rule  30,  for  the  reason  that  bj  in  the  word  btie;iV5 
in  the  above  sentence  is  not  aspirated. 
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3.  In  general,  all  nouns,  whether  primitive,  derivative,  or 
abstract,  that  have  the  last  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  broad 
are  mas.,  as  cAf^i),  a  path  ;  b^|ib,  apoet ;  f  otja^,  happiness  ; 
c\i,e:\Ci\ovc),  faith. 

Exceptions. — Some  monosyllables  whose  last  vowel,  though 
broad,  is  sounded  curtly.  Ex.  pi^ij,  pain  f. ;  3|1]at)  f.,  the 
sun  ;  ucc  f.,  the  breast ;  coy  i.tfoot ;  l^rtj  f.,  a  hand. 

4.  All  verbal  I^ouns  withoilt  exception  are  of  the  masculine 
gender. 

Feminines. 

1.  Besides  the  names  of  all  of  the  female  sex,  we  have  in  Irish 
the  names  of  rivers,  countries,  diseases,  for  the  greater  part 
feminine. 

2.  Those  names  too  that  suggest  ideas  of  tenderness,  endear- 
ment, youthful  innocence,  &c.,  are  fem.  Hence  all  nouns 
that  end  in  65  (young)  are  of  that  gender. 

3.  Nouns  ending  in  acc,  Acb,  as  yil^.oyi^^<>.c■c,  freedom  ;  and 
abstract  nouns  formed  from  the  genit.  of  adjectives,  as  slA^tje, 
clearness,  brightness,  are  fem.  So  are  almost  all  nouns  that 
end  with  a  consonant  which  is  immediately  preceded  by  one  of 
the  short  vowels — 1  for  instance, —  as  Ia]*  A]]t,  a  fame,  a  flash  ; 
lu]b,  an  herb  ;  f?^1T*>  ^'^^  *^y* 

4.  Diminutives  in  p  are  found  to  be  of  the  gender  of  those 
nouns  from  which  they  are  derived.  Ex.  cijoc  m.,  a  hill  ; 
cijoc^T)  m.,  a  hillock  ;  cx)0]c\x),  a  very  little  hill,  mas  : — Deri- 
vatives in  p  give  the  idea  of  great  diminutiveness,  as  WbAft, 
a  book;  leAbA|t3n),  a  small  book;  leAbAifi^ij,  a  very  small 
book. 

Section  III. 

Number, — case; 

All  nouns  are  either  of  the  singular  or  plural  number.  A 
noun  is  of  the  singular  number  if  it  denote  one;  plural  if 
more  than  one  object. 

Case. 

From  the  Latin  "  cadere,"  to  fall,  to  terminate,  is  a  certain 
change  which  nouns  undergo,  to  show  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand. 
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1  retain  the  number  of  cases  usually  employed  in  the  declension 
of  Latin  nouns, — still,  however,  using  for  the  Dative  and  Ablative 

which  are  always  the  same  in  the  singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural 

number — only  one  form.  We  have  no  more  right  to  call,  in  Irish 
Grammar,  the  Dat.  and  Ab.  by  the  name  "  prepositional  case,"  than 
writers  of  English,  French,  or  German  grammar,  have  to  call,  in 
the  grammar  of  the  languages  which  they  respectively  treat, — the 
Dat.  and  Ab.  the  "prepositional  case."  Yet  they  have  not — at 
least  in  any  of  the  school  grammars  commonly  in  use — yet  adopted 
this  name.     Hence  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  novel. 

The  name  Dat.  or  Ab.  case  seems,  too,  more  preferable  than  that 
of  "  Dat."  alone, — though,  perhaps,  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  the 
word  Ablative  may  be  omitted — because  the  number  of  Ablative- 
governing  prepositions  is  certainly,  by  far,  much  greater  than  those 
which  govern  the  Dative,  if  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the 
meaning  of  that  term. 

The  Nom.  and  Accusative,  also,  of  nouns  are  alike,  yet  I  have 
not  placed  both  together  under  one  form,  as  it  is  enough  to  notice 
beforehand  this  similarity. 

Chapter  II. 
Declensions. 

Section  I. 

THEIR  NUMBER. ATTENUATION  ;    WHAT  IT  IS.* 

The  number  of  Declensions  adopted  by  Irish  Grammarians 
was,  till  lately,  quite  unsettled :   the  different  authors  who 


•  A  word  or  two  on  what  is  called  by  Grammarians  (see  Haliday, 
p.  22,  and  O'Donovan,  Irish  Grammar,  p.  78)  "attenuating"  and 
"  making  hroad"  called  in  Irish  caoIu5a6  Asuf  leActjU5A6,  which 
comes  in  very  much  in  the  declining  of  Irish  nouns.  CaoIu5a&,  or 
attenuating,  is  nothing  more  than  annexing  a  slender  vowel,  |,  to  the 
last  broad  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  ;  and  making  broad.  leAci)U5A6, 
is  the  omitting  of  t\i\sjinal  slender  vowel,  or,  in  other  words,  having 
the  last  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  one  of  the  three  broad  vowels,  a,  o, 
or  u.  This  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  follow- 
ing table  for  "making  slender"  and  "making  broad,"  which  is 
usually  given  by  writers  of  Irish  Grammar. 
Attenuation. 

A    is  changed  into  A]  and  conversely 

AO  ,,  ,,      AO]  „ 

eA  „  „    ei.andirreg.  into  1,, 

eo  „  „    eo]  „ 

P  M  »     ]  „ 

]A  „  „      6],  or  ]A]  „ 

1»  M  .»       1U1  „ 

o  ..  »      O]  „ 

UA  „  „      UAI  „ 


Making  broad. 

-AI 

mto 

A 

AO) 

,, 

AO 

6],  or 

[  n 

eA 

eo] 

>» 

eo 
>• 

W 

,, 

lA, 

m 

5» 

Il»' 

01 

,, 

0 

u? 

,, 

u 

UA] 

»> 

UA 
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treated  the  subject  adopted  different  systems,  according  as  they 
thought  they  could  best  show  the  pecuhar  changes  of  all  classes 
of  Irish  nouns.  HaKday  adopts  7  ;  Connellan  6  ;  Neilson  4 ; 
O'Kearney — in  his  MS.  copy  of  Irish  Grammar,  now  in  the 
Hudson  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy — 4. 
The  system  adopted  by  O^Kearney  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  adopted  by  O'Donovan  ;  and  so  is,  with  very  httle  dif- 
ference, that  adopted  by  Connellan  the  same  as  that  of  both ; 
the  one,  as  Connellan,  embracing  under  the  heading  of  a  sixth 
declension,  nouns  that  have  by  O'Donovan  been  classed  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  third ;  and  O'Kearney  classes  under  one  de- 
clension, nouns  which  O'Donovan  places  under  two. 

I  have  adopted  the  number  and  order  of  declensions  as  laid 
down  by  O'Donovan ;  first,  because  I  consider  his  the  most 
philosophically  correct ',  and  secondly,  in  order  to  establish  a 
fixed  number  of  declensions  in  the  language,  treated  in  a  re- 
gular way,  and  not  to  have  Irish  Grammar  a  fickle  unsettled 
thing. 

Section  II. 

FIRST  declension: — RULES. 

The  first  Declension  comprises  all  nouns  that,  in  the  nomi- 
native singular,  have,  before  \\ie  final  consonant  or  consonants, 
the  last  vowel  broad — (i.e.,  a,  o,  or  u).  This  vowel  is  called 
the  '*  characteristic,"  as  it  shows,  generally  speaking,  the  de- 
clension as  well  as  the  gender,  which  are  a  sufficient  index  of 
the  character  or  nature  of  the  noun. 

Hence  all  nouns  of  this  declension  are  masculine.  (See  Rule 
3,  for  knowing  the  Gender  of  abstract  nouns).  They  take, 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  after  the  characteristic,  another 
vowel,  ],  the  insertion  of  which  produces  what  is  called  by 


Any  of  the  liquids  connected  with  a  mute  or  another  liquid  in  the 
same,  or  succeeding  syllable,  requires,  in  order  to  prevent  hiatus,  the 
sounding  of  a  short  vowel  to  connect  itself  and  the  mutes.  This  is  a 
general  rule.  Hence  there  is  no  use  giving  a  list  of  all  such  liquids 
and  mutes.  They  are  called  by  Grammarians  "  non  coalescing  letters" 
as  lb,  I5.  t^b  in  bo^tb,  &c.  &c.  Hence,  too,  when  a  short  vowel  comes 
between  a  mute  and  liquid  or  two  liquids,  it  is,  for  brevity  of  expression 
thrown  out,  and  the  noun  or  word  suffers  syncope,  as  in  cacatxac,  gen. 
of  cACAjTi;  throw  out  the  a  between  the  c  and  Tt^  and  we  have  CACjtAC ; 
so  5eAt)Afi)Ail,  gen.  seAijAtijAU,  by  syncope  seAnAiijU, 
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Irish  Grammarians  "attenuation/'  on  account  of  the  slender 
sound  thus  given  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  word. 

Examples  :  hocz'^xj,  a  poor  person  ;  ATt)Ab^T),  a  sinipleton  ; 
fi7A]icAC,  a  rider  ;  b6|ib,  a  table. 

Ex.  1st. — Bocc^iTj. 


Singular. 
Nominative,       at)  hoczixr) 
Genitive,  at?  bocc^^t) 

Dative,    7  i^o)  ,        i    .   , 
Ablative, 5    (6)  ^  "^^occ^i. 
Accusative,        at)  bocc^t) 
Vocative,  a   boccA]tj 


Nom. 
Gen. 

Ab.   J 

Ace. 

Yoc. 


Dat.  ")  (bo) 
(o) 


Plural. 
t)A  bocc^]t) 

t)A  Tl)-b0CC^1) 

1JA  boccAT)A]b 

^A  bocc^it) 
Abocc^t)^. 


Example  of  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  showing  the 
initial  changes  which  a  noun  (mas.)  of  that  class  undergoes 
through  the  different  cases. 

2lTtJA&^1?. 

Singular. 


Nom.  AT)  c-ArtjAb^tj 

Gen.  AT)  ATtjAb^jT) 

D.  or  Ab.  bo  'ij  AtrjAbAT) 

Ace.  At)  C-ATIJAb^VT) 

VOC.  A  AT1)Ab^]1) 

Simple  Eorms.- 

2t)A|lCAC. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Nom.  TIJAjlCAC. 

Gen.   Ti7A|icAi5. 

njAjlCAC. 
Tt)A|tCAC. 
TbA]lCAl5 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 


Plural. 
i)A  b-'An)^i>^TJ 

1)A  1)-ATt)Ab^tJ 
bo  t)A  Ij-ATIJAb^lJAlb 
tJA  lj-AT1)AbA]TJ 
A  ATt)Ab^T)A 

without  the  article. 

Bofib. 
Singular. 
Nom.  bo|tb. 
Gen.    bo]]tb. 
bo|ib. 
bojib. 
bo]|tb 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 


Plural, 

bo]]tb. 

bo|tb. 

bojibAjb. 

bo]]tb. 

bo|tbA. 

of  nouns 


TIJAjlCAlSe. 

T1)A|ICAC. 

TDA|tCA15lb 

TT)A|lCA15e. 

Tt)A|lCACA. 

Under  these  four  examples,  all  the  various  kinds 
belonging  to  this  declension  may  be  classed. 

Trom  them  we  perceive  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  with 
the  Dative  and  Ablative  Singular,  end  in  the  same  form ;  the 
Gen.  and  A7oc.Singular  with  the  Nom.  and  Ac.  Plural,are  almost 
always  alike.  I  say,  almost  always,  as  nouns  ending  in  ac 
make  the  Gen.  and  Voc.  Sing,  in  A15,  and  the  Nom.  and  Ace. 
Plural,  in  A^se.  Hence  by  knowing  the  Nom.  Gen.  and  Dat. 
we  know  the  rest. 

PARTICULAR    RULES    FOR    THE    F0RMA.T10N    OP    THE    CASES    IN 
NOUNS  OF  THE  FIRST  DECLENSION. 

The  Genitive  Singular  is  formed  from  the  Nora.  Sing,  by 
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"  attetivation"  i.  e.  by  adding  y  to  the  final  vowel  of  the  last 
syllable,  as  N.  bocc^t),  G.  boccJcii?.  But  nouns  ending  in  ac 
change  c  into  f^,  a  letter  of  the  same  organ,  after  attenuation ;  as 
TijAjtCA^j   gen.  of  n7A|iCAC. 

The  0at.  siog.  is  like  the  nominative  :  the  initial  changes 
which  the  noun  undergoes,  have  been  accounted  for  under  the 
heading-^Aspiration,  and  Eclipsis.  B,  for  example,  the  initial 
of  bocc^t),  is  in  the  Dat.  and  Ab.  sing,  eclipsed  by  nj,  a  letter 
of  the  same  organic  sound, — because  the  word  of  which  it  is 
the  initial,  is  preceded  by  the  article  and  preposition.  T>,  pre- 
cedes ATtjAb^ij,  in  the  nom.  case  sing. ;  because  the  noun  is 
mas.  and  preceded  by  the  article.  T),  is  very  likely,  placed  here 
for  euphony — ^just  as  we  find  it  in  the  French  "  a-t-il." 

The  Vocative  singular,  must  have  the  attenuated  form. 
Hence  if  the  word  have  it  not  originally,  it  must  in  the  voca- 
tive receive  attenuation ;  if  it  have ;  it  retains  it.  Hence  in 
the  first  declension,  we  find  the  Vocative  singular  like  the 
Genitive,  while  in  the  second,  we  shall  find  it,  most  generally, 
like  the  Nominative. 

The  Nominative  plural  is  like  the  Genitive  singular  : — ^The 
Genitive  plural  like  the  Nominative  singular,  except  that  when 
the  art.  is  expressed,  the  initial  letter  is  eclipsed,  if  capable  of 
eclipsis.  But  from  the  3rd.  example  (page  28,)  we  find,  the 
Nominative  plural  of  nouns  that  end  in  ac,  is  formed  from  the 
Genitive  singular  by  adding  e. 

As  a  general  Rule  : — The  Dative  plural  is  formed,  not  only 
in  this,  but  also  in  the  other  declensions  from  the  Nominative 
plural,  whenever  the  latter  is  unlike  the  Genitive  sing.,  but 
when  like  it,  then  the  Dat.  plural  is,  generally  speaking,  formed 
from  the  Nom.  sing,  by  adding  A^b. 

The  Irish  speaking  people  would  consider  it  affectation  in  a 
person  if  he  were  to  pronounce  this  last  syllable  in  the  dative 
plural.  It  is  not  however,  inelegant  to  do  so  ;  nay,  it  is  sometimes 
so  spoken,  just  now,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  termination 
is,  always  retained  in  the  written  language. 

From  the  fourth  example  we  perceive  that,  words  of  one 
syllable,  in  which  the  final  broad  vowel  is  sounded  long,  are 
mascuhne,  and  of  the  first  declension.  There  are  however  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  as  Xnxnj,  a  hand,  which  is  fem.  and  of  the 
second. 

The  characteristic  mark   of  this  declension,  as  has  been. 
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already,  noticed,  is  the  taking,  in  the  genitive  of  i,  after  the 
final  hroad  vowel.  Now  some  words  of  one  syllable,  however, 
appear  exceptions  to  this  rule :  for,  though  of  the  first  declen- 
sion, they  assume  quite  a  different  form,  in  the  genitive,  from 
other  nouns  of  the  same  declension.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is 
still  true,  of  them  also ;  for  instance,  ceATtc.  justice ;  should, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  genitive,  form  ceAi]tc,  but  it  is  found 
to  be  ce]|ic  and  c]|ic  : — now  the  i,  which  it  gets  by  attenuation 
must,  in  order  to  show  the  case  in  which  it  is,  be  freely  sounded ; 
and  this  sounding  of  the  },  assumes  such  a  dominant  influence 
over  the  other  two  accompanying  vowels,  that  the  value  either 
of  one,  or  of  both  is,  entirely,  lost  to  the  ear.  Hence,  then 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  has  been  written  ce]|tc,  or  ci|ic 
since  the  sound  is  still  the  same  as  if  written  ceAi^ic 

Hence  then  monosyllables  of  the  first  declension,  spelled 
with  the  diphthongs  e<v,  or  eu,  change  eu,  or  e^,  (when  the 
fe  is  accented,) — into  h]  in  the  genitive;  when  short,  or  un- 
accented, into,  e]  and  sometimes  into  ]  alone,  as  feAt),  a  bird  ; 
Gen.  ^]\) ;  ^eu]t,  ffrass  ;  Gen.  ^6]|i ;  ijeul,  a  cloud  ;  Gen.  tjfe^l ; 
ijeAjic,  strength  ;  Gen.  Tje]|tc,  or  ij^jic ;  ^sa^i,  a  man  ;  Gen. 
iff\^\  ce^r),  ahead;  Gen.  c^^ ;  i(>eM),apen;  Gen.  p(^. 

Ceo,  a  fog,  makes  cede  in  the  Gen.  5leo,  noise  ;  5l]Ai6 ; 
■OeAC,  an  individual,  is  indeclinable. 

Hence,  also,  monosyllables  spelled  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular with  ]A,  ^o,  make  the  genitive  in  e],  ex.,  ia|*3,  a  fish, 
gen.  sing.,  ^X'S>  T']^^,seed  or  tribe,  gen.  sing.  x)l;  h^ac  a 
son;  makes  tT)]c,  and  cojiij>,  a  bod^ ;  cu]fip  in  the  gen.  case 
singular. 

Most  of  these  monosyllables  form  the  nominative  plural 
regularly  ;  but  there  are  a  few  that  take  an  increase  of  a  or 
CA,  ex.  ^lol,  nom.  plural,  ^]oIa  ;  -peA^,  a  pen,  plural  peA^A; 
ijfeul,  a  cloud,  nom.  plural  rjeulcA.  A  few  dissyllables  form 
the  nominative  plural  in  this  manner,  and  besides  suff'er  con- 
traction, whenever  a  vowel  comes  between  any  of  the  liquids 
h  Ti)>  Vi  T^j  and  a  mute,  or  between  two  liquids,  as  leAb-A|t, 
a  book;  gen.  leAb-A^jt,  nom.  plural  leAbA^tA,  and  by  syncope 
leAbitA — the  vowel  a  between  b  and  ft  being  left  out :  so 
ubAll,  an  apple,  nom.  plural  ubAlA,  by  syncope  ublA ;  &o]tuf, 
a  door,  gen.  sing,  bojtu]^,  plural,  boijtf e ;  CAUrb  of  the  first 
and  fifth  declension,  makes  caIajh)  and  cAlnjAi)  in  the  gen. 
sing.,  and  caIca  in  the  nom,  plural. 
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Section  III. 

SECOND    DECLENSION.       HOW    THE    CASES    ARE    FORMED. 

Contains  nearly  all  the  feminine  nouns  in  the  language. 
Hence,  proper  names  of  women ;  names  of  creatures  of 
the  female  sex  ;  names  of  countries,  rivers,  trees ;  all  nouns 
in  63,  most  of  those  nouns  that  have  ]  in  the  nominative 
case  singular  before  the  final  consonant  or  consonants,  are 
of  this  declension. 

It  is  distinguished  by  its  taking  in  the  genitive  case 
singular  an  increase  of  e,  called,  because  e  is  a  slender  vowel, 
the  slender  increase. 

Examples — p&ifc,  f,  a  worm ;  5a]]t|'eAc,  f,  a  young  grown 
up  girl ;  i['eArr)]id^,  skamrock. 

Singular  Phral 

Nom.  ATj  p&ifc.  Nom.T)<vp&]fce 

Gen.   11A  p&i^ce  Gen.  \)<\  b-pe]fr 

Dat.     bo )  ,    ,     ,  Dat.    bo  )  .       t 

Ab.    6  }  ^b-P^ir'^  Ab.  6  ]^^^^\r^i^ 

Ace.    AT)  p^ifc  Acc.  T)A  p6ifce 

Voc.    A  pejfc  Voc.  A  p^ifce 

3^1T^f^^^^  ^  yow^^  grown  ujp  girl. 
Nom.  AT)  5^]]t]*eAC       Nom.  t)a  5^]]tfeACA 
Gen.  t)A  3^i|ifi5e       Gen.  t)a  T)5^i|ifeAC 
Dat.     0)  ,        ,         .  Dat.    bo  I  ,  .     t 

Ab.     6/  "^  *^3^inri5  Ab.     6     i  ^"^  5<^]nre^cAib 

Acc.    AT)  ji^TitfeAC      Acc.    t)A  5^i|ifeACA 
Voc.    A  3^i]in5  ^oc.   A  5^]|ifeACA 

SeATT)ft65,  Shamrock. 
Singular  Plural 

Nom.  AT)  c-feArf)]t65  Nom.  t)A  |*eArT)ft65A 

Gen.  T)A  feATTjjtoise  Gen.  t)a  -ceATTjiios 

Dat.    bo )  ,  .      Dat.    bo ")  -      t 

Ab.    (6)  ]  "^  '^-r«^"'noi3  Ab.     (6)  j  '''"  reATDTio3A]b 

Acc.     AT)  C-]*eATT)|t65  Acc.      T)A  ]'eATT)|l65A 

Voc.  A  feATT)|t6]5  Voc.    A  feAn)]t65A 

By  these  examples  we  find  the  genitive  takes  an  increase  of 
e,  and,  to  conform  to  the  rule  "  slender  with  slender,"  &c.,  a 
slender  vowel  ^  is,  if  required,  made  to  go  immediately  before 
ic  in  the  preceding  syllable.  Hence,  65  is,  as  we  see  above, 
changed  into  0156,  ac  into  A^se,  and  eAc  into  150,  in  the 
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genitive  singular.  Hence,  monosyllables,  as  ]*Iac,  a  rod; 
l^ti),  a  hand ;  become  in  the  genitive  singular,  flAjce,  of  a 
rod ;  l^^tije,  of  a  hand ;  having  ^  inserted  before  the  final 
consonant  which  precedes  the  increase.  Those  nouns  that 
have  1  as  the  characteristic,  take  only  e,  as,  bfeitij,  gen.  b&]ti)e ; 
■puAjTt?,  gen.  ^uA^nje ;  c]|t,  gen.  q]te.  By  observing  how  the 
declension  is  gone  through,  the  cases  that  are  alike  can  easily 
be  known. 

The  dative  and  ablative  singular,  are  formed  from  the  geni- 
tive by  dropping  the  increase,  as  bo'tj  c-feArt}|t6i5 ;  by 
dropping  e  from  the  genitive  ^eArn|t6i5e,  we  have  |*eATt)|i6|3. 

The  vocative  must  have  attenuation.  Hence,  it  is  formed 
from  the  genitive  by  dropping  e. 

Nominative  plural — General  rule — First — Those  nouns 
that  have  ^  as  the  characteristic ,  form  the  nominative  plural 
like  the  genitive  singular,  as  fCAO^c,  f,  a  flight  of  birds,  gen. 
sing.  i-cAOjce,  nom.  plural,  ^cAoice. 

There  are  two  other  forms  which  some  nouns  of  this  declen- 
sion often  assume,  viz. :  ai)<v  and  aca. 

Nom.  Singular.  Genitive.    Nom.  Plural. 

C   c\x]x,  f,  «  case ;  cu]fe      cu]feApA. 

Ex.  of  nouns  of        ^PX^^^^'^^  thcnippk  ;  b]he       blbeA^A. 

the    second    de- J       f>|f,  I,  jO^;  VIV^  V]V^^V^' 

SwCSl     rco]Z,  i'^i^iroat;  rcoi3e  rco,5eA^A. 

f         So  nouns  ending  in  e^tt)  have  only  this  form, 
1^        as  l^]n},  fj  a  leap  ;  plural  lejnjeA^A 

(^   clA^f ,  f,  a  sand-pit  ;      clA]|*e,  clAjfeACA. 

clttA]T),*   f,    a    meadow,   or   bog   island; 
J  cluA]i)e,  cluA]T)eACA; 

and  cluA^tjce. 

&A]|ic,  f,  a  clod ;  bAi|tce,  bA]|tceACA. 

TC|tA]c,  f,  a  scraw ;       f  cfiA]ce,  7*c|iA]ceACA. 

Secondly  : — Those  nouns  of  this  declension  that  have  the 
characteristic  vowel,  broad  (viz. :  a,  o,  or  u),  form  the  nom- 
inative plural  from  the  nominative  singular  by  taking  a  broad 
increase,  as : — 


Ex.  of  nouns  of 
the    second    de- 
clension thatfonn  ^ 
the  nom.   plural 
inACA 


*  I  find  in  pa^e  99  of  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar,  cluA]n  given 
down  as  belongmg  to  the  third  declension.  It  appears  to  belong 
more  properly  to  the  second,  and  I  have  found  it  so  on  making 
reference  to  other  authorities. 
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ji?5e^t7,    a  daughter,      nom.  plural  iijjeAtjA. 
peAc65,  a  pea-hen^  „  peAcosA 

COf,  ./OO/,  „  CO|*A 

so  ciji,  though  having  the  characteristic  slender,  makes  qoftcA 
in  the  nom.  plural.  Many  also  take  in  the  plural  the  form 
ACA,  as  flAc,  a  rod;  -^Iacaca,  &c. 

The  Genitive  plural  is  like  the  nominative  singular.  It  has 
very  commonly  the  final  vowel  in  the  last  syllable,  hroad. 
Hence,  if  the  nominative  singular  have  the  characteristic 
slender,  it  is  omitted  where  it  can,  in  order  to  form  the  geni- 
tive plural,  as  ^JUA^rt),  a  sound;  genitive  plural,  tjA  b-|:uAnj. 
Hence,  too,  those  nouns  that  form  the  nominative  plural,  in 
eA^A,  form  the  genitive  plural  from  it  by  dropping  the  final  a; 
as,  nominative  plural,  x)^  l^iitjeA^Aj  genitive  plural,  tjA 
l^in^eA^.  This  formation  of  the  genitive  plural  is  not  much 
minded  by  modern  writers  of  the  Irish  language. 

There  are  a  few  monosylhables  spelled  with  eA,  eu,  or  ]A, 
which,  in  forming  the  genitive  singular,  they  change  into  e], 
in  conformity  with  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section, 
on  these  same  diphthongs;  but  they  form  the  nominative 
plural  regularly — Examples  : — 

cjteAf,  f,   battle,  gen  sing.  c|ie]fe,      nom.  plu.  cfteAfA. 

3ti]Aij,  f,  the  sun,  „         sri^lije,               „      5TI|AT)a. 

C|tioc,  f,  end,  „         cji^ce,                 „      c]\]oca. 

ceAjtc,  f,  ^tf/i,  „         ceiftce  or  ci|ice,,      ceAfiCA. 

Section  IV. 
THIRD  declension:  how  the  cases  of  its  nouns  are  formed. 

To  the  third  declension  belong  all  nouns  in  d]]t,  ajI,  A]|t, 
Acc,  and  all  verbal  nouns  without  exception.  This  declension 
is  known  by  its  taking  a  broad  increase  (a). 

Examples — Sli^va]-^te6]]i,  Saviour;  ci^]\]6e^cz,  virtue 
rt)o\A6,  praise. 

Note — The  learner  should  not  store  his  memory  with  all  these  rules 
and  their  exceptions :  better  is  it,  by  far,  to  learn  the  leading 
portions,  the  declensions  of  nouns,  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  &c.  ; 
and  then  after  thus  knowing  something  of  the  grammar  to  see  what 
are  exceptions  to  the  broad,  plain  features  of  the  language  ;  to  learn 
why  and  when  they  become  exceptions. 
3 
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Example  of  Nouns  ending  in  6|ft. 

Sl^T;ui5ce6]|i,  a  Saviour. 
Singular. 


J^om.  AT)Sl^r)u]5ce6i]i, 

The  Saviour. 
Gen.  AT)  Sl^t)U]5ce6itA. 

Abl.  I  b\^  c-SUi?ui5ceoi|t. 
Ace.  AT)  Sl^t>u]5ce6]|i. 
Voc.  A   Sl^T)U]5ce6]|i. 


Plural. 

Nom.  T)A  SlAT)U]5ce6i|ti6e, 

^//<?  Saviours. 

Gen,  ijA  Sl^T)u]5ce6||i,  or 

Sl^i)u]5c6ftAC. 

Dat.cbo?       c■^,        •  •  -      t 
Abl.i  aJ^^  SUT)ui5ceoi|iib 

Ace.  T)A  Sl^i;ui5ce6]|i]8e. 
Voc.  A    Sl^i)U]5ce6i|i]&e. 


Evample  of  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  acc. 

c^]l]6eAcc,  virtue. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  AT)  ci^]li6eAcc.  Nom.  t)A  cAil]6eAccA. 

Gen.   T)A  c^il]8eACCA.  Gen.   t)A  5-cAil^6eAcc. 

D.  or  jbol,  ,  ,,^      .     Dat.  f  bo")  ,  ic      •       u 

Ab.      \  6  J    ^  3-c^lll^eAcc.  ^^    I    .|TjA5-c^lllbeAccA]b 

Ace.   AT)  c^]l6eAcc.  Acc.    t;a  cA^li&eAccA. 

Yoc.     A  cAil]6eAcc.  Voc.      a  cA]l]6eACCA. 

Example  of  Verbal  Nouns,  (without  the  article.) 


T170IA&,  praise. 


Singular. 
Nom.  ti)olA6. 
Gen.  tijolcA. 
Dat.  tt)oIa&. 
Acc.  ti)oIa6. 
Voc.     ttjoIaS. 


Plural. 
rt)o\c  A,  praises. 

Tt)0lA6. 

TtjolcAib. 

Tl^olcA. 
TT)0lrA. 


By  these  examples  we  perceive  all  the  cases  of  the  singular 
number  are  alike,  except  the  gen. — In  the  plur.  the  Nom.  Acc. 
and  Voc.  are  the  same ;  the  Dat.  and  A.b.  are,  as  in  every  other 
declension,  alike,  and  formed  from  the  Nom.  plural. 

Most  nouns  terminating  in  acc,  that  express  an  abstract 
idea,  have,  as  in  all  other  languages,  no  plural :  but  a  few, 
such  as  TTjAmcc,  a  curse  ;  c^]li6eAcc,  virtue  ;  admit  a  plural. 


By  the  Gen.  Sing,  we  know  the  declension  to  which  a  noun 
belongs.  A  broad  increase  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
third  declension.  Hence  (a)  is  added  to  the  nom.  to  form  the 
genitive,  as  ci>.]i\6eACz,  Nom-  cix]\]6eAczA,  Gen.  If  the  last 
vowel  in  the  final  syllable  be  ^,  it  is  dropped  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  :  "slender  with  slender,  and  broad  with  broad/' 
and  A  added,  to  form  the  Gen.  Ex.  SVAi)U]-^ted]-\i,  N.  SU- 
i)u]5ce6}tA,  G. ;  bl^A&Ajr),  jST,  a  year ;  bljAbATjA,  G.  of  a  year, 

A  few  nouns  of  one  syllable,  spelled  with  the  diphthong  ]o,  in 
the  Nom.,  take  ca  in  the  Gen.  sing.  Ex.  b]oc,  ^^e;gen. 
beACA,  of  life  ;  yi\ox,  knowledge )  s^en.  |!eA|*A,  of  knowledge. 
'Cojl,  the  will,  makes  coIa  in  the  gen. ;  -pull,  blood;  gen. 
f  oIa  j  ti)U]|t,  the  sea  ;  gen.  n)A]aA.  ^ 

Other  nouns  classed  by  some  grammarians  under  a  separate 
declension  make  the  Gen.  sing,  terminate  in  ac^  Tliey  are 
not  many  :  hence  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  consti- 
tute a  separate  declension.  Ex.  cacatji,  a  city ;  gen.  caca|iac, 
and  by  syncope  cACftAC,  Dat.  cacahi;  So,  cAO|tA,  a  sheep  ; 
CAO^tAc,  in  the  gen. ;  cA0]t<vi5,  Dat.,  &c.  :  co]t6|i),  a  crown  ; 
gen.  co|i6ijAc;  and  by  syncope  cjtoijAc,  Dat.  co|t6/r)  and 
CjtOlT),  &c. 

All  verbal  nouns  that  end  in  a8,  eA6,  U5A&,  form  the  gen. 
sing,  like  the  past  part  of  the  verb,  from  which  they  are  formed: 
Ex.  ii)oIa6,  praise ;  gen.  tdoIca,  of  praise.  Now  rtjolcA  is  also 
the  past  part  of  the  verb,  n)olA&,  to  praise  ;  f^oeA6,  stretching, 
gen.  fiT)ce;  and  f^ijce,  is  the  past  participle:  so,  y\'A\)\XT^o,h, 
salvation,  gen.  flAT)ui5ce,=past  part.,  ti)ii)1u5a6,  a^i  explana- 
tion, gen.  Ti7ii)^5ce=past  part,  in  form. 

'  Nicholas  O'Kearney,  a  most  distinguished  Irish  scholar,  is  of 
opinion,  from  his  very  great  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  Irish, 
that  those  nouns  ending  in  the  nominative  in  ]Ti,  formed  originally, 
the  Genitive,  by  taking  simply,  a  broad  or  slender  increase,  and  not 
the  modern  ending  ac  :  v.  g.  UfAittj  «  flame  ;  formed  the  Genitive, 
Ur^lt^^i  *"d  "ot  UfAttAC, — contractedly  Urrv^c  ;  so  SAitt,  the  oak  ; 
DATiA  and  not  SAttAc.  This  appears  very  naturally,  from  the  rules  of 
analogy,  to  have  been  the  case — yet  it  is  further  shown  by  him,  from 
the  fact  that  bAitt,  in  the  compound  word  which  designates  the  famous 
county  of  the  Curragh,  makes  the  Gen.  not  bAitAC,  but  &a|xa,  as 
C]U.bAt^A=:  Kildare.  Hence  as  the  Gen.  ending  AttA,  in  the  compound 
form,  is  handed  down  since  that  c]\\,  or  church  was  first  founded, 
SATtA,  and  not  SAttAC,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  Genitive. 
If  then  this  simple  form  of  the  Gen.  in  nouns  of  this  class,  were 
adopted,  it  would  render  more  uniform,  and  therefore  more  easy, 
the  third  declension. 
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As  by  syncope  tlie  vowel  that  comes  between  the  mute  and 
liquid,  or  between  two  liquids,  is  taken  away, so  words  thus  con- 
tracted are  lengthened  again  by  inserting  between  the  same  two 
consonants,  the  vowel  omitted,  a  or  any  other  :  Ex.  a6|ia8, 
adoraJion  ;  gen.  A&A|tcA,  of  adoration  ;  co61<n6,  sleep  ;  gen. 
cobAlcA,  of  sleep. 

The  Nam.  plur. — in  most  nouns  of  this  Declension  is  like  the 
Gen.  sing.  This  is  chiefly  true  of  all  verbal  nouns  and  of  many 
that  have  endings  like  them,  yet  for  greater  emphasis  some 
nouns  take  an  additional  syllable, — r)A,  in  forming  the  plural : 
as,  f|tijc,  a  stream  ;  Gen.  Sing.  y^ot<^'f  Nom.  Plur.  fpocA, 
or  ^|tocAi)A. 

But  nouns  terminating  in  o\\i  form  the  Nom.  Plur.  from  the 
Nom.  Sing,  by  adding  ^Se.  Those  that  make  the  Gen.  sing,  in 
AC,  form  the  Nora,  plural,  from  that  Genitive  by  adding  a, 
Ex.  CACA^it,  Gen.  cArjtAc,  Nom.  Plural  cAC|tACA. 

So  ACA]|i,  afatJier  ;  which  makes  the  Gen.  singular,  acajia, 
or  ACA]i ;  and  ttj^ca]|i,  a  mother  ;  b|iS^CAi]t,  a  brother  ;  make 
the  nom.  plur.  Ajcfte  and  AicjteACA,  Dat.  Aiqiib,  or  A^rfieA- 
cAjb ;  n)'A]t\\.e,  n7^]CfteACA,  and  Dat.  n7^ic|i]b  or  TtjA]cfteA- 
CAjb,  &c.' 

The  Gen.  plural  must,  as  I  said  in  treating  of  it  in  the  second 
Declension,  have  the y?7m^  vowel  in  the  last  syllable,  broad; 
Hence  as  in  that  declension  so  in  this,  whenever  the  plural 
nominative  ends  in  ga^a  the  Gen.  is  formed  by  dropping  the 
final  A. 

Hence  personals  in  6||i  form  the  Gen.  plural  in  ofiAc,  and 
those  that  in  the  same  Nom.  plural  end  in  ce  or  t\,  rounden  it  in 
the  Gen  into  eA6 ;  as  t)a  b-r^]t)ceA6.2  Yet  the  general  ten- 
dency of  modern  usage  is  to  form  the  Genitive  Plural  of  all 
nouns  in  Irish  like  the  Nom.  Sing. 

A  few  nouns  are  of  the^r*^  and  of  the  ;^/«Vr/ Declension  : — 
as  b|te|ceArb,  a  judge  ;  xxy-^^te^M^,  goodness,  &:c. 

Section  V. 

FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

Comprises  nouns  that  end  in  A]6e,  ui&e,  A]|te,  ^x),  of  the 
mas.  gender  only  ;  and  those  terminating  in  a,  o,  e,  ]  of  either 
gender. 

This  declension  is  distinguished  by  taking  no  increase  in 
the  Genitive  singular. 

'  Donlevy's  Catechism,  page  92.     Third  Edition. 
»  O'Donovan. 
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Example,  "CiseAjtijA,'  Lord. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.    At)  ci5e<x|ti)A.        Nom.    tjA  c]5eAftr)Ai8e,  ^^e  ^r^«. 
Gen.    At)  ci5eA|tf)  a.        Gen.     tjA  &-c]5eA]tt)A6. 
D.  orfbo"),  D.  or  fbol  ^  ». 

Ab.    \    6J  ^'^ISeATttJA.  ^b.    1  5 1  t)A  c]5eA|tt)Aibib. 

Ace.      At)  ci5eA|tT)A.        Ace.      ija  ci5eA]it)Ai6e. 
Voc.      A   ci5eA|ir)A.        Voc.      a    q5eA]tt)Ai6e. 

In  this  declension,  all  the  cases  in  the  singular  number  are 
alike. 

Tn  the  plural  : — general  rule.  The  nominative  plural  is 
formed  by  adding  i8e  to  the  Nominative  singular.  .Yet  if  the 
word  end  with  e,  in  the  Nom.  singular  the  vowel  e,  is  omitted 
and  \6e  added  to  form  the  plural  v.  g.  '^^rye,  ring  ',  Nom. 
plur.  y:'^]r)\'6e.'^ 

Monosyllables  and  dissyllables  that  end  in  e,  or  i  in  the 
Nom.  sing,  form  the  Nominative  plural  by  changing  into  ce 
the  final  e,  when  the  letter  preceding  it,  is  a  liquid,  as  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

cepe,  ze\t)ze. 

bA]le,  bAjlce. 

When,  however,  the  preceding  letter  is  a  vowel,,  or,  gene- 
rally speaking,  an  aspirated  mute,  then  the  Nom.  plural  is 
formed  by  aspirating  the  c,  thus  assumed  before  e,  Ex : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

fAO],  a  man  of  letters.  yAO]t&. 

C]ioi6e,  c|ioi6ce. 

ce6l|tu]6e,  ce6l|iu]6re. 

2l]ct)e,  a  commandment ;  makes  A-(ceAt)CA;  buitje,  a  person; 
bAO|T)e. 

The  Genitive  plural^  in  this  declension  too,  has  abroad  full 
ending.     Hence  when  the  Nom. plural  has  the  termination  ce 

*  Spelled  according  to  some  c7AtttjA=Tt;g«wa5,  (Greek,)r:Herr, 
(German)  :  modern  spelling  has  it  c(5eATvi)A ;  hence  I  adopt  this  latter, 
as  it  is  more  in  use,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities. 

'  This  final  e,  in  this  and  other  declensions,  is,  it  may  be  said, 
quiescent  in  the  plural.  Hence  it  is,  as  would  appear,  very  properly 
omitted  by  some  writers. 

•  O'Donovan. 
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or  z],  it  is  changed,  as  in  the  last  declension,  into  ze^6,  as  i)a 
n)-bA]lceA8 ;  but  te]vte  makes  ce]r)eA6,  omitting  the  c. 
Connellan  makes  the  Genitive  plural  of  these  nouns,  like  the 
Nom.  sinffular,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  the  better  way  as  the 
tendency  of  usage,  seems  to  lead,  at  present  in  that  way. 

Sectioti  VI. 

'  riFTH    DECLENSION. 

Comprises  nouns  that  end  in  a,  e,  ajij,  of  the  feminine 
gender,  making  the  Genitive  singular  end  in  aij. 

Example,  pe<vrt|*A,  f.  a  person. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  At)  peA]t]*A.  Nom.  tjA  peA]tf  atja. 

Gen.   ijA  peAfifAT).  Gen.   i)a  b-peA|ifAr). 

D.  or     f  bo")  >    ,  D.  or  f  bo  )  ,. 

Ab.       \   5)  ^o-?e<vnr^]0.    ^^^    I    .  p;A  peATifADAib. 

Ace.    Ai)  peAjif A.  Ace.     tja  peAjtfAijA. 

VoC.     A  peAjlfA.  VoC.      A  peA|lfAt)A. 

So  are  declined  ceAC|tATbA,  f,  a  quarter ;  con)A|tf  a,  f,  a  neigh- 
bo2ir ',  cn]x\e,  iy  a pnlse ',  bjle,  i,  flood',  iot)5a,  f,  a  nail; 
plural,  ■iorj5AijA,  and  by  syncope  |oi;5t)A ;  l^vtjArijA,  f,  a  mar- 
ried coujole,  &c. 

The  Dat.  singular  is  formed  from  the  Gen.  sing,  by  attenu- 
ation, or  placing  \  after  a  in  the  last  syllable. 

The  Nom.  plural  is  formed  from  the  Gen.  sing,  by  adding 
A.  The  following  are  exceptions,  5u<\Ia,  a  shoulder ;  plural 
5UA]lle  and  juAiUeACA ;  Iaca,  a  dtick  ;  Nom.  plural  Iaca^t); 
leACA,  a  cheek',  plural  leACA^veACA  ;  AbA]t),  a  river;  the  correct 
plural  of  which  should  be  AbAijA,  and  contractedly  AbijA,  but 
it  is  written  A^brje ;  I  suppose  because  a  final  has  a  curt  sound 
it  was  thrown  into  e,  and  then  1  placed  in  the  preceding  syl- 
lable, according  to  the  rule  slender  with  slender. 

Some  proper  names  are  declined  after  the  form  of  this 
declension  : — 

Q,]^e,  Ireland ;  ^X^nwo^,  M^inster ;  ^Ih^^,  Scotland ;  Sac- 
X^]V)  England;  21|ia,  Aran. 

Section  VII. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    FIVE    DECLENSIONS    OF    IRISH    NOUNS. 

Showing  at  one  view  how  the  Genitive  Singular,  and  the 
Nominative  Plural  of  all  kinds  of  nouns  are  formed. 
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FIRST    DECLENSIOX, 


21,  before  the  final  consonant  of  the  last  syllable  is  changed 
into  A],  o  into  o],  u  into  u],  in  the  genitive  singular,  and 
nominative  plural,  as 

Singular.  PluraU 

Nom.              Gen.  Nom. 

5Ab-A|t,       m,  A^ji,  a  goat ;  A-jji. 

Ti)eA6-or),     m,  o]X),  the  mean  (middle;)    0}X). 

bo]i-uf,        m,  u]|*,  a  door :  ii^l*. 

n)A|ic-Ac,    m,  A15,  a  rider ;  .                 AiJe. 

Exceptions  :  leAbA|t,  m,  ajji,  a  hooh  HA. 

ttb-Al,  m,  A^\,  an  apple;  Ia.,  &c., 

SECOND    DECLENSION    COMPRISES    TAVO    CLASSES    OF    NOUNS. 

First — These  that  have   in  the  nominative  case  singular, 
the  last  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  slender,  as 

bu]l,      f.  le,  an  element ;  le. 

•pfe]|*c,  f.  e,  a  worm,  a  beast ;  e. 

But  y>\^--\\)fi.  ]r)e,  hi/  syncope y   T)e,  a  penny ;  tjeACA,  S^c, 
And  be^l,     f.  beille,  a  lathe ;  leA^A. 

So  l^irt),  f.  a  leap  ;    ]t6iti),  i.  power,  sway  ;  p^l|tc,  f.  a  field ; 

Sfc,  from  the   nominative    plural  in  a^a,  or   eA^A.       But 
co]\l,  a  wood ;  makes  co]llce. 

Second — Those    that   have    the  last  vowel  in   the  final 
syllable,  broad,  as. 

5eAll-AC,   f.         •^^IS©^  ihe  moon ;  aca. 

y:\x\x)-eoT„   f.         eo]5e,  a  window ;  e65A. 

c]A]i,  f.         c^|te,  comb;  c]a|ia. 

THIRD    DECLENSION. 

cA]tAC-Ai]t,  f.  |iA  (contractedly  for  A]tA,)  an  aiiger;  ]ia. 
Ti}eAb-Ail,   f.  Ia,  subtlety ;  Ia. 

■pu^icACb,    f.  AcbA,  conifort  ;  ACbA. 

l]0|*,  f.  leAfA,  a  fort ;  leAfA. 

llAi5,  a  physician,  makes  leA5A  in  the  plural. 
But  STteinj  f.  5|ieArtjA,  a  bit ;  5|ieATT)A0A 

Nouns  in  o]]t  as  5|t]Of-o]|i;     m.  ojtA,  a  fryingpan-,   6||ii6e. 
AC-ATfi     \  father;    m.     AjtA.  AiC|te,  or  AicjteACA. 

TT)^c-Ai|t/    mother;    f.     A|tA  Tt)a]C|te,orn)^1c|ieACA 

1^1  ft,  f.  a  mare.  Ujiac.  U|iaca. 
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VEBBAL    KOUNS. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Nom. 

Verbal  (Z^'f-^t^^>  ^ 

.  loving  ;       u]5ce 

ui5ce. 

Nouns.  >f^^'°^-^^^ 

W(? ;               CA, 

CA. 

fering ;         ca, 

CA. 

FOURTH 

DECLENSION. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative.          Genitive. 

Nominative. 

ci5eA]tt)A,    m.          same 

a  /or^; 

c]5eA|it)A-i&e. 

5^1|tblt),      m.             „ 

a  garden  ; 

■\'6e. 

clAlsAiiie,    m.             „ 

a  babbler; 

l6e. 

ceAr)u]5e,    m.             „ 

a  merchant; 

ceAT)ui5ce. 

Tt)ATi?Ai6e,  uj.             „ 

a  swimmer  ; 

ce. 

ceAD5-A,      f.               „ 

a  tongue; 

CA. 

So  ]*Aoi.      ni.             „ 

a  learned  man 

;                fAOlCe. 

But  bA^le  m.  a  town ;  l6]T)e  f.  a  shirt  ;  make  bA^lce, 
bAiheACA;  lfe]t)ce,  and  lfe]t)ceACA  in  the  plural:  others  as 
cit'bo,  m.  treasure^  plu.  C]fb] ;  ?^1^e»  ./•  a  pair,  plur. 
po^t^ ;  and  -pgifife, ,/",  a  perch  in  length,  p6||i|*].  buiije 
makes  Nom.  Plur.  bAoirje. 


FIFTH    LECLENSrON. 


peA|trA  f.  A^  person;  a^a. 

lAT)Ari)A,  f.  Ai),  a  married  couple ;  at? a. 

So  are  declined  cu] fie,  i.  pulse;  h'iXe^L  flood  ;  ^AbA,  m. 
a  smith.  But  AbAjt),  f.  a  river;  makes  Nom.  .Plur.  A^bije 
and  AjbtjeACA;  5uaIa,  f.  a  shoulder ;  plu.  juA^ltje  and  5ua]1- 
ijeACA ;  leACA,  L  cheek,  Nom.  Plur.  le]coe  and  le]CT)eACA ; 
Iaca,  a  duck  ;  makes  Iaca]1)  in  the  nominative  plural. 

Section  VIII. 

IRREGULAR    NOUNS. 

Sing-lar. 

Nom.  Gen.  Dat. 

be  AT),  f.  a  woman,  v^xj'^x,  iui;ao]. 

b6,      f.  a  cow,  bo,  boiij. 

b^o,    f.  a  quern,  bjto,  bjtoii). 

b|iu  or  b]t0]^,  f.  womb,  b]tui^e,  bfio^,  b|tO]^. 

CAO]tA,  f.  a  sheep,  caojiac,  caojia. 

ceo,  m.  a  fog.  cjac,  ce6]3,  ceo. 
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Nona. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

ci)o,  f.  a  nut, 

ct)ui, 

crju. 

cj\^,  f.  t/ie  earth, 

C|tlA6, 

C|t&. 

Cfto,  in.  a  sty  or  fold. 

cno], 

C|t6. 

c\x,    m.  a  hound, 

COT)  or  cut;, 

cult)  or  co^t). 

<DiA,  God^ 

436, 

<D]A,  Voc.  <t)6. 

y^,  m.  a  ray  or  javelin, 

3<^e.  3^1> 

5<^>  5^1- 

5&,    f.  a  goose. 

3eA6, 

5ei6. 

I  A,    m.  a  day, 

Ue, 

l^  l6, 

Tt)],    f.  a  month. 

miOfA,  T17ir. 

TDl. 

0  or  u<v  m.  a  grandson  or 

descendant  \x\, 
Piural. 

UA  or  0. 

Norn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ti)ij^,  women. 

bAij, 

it)T)&lb. 

bA,  coz^*. 

bo, 

buAjb. 

b|t6iT)ce,  querns. 

b|t6t). 

bjiojijqb. 

b]tOT)i)A,  wombs. 

bjioi), 

b]to^Aib. 

CA0||l]5,   */ig(?p. 

CAOjlAC, 

CA0ftCA]b. 

cia6,  yb^«. 

ceo. 

ceocA^b. 

CtJO,  CtJOCA,  W«/«, 

CT)06, 

ct)ocA|b,orcT)oib. 

C|tfe8eAT)A,  earths. 

CfllAb, 

C|ie6eAT)Aib. 

C]t6ice,  /b^fi?*, 

CjtO, 

C|i6cA]b. 

cult)  hounds. 

COX), 

COIJA^b. 

<D6e  or  t)6]ce,  (?o^5. 

<DlA, 

t)6]cib. 

5Aece  or  ja^,  ro^*  or  javelins,  5Ac,or  5AecA6,5A]b,  jAeqb. 
5&a6i6  or  56at)a,  ^fe«e,         3Sa6,  56A6]b,  jfeAtjA^b. 

lAece,  ^aj'*,  l^  or  IaccaS,  lAecib. 

Tt)iofA,  months,  ")10f,  iDiofAib. 

u^,  grandsons,  Sfc.  ua,  u^b,  Voc.  u]. 

CHAPTER  III. 
OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  are  declined  in  Irish  :  they  agree  with  their  nouns 
in  gender,  number,  and  case.  Their  place  is  after  the  noun, 
as  Ai)  f  eAjt  n)^]t,  the  good  man. 

Section  T. 

OF  THE  DECLENSIONS  OF  ADJECTIVES,    THEIR  NUMBER. 

There  are  tliree  declensions  of  adjectives  : — the  first  after 
the  form  of  the  1st.  and  2nd.  declension  of  nouns  : — the  second 
after  the  form  of  the  third  of  nouns,  and  the  third  after  the 
form  of  the  fourth  declension. 
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The  Nom.  plural  takes  an  increase  : — broad y   if  the  last 
vowel  of  the  final  syllable  be  broad  j  sAort,  if  skori. 

Example,  caoI,  slender. 


Singular. 

Plural 

masculine. 

feminine. 

masculine. 

feminine 

Nom.  cAol, 

CAOI. 

Nom.  caoIa 

caoIa. 

Gen.    cAojl, 

CAO^le. 

Gen.     cAol, , 

CAol. 

Dat.     CAol, 

CAOll. 

Dat.      caoIa 

caoIa. 

Ace.      CAol, 

CAoll. 

Ace.      caoIa, 

caoIa. 

Voc.     CA;]l, 

CAO]. 

Yoc.     caoIa, 

caoIa. 

Example  2, 

rt)]x),^ne,  tender. 

1 

Singular. 

Plural 

. 

masculine. 

feminine. 

masculine. 

'eminine. 

Nom.  m]r), 

n)]V- 

Nom.  rv]V&, 

rV)V&- 

Gen.   n)]V) 

n)]X)e. 

Gen.    TT)io> 

n)]t). 

Dat.    rv]i), 

n))x). 

Dat.     n)]t)e, 

n^ioe. 

Ace.    n)]x), 

ri)]V, 

Ace.     ri)]x)e, 

Tt)iT)e. 

Yoc.   rbjO, 

iV\\). 

Yoc.    TbiDe, 

TDitje. 

In  the  first  example,  the  Gen.  mas.  (cao]1,)  is  attenuated 
according  to  the  first  declension  of  nouns  :  The  Gen.  fem. 
takes  both  attenuation  and  an  increase  of  e. — according  to 
the  ?'nd.  declension  of  nouns.  In  the  second  example — the 
nom.  is,  already — so  to  speak — attenuated;  and  accordingly 
in  the  Gen.  mas.  it  assumes  no  change ;  while  the  Gen.  feminine 
takes  a  short  increase  according  to  the  form  of  the  second  de- 
clension. Hence  as  the  declining  of  both  is  substantially  the 
same — diflfering  only  in  the  accidental  trifle  of  having  a  broad 
or  slender  vowel  last  in  the  final  syllable,  I  have  classed  them, 
contrary  to  the  usual  division,  only  under  one  declension. 

Adjectives  ending  in  ac,  as  5|i^6ac,  loving ;  are  declined 
in  the  same  manner  : 


mas. 
Nom.  3]t^6Ac, 
Gen.   5|tiv&Ai^, 
Dat.    5]i^6ac, 


fem. 
Nom.  5|ia8ac. 
Gen.    5]ta6Ai5e. 
Dat.    5|i^6ai5,  &c. 


Monosyllables  spelled  with  eA,  eu,  take  e^,  in  the  Gen.  ac- 
cording to  the  declension  of  monosyllabic  nouns  of  the  1st. 
and  2nd.  declensions. 
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Example,  seuji,  iharp. 

Singular. 

masculine.  feminine. 

Norn.  5eu|t,  S^i^T*- 

Gen.    56^|t,  jenie. 

Dat.    5feu|i,  seift. 

SECOND    DECLENSION. 

The  second  declension  following  the  analogy  of  the  third 
declension  of  Nouns  takes,  in  the  Gen.  singular,  a  broad 
increase,  which  is  the  same  all  through  the  plural.  To  this 
declension  belong  all  Adjectives  terminating  in  ATtjA^l,  which 
is  the  same  as  ■catt)A]1  :  (Latin  similis,)  and  corresponds,  in  the 
ending  of  Irish  words,  to  the  Latin  termination,  abilis ;  or  ly^ 
(contracted  ly  for  like^  English;  as  ]:l^]CArbAil,  princely', 
wliicli  is  thus  declined  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Mas.  and  Fem.  Mas.  and  ¥em. 

IsTom.  ^lAiCAtbAil,  Nom.  ^UicAii^U. 

Gen.    plAicATtjlA,  Gen.   ^Iaicatt^aiI. 

Dat.     flAjCATi^uil.  Dat.    ^Iaicah^Ia. 

Of  course  these  Adjectives  are  syncopated,  for,  when  an  increase 
takes  place  in  the  Gen.  Sing,  and  Nom.  plural,  the  a  before  the 
liquid  is,  according  to  Rule,  omitted,  v.  g.  pUjcAibAil,  Gen.  |:U]C. 
AtbAlA,  and  by  syncope  ^UicaiijIa,  (see  note,  p.  27.)  This  ending 
AtpAiU  is  often  contracted  into  ajI.  and  so  written,  as  cuacaiI* 
Genitive  cuacaIa  J    from  cuAr,  and  atija]!. 

THIED    DECLENSION. 

Embraces  under  it  all  Adjectives  that  end  in  Vowels.  Ex. 
fOTjA,  lucky ;  which,  like  an  English  Adjective,  is  the  same  in 
all  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural ;  so  are  declined,  &oi?a, 
miserable;  AOfbA,  aged,  &c.  Exception,  beo,  makes  b]  in 
the  Gen.  and  bed6A  in  the  plural. 

Section  IT. 

ADJECTIVES   DECLINED    WITH    NODKS. 

Adjectives  commencing  with  mutable  consonants,  are,  when 
declined  with  Nouns,  like  them,  aspirated ; — if  feminine,  in 
the  Nom.  Ace.  and  Voc.  Singular; — if  Masculine  in  the  Gen. 
and  Voc.  Sing.;  and  in  the  Nom.  plur.  "if,"  says  O'Douovan, 
page  113,  "  the  Noun  ends  in  a  Consonant." 
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ATj  f eA|i  56^1,  the  white  man  ;  aij  beAij  117611,  the  big  woman. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn 

AX)  ^e^v-  "S^^l* 

Norn 

•  V^  V]!}  S^aIa. 

Gen. 

^V  V}V-  51^^ 

Gen. 

r)A  b-|:eA|t  T)-3eAl. 

Dat. 

(bo)  'x)  ^eATi  seAl, 

Dat. 

(bo)T)A  ^eA^tA^b  5eAlA. 

Ace. 

At)  t:eA|i  seAl, 

Ace. 

i)A  t^iTi  jeAU. 

Voc. 

^  rin  51^' 

Voc. 

A  ^eAflA  5eAlA. 

Ai)  beAij  Ti)0|t, 

the  big 

woinan. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom 

At)  beAij  ri^oit, 

Nom. 

t)A  n)r)A  TDOftA.             _ 

Gen. 

t)A  r^tja,  xr}0\\i&, 

Gen. 

t)A  Tt}-bAt)  n76|t.           1 

Dat. 

(bo)  '15  TT)T)AO]  rbojit, 

Dat. 

(bo)  t)A  TT)T)^]b  njojiA. 

Ace. 

At)  beATj  Tr)6|t, 

Ace. 

T)A  rx)\)''X  n^ofiA. 

Voc. 

A  beAl)    TT)6||l, 

Voc. 

A  XX)X)'^  tt}6flA. 

Tlie  following  examples  are  given  to  show  how  Nouns  and 
Adjectives  beginning  with  a  vowel  are  declined. 

Example  1,  65^i)ac  ^|ib,  a  tall  young  man. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  AT)  c-65icT)AC    ^pb,    Nom.  i)a  b*o3A^r)Ai5  ^|tbA. 
Gen.   AT)  65^T)Ai5     ^ifib,  Gen.  tja  t)-65at)ac  i)-^|ib. 
Dat.    bo't)  65^t)AC    ^]tb,    Dat.    bo  T)Ab-O5^0Ai5ib  AjtbA. 
Ace.    AT)  C-65A1JAC  ^jtb,    Ace.    ija  b-65i^r)Ai5  ivjtbA. 
Voc.    A    65Ai)A]5    ^ijtb,  Voc.  a   os^ijaca  A^ibA. 
Example  2,  6]3  ^lujt),  a  beautiful  virgin. 
Singular,  Plural. 

Nom.  At)  615  ^lu]t),  Nom.  t)A  b-o^je  ^luitje. 

Gen.  t)A  b*oi5^  Mu]t)e,     Gen.    t)a  t)-6i5  t)-^Iuit). 
Dat.    bo't)  6|3  ^lu]T),  Dat.     bo  t)A  b-6i5ib  Mu^tje. 

Ace.    AT)  6]5  4xlu]t)  Ace.    t)a  b-6|5e  Alu^tje. 

Voc.   A    015  aIwI')^  ^oc.    a    oi5e  Alu^tje. 

In  modern  Irisli  the  Dat.  and  Ab.  cases  of  Adjectives  do 
not — like  the  Nouns — take  the  termination  ^b.  And  in  con- 
versation the  Nouns  too,  are  seldom  graced  with  this  distin- 
guishing mark. 

Section  III. 

DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON  :     SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMPARA- 
TIVE AliD  ABOUT  THE  SUPERLATIVE. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  Comparison  ;  the  Positive,  Compara- 
tive, and  Superlative.      The  Positive  is  the  simple  form  of  the 
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Adjective,  Ex.  b|ie&3,  elegant;    caoI,  slender ;    ^eAtjATb^il 
amiable. 

The  Comparative  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  sign  of  Compa- 
rison T)io|*,  to  the  Genitive  singular  feminine  of  the  Positive  ; 
as  from  cAoile,  Gen.  sing.  fem.  of  the  Adjective,  caoI;  we 
have,  by  prefixing  xyyox,  the  Comparative,  x)\ox  CAOile,  more 
slender ;  so  jcat^vtijaiI,  Gen.  sing.  5eAi5Ari7lA,  Comparative 
yj\oX  5eAt)ATT)lA. 

T)iof,  whenever  used,  is,  always,  a  true  and  a  sure  sign  for 
knowing  the  Comparative.  But  the  Comparative  is  sometimes 
without  it ;  for,  when  an  assertion  in  the  affirmative  is  made 
and  ihat  we  want,  in  that  assertion,  to  make  use  of  the  Com- 
parative degree  of  the  Adjective,  then  we  prefix  not  ij^of,  but 
simply  the  third  person  singular  of  \X\^  present  ^  ox  past  tense  of 
the  Irish  substantive  verb,  "  bo  beic,"  to  be ;  as,  ■\x  5eAr)An}lA 
S&An)ur  't)^SeA5At).  Bu6  5eATj<5TblA  P^b]tu]c  'tja  U]U]aii7. 

But  when  an  assertion  in  the  negative  is  made,  then 
neither  ri\ox,  uor  ^f,  nor  bii6  is  used  but  the  simple  particle 
of  negation  \)\,  for  the  present  tense,  and  r)p|i  for  the  past, 

as,    t)]    5eAT)ATt)lA    S^ArtJUf     't)2V      SeA5AT)  :    T)jO|t    geATJArblA 

P^b|tu]c  '^y'^  \X}\\^i^rr). 

Adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  are  not  declined  : — 

Sometimes  "  be,"  contractedly  for  be  &  "  of  it ;"  is  added 
to  the  comparative.  Ex.  ]]♦  peA|i]xbe  cu  rit),  you  are  the 
belter  of  that :  "  Post  coraparitivum,"  says  Zeuss,  Gram- 
matica  Celtica,  Yol.  I.  p.  283,  "frequens  est  particula  be 
quo  videtur  respondere  latine,  "  eo." 

The  repetition  of  the  positive,  is — after  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrews, — as  a  comparative  form  in  use  among  the  peasantry ; 
Ex.  c|torT)  c|ton) ;  n^oft  Ti)6]t. 

The  Superlative  is  formed  from  the  comparative  by  prefix- 
ing the  article  to  the  noun ;  as,  ai)  ^eA|t  ^f  5eAr)ArblA,  much 
— as  seems — after  the  manner  of  the  French  who  form  the 
superlative  from  the  comparative  by  the  addition  of  the 
definite  article,  as,  plus  aimable ;   le  plus  aimable. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  expression,  for  instance,  If  ^  5eA5Aij 
ir  5eAt)Aii)U\,  we  find  no  art.  prefixed  to  the  noun,  and  still  it  can 
bear  the  meaning  indicated  by  the  superlative  degree.  True,  but 
if  we  supply  the  art.  (which,'  in  the  above  sentence  is  left  under- 
stood,) and  say,  If  6  Scasaij  ai)  t>\x\x)Q  ir  A]ti&e,  it  puts  the  sentence 
more  in  the  light  of  the  superlative.  Still  it  must  be  said,  that  in 
sentences  of  this  kind,  we  can  know  only  by  the  context,  whether  the 
Adj.  be  of  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree.     For,  if  the  word* 
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be'T)  Beinc.  of  the  two ;  or  be'i)  ctxjiirt  of  the  three  ;  be  placed  after 
AiTxbe,  the  sentence  will  admit  the  meaning  either  of  a  comparative 
or  of  a  superlative.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  peculiar  to  the 
superlative  is  the  first  that  would  strike  one  on  reading  the  sentence  ; 
but  still  it  can  bear  the  meaning  attached  to  the  comparative. 
Hence  in  such  phrases  whenever  their  meaning  may  be  doubtful,  it 
is  better  to  supply  the  words  that  will  destroy  the  ambiguity. 
Hence  some  Irish  Grammarians  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
to  the  superlative  form  the  words  Aift  bjc,  a/ arW  ;  ^ai)  borijAi),  in  the 
world,  &c.,  &c.  But  this  is  not  always  necessary  as  the  context  is 
a  sufficient  guide. 

There  are  in  Irish  many  particles,  which,  like  the  Prench 
"Hen,  ire,forf,  eztrememeni ;"  and  the  English  very,  exceed- 
ingly, ^c,  give  to  the  adjectives  to  which  they  are  prefixed 
the  meaning  attached  to  superlatives. 

At),  very,    as,  Aij-ttjA^c,  very  good. 

|:]0]t,  true,  y:}0]{.-v!)^]t,  truly  good. 

■^\^,j)ure,  ^l^-^e^l,  purely    white. 

■po,  very  excessively,  |io  tt^Ajc,  excessively  good,  too  good. 

X'^V;  exceedingly,  ^ 4v]t  tija^c,  exceedingly  good. 

u|i,  very,  (in  the  depressing  sense^J   u^-]f]6l,  very  lowly ^  u|i- 

5|i^T)A,  very  ugly. 

The  adjective  always  follows  its  noun.  There  are  many 
primitive  adjectives  in  Irish,  such  as  cao]!),  hind ;  h]\,fond ; 
bjioc,  bad ;  bjAt),  strong  ;  n)6fi,  great  and  the  like,  which, 
like  ^/aoj,  fond  ;  x«««j,  bad  ;  ^tycii,  great ;  axug,  swift ;  unite  with 
nouns,  verbs,  and  other  adjectives.  In  this  case  of  course  they 
precede  the  noun. 

U^le  signifying  "  all,"  follows  its  noun,  in  the  sense  of 
"every,"  it  precedes  it:  Ex.  ai)  bonjAt)  u]le,  all  the  world ; 
i)A  bAO^rje  u]le,  all  ike  people  ;  At)  u]le  bu^Tje,  every  body : — 
beA5,  good  ;  b^toc,  bad ;  -pio^,  white ;  t)ua6,  new  ;  f  eAi),  old  ; 
Sfc.  go  before,  tda^c,  good  ;  olc,  bad  ;  Wm),  scaI,  white  ;  u|i, 
new ;  ao|ta,  old ;  8fc.  come  after  Nouns. 


NOUNS. 

Section  IV. 

COMPARISON     OF   IBREGULAR    ADJECTIVES. 

The  following  adjectives,  which  in  most  languages  have  no 
regular  mode  of  comparison,  are  irregular  also  in  Irish. 
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beoi5>  im^^> 
beA5,  good, 
■pAbA,  long, 


easy,    ijjof  |:ufA,  u|-a,  i|-  |:u|*a,  uf  a. 


Positive.  Comparative.     Superlative, 

T)jor  luJA,  If  IU5A. 

i}]Of  beAC,  ]]•  beAC. 

t>iof  i^Ajbe,  -[x  pAibe. 

Dior  i^^lSreor        fpoisre. 

]:u]tur, 

ufiur, 

5A|t,«<?ar,  (o/';j^ac^,)D1or  3A]|ie.        ir  5^1^^- 

rsoiitibe,  rsoijtibe. 

(.  CUf  CA,  (,  CU|*CA. 

(  Tt}6,  f  T1}0. 

ij]Of  ]ot)rbu]t)e,  or  Atjr<v,  ^f  lotjTtju^ije  If 

AT)fA. 

v\ox  reAjiTi, 

TJlOf   TD]Ot)CA, 
Upr    V!)b, 
T)]Of    Tt^eAfA, 

1  ceo, 


7oXr; }  '^^'^^^ 

]ot)ri)u]ij,  </i?ar, 

njATC,  good, 
rr)\r)]c,  often, 
Tt}6|t,  great f 
olc,  ^a6?, 


ceocA. 


Tr  ")o. 

f  ceo. 

ir 


ceocA. 


Section  V. 

OF   NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES  :    OP  NUMERALS  APPLIED  TO  PERSONS 

ONLY. 


% 


VALUE.  CARDINALS. 

1.  A01). 

2.  bo,  6 A, 

3.  cjii, 

4.  ceACA]]!,  ceicjte, 

5.  CU15, 

6.  r^, 

7.  T^ACC, 

8.  occ, 

9.  T)A01, 


ORDINALS. 

cfeAb,  Aor)ii7A8. 
bA|tA,  b6rbA6. 
cjieAf,  cTi1ri7A6 

CeAC|lATi)A8. 

cu]5eA6. 

r^iTpAS,  and  r^ireAb. 

reAccrT)A&. 

0CCTt)A6. 
T)Ad]ttJA&. 
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VALUE.         CARDINALS. 

10.  &e]C, 

11.  A01J-b&A5, 

12.  bo  66 A5, 

13.  c]t]-b6<v5, 

14.  ceACA]|t-b&A3, 

15.  cu]3-b§A5, 

16.  |*6-b6A5, 

17.  ^eAcc-b&A3, 

18.  occ  b&A3, 

19.  t)<^o^-b&A5, 
^[cce,  or  ■pice, 

(  Aor)  a'i*  ^]tc&,  or 
(  AOl)  A]|t  ^iccjb 
J  bo  aY  1^1  tee,  or 
I  bo  A]|t  ^]tc]b, 
i  z\i]  ^Y  1^1  cce,  or 
i  cTi]  Ai|i  ^icc|b. 
ceACA]|i  aY  V]^^^i 
cu]5  aY  n^^®* 
^&  aY  V1^ce, 
■{♦eACc  aY  T^icce, 
occ  aY  T^jcce, 


20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 

31. 

40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 


ORDINALS. 

bejCrbAS. 

AoijrbA6  bfeA3. 

bOTT)A6  b&A3. 

citiTt)A6  bfeA3,  or  cjteAr  beA3. 

ceACftAtbAb  beA3. 

cui3TbA6  bfeA3. 

feri)A6  b6A3. 

|*eACCTt)Ab-b&A3. 

occrbA6  b6A3. 

ijA0]rbA6  66a3. 

pjcceAb. 

Aoi)rbA6  Ai|t  -pjccib. 
borbA6  A]|i  -picc^b. 
C|i]ri7A&  A]|i  -piccib 

CeAC|tATt)A8  Al]l  f lCC]b. 

cui3rbA6  A]]t  fr]ccib. 
]*&rT7A6  Ai|t  ^icc|b. 
]*eACCTbA6  Ai|i  frjccjb. 
occtt}A8  ATjt  -pircib. 
i)A0irbeA8  A]|i  ^icc]&. 

be]crt)A8  A^jt  -pjccib. 


T)Aoi  A  X  ^icce, 

fbejc  aY  l^icce,  ancient 

\form  cfi)oc<vb, 

Aor)  b&A3  aY  fjcce,        AOT)rbA8bfeA3  A]]t  ^icc^b. 

bji  ficc]b,  bic  ■piccibeA8. 

beicA'fb^fr]cc]b,CA03Ab,  be]CTT)A8  A]|i  8^  ^icc]&. 

c|i]  f  iccjb,  c|ti   T^]cc]beA8. 

bejc  aY  c|ti  picc|b,       be]cri?A8  Aiit  C|ti  ^jccib 

cfejcfte  picc]b,occn)03Ab,  ce]c|ie  ]:|Cc^beA8. 


90.  bejc  aY  ce]C|ie  t^ic]b,   be]CTi)A8  a]|i  cejCjie  |:]ccib. 


100.  c&Ab, 
200.  b^  cfeAb, 
300.  rji]  c&Ab, 
400.  ce]cite  c^Ab, 
1000.  TDile, 
2000.   8^  n)]\e, 
3000.  cfi^  n)]\e, 
10,000  bejc  n)]\e, 
1000,000,  tDill]ut>, 


C§AbA8. 

b^  c6AbA8. 
cp]  c6AbA8» 
ceicjte  cfeAbA8. 
Ti7ileA8. 
bic  TbileA8. 

Cfl]  TT7]leA8. 

beic  ti7ileA8. 
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2loi),  one  ;  8^,  two,  cause  aspiration  (6^  b-cpiAi),  two-thirds 
excepted),  ^eAcc,  7 ;  occ,  8;  i;ao],  9;  be^c,  ten\  cause 
eclipsis  and  prefix  x),  to  those  words  whose  initial  is  a  vowel.^ 
pjcce,^  20  ;  Gen.  i^icceAb ;  Dat.  \\tc\h  ;  N.  P.  ^icc^b;  c&Ab, 
100;  Gen.  c&]b,  N.  P.  c6Ab<v ;  rt)ile  makes  in  the  plural 
Ttjilce.  'piece,  20  ;  c&Ab,  100;  rnile,  1000;  though  plural, 
have  a  collective  signification  ;  and  hence,  in  Irish,  agree  with 
a  noun  in  the  Sing.  Number.  Ex.  cfeAb  bujije,  a  hundred 
persons;  rn^lft  |reA|i,  a  thousand  men. 

The  ordinals  c^Ab,  first)  bAjiA,  second;  and  c|teA]*, 
third;  aspirate  the  noun  that  follows  them.  Ex.  ai)  c^Ab' 
lpftA|i,  the  first  man  ;  at)  cfeAb  beAi),  the  first  woman.  And 
occrbA&,  whether  the  noun  following  it  be  masculine  or 
feminine  takes  c  before  it.  Ex.  aij  c-occTijA&  iT)5eAij,  the 
eighth  daughter. 

NUMERALS   APPIilED    TO   PERSONS    ONLY. 

b]|*,  a  pair,  n)6ft-fei]*eA]i,       "^  seven 

or  ]*eAcrA|i.      )  persons. 

j  he]]vc,  a  co7tple,  occa|i,  eight  persons. 

\lAt)AtT)A]T)j  a  married  couple,  T;Aot)bA]t,  nine perso?is. 

c]tju]t,  a  trio,  three  persons,  beicT)eAbA|t,  te?!:  persons. 

ce4>.i\iA]i, /bur persons,  b^|t6A5,  twelve  persons^ 
cu|5eA|i,  jft'^  persons, 
fe|]*eA|t,  six  persons. 

These  words  are  compounded — b]]*,  be^^it  and  l^TjArbA]!) 
excepted — of  the  word  ^eA|t  and  the  numerals — 3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  &c.,  as  feifCAji  is  composed  of  |*6,  6,  and  y:e^i^,man; 
so  b^|i6A3  is  contractedly  for  b^-'peA|t-66A5,  twelve  men ; 
Hence  this  form  of  enumerating  is  applied  to  persons  only, 
whether  male  or  female,  as  |*eTfeA]t  ^eA|i,  six  men  ;  xe\xe^\i 
bAi),  six  women.  We  could  not  correctly  say  Ttjoii-feifeAii 
capaI,  seven  horses.  These  exceptions,  b]]*  and  bei]tc,  as 
the  word  ^eA|i  enters  not  into  their  compositioi},  are  connected 
with  their  own  proper  substantives.  They  all  govern  the  noun 
in  the  Gen.  Plural. 


'  In  general  then,  b;iv,  2,  aspirates;  3,  4,  5,  6,  neither  aspirate  nor 
eclipse ;  7,  8,  9,  10,  eclipse,  both  in  their  simple  and  compound  form. 
*  Owen  Connellan's  Irish  Grammar,  page  41. 
4 
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Section  VI. 

VARIOUS    EXA'MPLES    OP    NUMERAI.    ADJECTIVES     AND     NOONS 

HOW     THEY      agree:    ADJECTIVES     EXPRESSIVE    OP    COUNTRY 

PLACE,    CHARACTER,    &C.,    HOW    FORMED. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  an  example  showing  how  the 
numerals  and  their  nouns  are  connected. 


Simple  Form. 
Mas.                        Fem. 

AOT)  OJ^^TJAC, 

SHx    65icr)AC, 

C|ii  65^t>Ai5, 

&c. 

A01?  6i3, 
6A    615, 
citi   6i5e, 

&C. 

1  youth,   1  virgin. 

2  youths,  2  virgins. 

3  youths,  3  virgins. 

&c.                &C. 

feAcc  r)-65Ai?Ai5, 
occ  i)-65^t)Ai5, 

&C. 

reAcc  t)-6]5e, 
occ  v-o]'^e, 

&C. 

7  youths,  7   virgins 

8  youths,  8  virgins. 

&c.             &c. 

c|ii  os^ijAis  b&A3, 

C|ll  0156  fe§A3, 

13  youths,  13  t7ir^?« 

From  this  it  appears  that  Nouns  following  bA,  2  ;  are 
neither  Sing,  nor  Plur.  It  is  a  kind  of  Dual  number.  But 
from  this  sohtary  instance  it  cannot  follow  that  there  is  a  Dual 
number  in  the  Irish  Language. 

In  enumerating,  without  mentioning  the  Noan,  we  say 
AOt).  1;  bo,  2 ;  z\\],  3;  ceACAUt,  4;  and  not  aot),  6A, 
ceic|te :  bA,  and  cejcite  are  used,  only  when  the  Noun  is 
expressed. 

b6A5,  the  decimal  termination,  is  evidently  derived  from 
be^c,  ten.  In  any  number  above  10,  the  numeral  is  divided 
and  the  Noun  takes  its  place  before  the  decimal  termination  ; 
as,  z]i]  ^i|i  b&A5.  Here  cji^-bfeAS  is  divided,  and  the  Nouu 
placed  between  zji)  and  b^A^. 

Tlie  articulated  form  of  the  numeral  adjective  and  noun  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  adjective  and  noun. 

Example. 


Mas. 

AT)  C-A01?  65A15AC, 

1  youth. 

Fem. 

AIJ  AOT)  6i5, 

1  virgin. 

Mas. 

At)  bJ^  OS^IJAC, 

2  youths. 

Pem. 

Ai)  bA  615, 

2  virgins 

Mas. 

t)A  cjti  b-63At)Ais, 

8  youths. 
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Fem.   1JA  c]t|  b-o|5e,  3  virgins^ 

Mas.    T)A  T*eAcc  T)-65^T)Ai5,  1  youths. 

Fem.   T)A  feAcc  T)-6i5e,  7  virgins. 

Mas.   i)A  feAcc  T)-65^iMl5  ^6a5,  \1  youths. 

Fem.   T)A  fCACc  tj-6]5e  bSA5,  17  virgins. 

Adjectives  expressive  of  country,  place,  character,  are  form- 
ed from  the  noun  by  the  addition  of  ac.  6i|ie,  Ireland ; 
Gen.  6i|teAT)T),  Bi|ieAT)r)Ac,  an  Irishman  ;  Sp^iT)t>,  Spain  ; 
Syi'^]x)X)e^c,  a  Spaniard  f  Sac|*at)T)ac,  an  Englishman',  ■^■^i'x- 
&AC,  lov/ing ;  f 5§}TT)eAC,  graceful.  These  have  all  an  ac^??;^  sig- 
nification. 

Others  that  have  a  passive  meaning  talce  the  termina- 
tion ATTjAil,  like ;  CA]tAbAti)Ail,  friendly  ;  jeAtjArbA^l,  amia- 
lle  ;  from  ^eAt),  love  ;  and  Ari7A]l.=habilis  (lat.). 

This  termination  able  or  «^/(?  is  also  translated  by  prefixing 
\ox)  or  IT)  to  the  past  participle  of  the  verb,  Ex.  ^ou5]t^6ui5ce, 
amiable  orloveable,  ^otjpofrA,  marriageable^  from  "jorj,  ^^,  and 
p6|-CA  past  part,  of  p6pA8,  to  marry.  Some  Irish  writers 
think  this  form  corresponds  to  the  future  passive  of  Latin 
verbs;  as,  ^OT)5it3i&u]3ce,  amandus  ;  CAb  ^f  ^oijb^AijcA? 
quid  faciendum  ? — 

Chaptee  IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  are  usually  distribu 
ted  into  five  sorts  ;  to  which  in  Irish  is  added  a  sixth  "  com- 
pound"  pronouns.     We  shall  treat  of  each  separately. 

Section  I. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  personal  pronouns  are :  njfe,  / ;  cu,  thou ;  yk,  or  b, 
he\  f\,  ox  \,  she  \  and  their  plurals,  x\\),  toe ;  f  ^b,  you  ;  f]Ab, 
or  ]Ab,  they ;  Zeuss  gives  a  Neuter  Pronoun,  eb,  it ;  Ex.  jf 
eb,  ii*  tt?A]c  bAOjb^  est  id  vobis  bonum. 

They  are  thus  declined  : — n^fe,  /. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  xr)h,  Ti)]|*e,  (emphatic),  /,     Nom.  f^o,  we. 
Gen.   vt)Oy  of  me,  or  mine.  Gen.    'A\i.  our* 
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Dat.   &AtD,  to  me,  Dat.  ftiiifj,  to  us. 

Ace.  rt)6,  ?^e,  Ace.  fi5>or  ]^,  us. 

Yoc. Voc.  

Ab.     \\o^,\vl),  or  l]0Tt7,^rc;;«  »?^,  or  Ab.  ua]^,  \\x),from  us, 
with  me,  with  us 

'Cu,  Thou. 

'Hova.  z\x,thou,  Nom.  y^,i/ou. 

Gen.   bo,  th7/,  Gen.  bu]t,  yowr. 

Dat.    bu]c,  to  thee,  I>at.  bAO]b,  or  b^b,  to  yt 

Ace.   t\x,  thee,  Ace.  fjb,  or  ^b,  you. 

Voc.    cu,  or  cufA,  0  ^^o?<,  Voe.  fl^r^^  O  you. 

Ab.     \x6^\c,  from  thee,  Ab.  \x^}\i,frotji  you. 

Nom.  ffe,  /^(?,  Nom.  n<^^'  ^^ey.^ 

Gen.    A,  his,  Gen.  a,  i!^ee>. 

Dat.    bo,  to  him,  Dat.  boib,  to  them. 

Ace.    6,  i^i»«  Ace.  -jAb,  them. 

Yoc.   ,  Yoc.  • 

Ab.     U'6,\6e,fro7n  him,  Ab.  \xo-'i>'^ts,  from  them. 

Nom.  y\,  she,  Nom.  fjAb,  they. 

Gen.    ^,  her,  Gen.  />.,  their 

Dat.    b^,  ^0  ^(^r,  Dat.  bo^b.  ^<?  ^^^«w. 

Ace.    },  her.  Ace.  ^Ab,  i^/5^»^,^ 

Yoc.     Yoe.  

Ab.     uA^bce,  from  her,  Ab.  uA^y:A,fro7n  them 

When  ffe,  he,  or  |*],  site;  refer  to  nouns  which,  in  the 
English  language,  are  of  the  Neuter  Gender ;  they  are  trans- 
lated by  the  word  it^  its,  kc,  as  il,  and  elle,  of  the  rreuch, 
are,  in  the  like  positions. 

Section  II. 

POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Possessive  pronouns  are  only  the  Genitive  cases  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  njo,  my  ;  bo,  thy  j  a,  his;  a,  her;  Aft, 
our  ;  buft,  your ;  a,  their. 

Of  these  the  Poss.  Pronouns  Si7ig.  n)o,  bo,  a,  {his,)  aspirate 
the  initial  aspirable  letter  of  all  nouns — no  matter  of  what 
case  or  gender — which  they  immediately  precede. 
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Tlie  Fkir.  possessive  pronouns,  Afi,  bujt,  a,  {their),  eclipse 
the  initial  of  all  nouns  capable  of  being  eclipsed,  before  which 
they  are  immediately  placed,  without  any  regard  to  the  case 
or  gender  of  such  Nouns. 

The  only  distinction  between  a  (Jiis),  a  {her),  or  a  (their),  is,  that 
A  (his),  causes  aspiration  ;  a  (her),  does  not ;  and  a  {their),  causes 
eclipsis.  This  is  so  well  known  to  the  ear  of  the  Irish  speaking 
community,  that  when  a  person  says  a  cttoj&e,  it  is  immediately  un- 
derstood from  the  aspirate  sound  of  c,  that  it  is  "  his  heart,"  which 
is  meant  by  the  speaker,  and  not  her  or  their  heart.  In  like  manner, 
the  want  of  aspiration  in  this — AC|toi6e — shows  that  it  is  "her"  heart, 
and  the  eclipsis  makes  us  see — as  in  ''  a  5-CTtoi6e"  that  it  is  their  heart 
is  meant.  a  {his),  going  before  Nouns,  whose  initial  is  a  vowel, 
takes  no  aspirate,  as     a  aijatij,  his  soul. 

A  {her),    does,  as     A\)-Ai}An)t  her  soul. 

A  {their),  takes  tj,  as  a  ij-aijatija,  their  souls. 

T170  ;  bo  ;  A,  Ms  ;  a,  her ;  a,  their ;  ^|t,  our ;  are  sometimes 
found  connected  with  prepositions,  such  as  with  ap  or  a,  in ; 
bo,  to  ;  le,  with ;  o,from. 

Singular. 
ATI),  in  my  ;  written  for  m)  ttjo,  or  for  a  rn'. 
Ab,  in  thy ;  „       ai;  tio,  or    „    a  b'. 

tjA,  in  his  or  her;     „       a^  a,   or    „    '    a. 

Plural. 
t)^|t,  in  our  ;  „      a^  a|i,  or    „    '^  Ajt. 


t)Aj  in  their ;         „       a^  a,  or       „    '^  a, 
So,  bo,  to. 

Singular.  Plural, 

ttoxx),  to  my,  b^]t,  to  our. 

bob,  to  thy,  

b^,  to  his  or  her,  ti'x,  to  their. 

le,  vnth, 

lert),  with  my, 
leb,  with  thy. 

Although  found  thus  amalgamated  in  well -written  Irish  books 
yet  the  simpler,  and  more  intelligible  way  to  write  such  words 
would  be,  to  give  the  pronoun  and  preposition  separately. 

Section  III. 

RELATIVE,  rNTERROGATIVE,  AND  DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

There  are  only  three  Eelativc  Pronouns  in  Irish — a,  who 
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which,  that,  all  thai;  riot^  who,  which;  tjAC,  who,  not; 
whichy  not ; — tjac  is  formed  probably  from  \y\->  not,  and  tjoc, 
who  ;  much  like  nequis  in  Latin.     They  are  all  indeclinable. 

Some  Grammarians  give  down  "ai)  c6,"  as  a  Relative  Pronoun  :  thej 
might  as  well  say  that  the  word  "person,"  in  English,  or  "  ow,*  in 
French,  was  a  relative  pronoun.  It  is  not  true  either,  to  say  that 
"  ATt,"  is  an  oblique  case  of  the  Relative  a.  Now  the  n,  which  in 
this  case  is  affixed  to  a,  is  the  contracted  form  of  tto,  the  ancient 
sign  of  the  perfect  tense,  which  still  is  sometimes  expressed,  though 
the  verb  which  it  should  point  out,  be  omitted  ;  and  then  rather 
than  leave  it  isolated,  it  has  been,  by  some  writers,  affixed  to  the 
relative  a,  with  which  it  unites  in  forming  a  sing-le  sound,  and  gives 
us  the  forged  oblique  case  of  a.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  said,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  Aft,  as  an  oblique  case  of  a,  is 
found  in  no  sentence,  except  where  the  verb,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, is  in  the  past  time. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

CiA?  who — pronounced  like  the  Italian  "  che,"  which^ 
whom  ;  c^,  zvhat,  where  ?  c^h,  tohat  ?  50  b6,  which  is  found 
in  a  great  many  Irish  books,  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of  ca&  &, 
what  (is)  it?  cjieiib,  v;hat  ?  is  compounded  of  cAb,  what,  and 
jiub,  latin  res.,  a  thing. 

When  a  question  is  asked  in  which  any  of  the  words,  arriy 
art,  is,  are,  was,  &c.  come  in,  the  Irish  verb  corresponding  to 
them  is  omitted,  as  who  am,  I,  c]\  n)]]*e  ?  tvho  art  Ihou,  c^a 
cu  ?  who  is  he,  c]a  })-^  ?  The  Interrogative  pronouns  are  not 
declinable. 

THE  DEMONSTRATIVE 

Pronouns,  -po,  this,  these ;  x^V,  Ihat,  those  ;  are  the  same  in 
all  cases  and  persojis  and  come  after  the  Noun  which  they 
point  out :  ub  and  |*ub,  that  yonder,  those  yonder,  that  there, 
those  there.  Sub,  comes  usually  after  Pronouns ;  ub  after 
Nouns  :  as  au  peA]t  ub,  that  man  there  ;  ]Ab]*ub,  those  there. 

"When  we  say  in  English,  "  this  is,"  like  the  Prench  "  c'est," 
the  verb  is  omitted  in  Irish,  and  the  Demonstrative  then  is 
left  to  precede  the  noun.  Ex.  ]-o  fe  atj  beAlAc,  this  is  the 
road. 

The  Particles  r^,  r-Atj,  i)e,  like  ci,  in  French,  are  placed  after  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  in  particular  after  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  or  to  mark  the  contrast  of  words  in  antithesis  ;  r^,  is 
placed  after  the  1st.  and  2nd.  person  sing,  and  3rd.  person  (fem.)  of 
the  same  number  in  pronouns  ;  tai)  after  the  third  person  singular 
masculine,  and  the  third  person  plural ; — ije  after  the  1st.  person 
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plural,  r«*  is  changed  into  re,  or  ri,  and  fAt),  into  reAi),  if  a  slender 
vowel  be  the  last  in  the  preceding  syllable;  in  conformity  to  the 
rule,  slender  with  slender  and  broad  with  broad — which  is  observed 
throughout. 

The  Noun  or  Adj.  will  not  have  the  emphatic  form,  unless  some 
of  the  Possessive  Pronouns  precede.  The  emphatic  form  is  used, 
generally  for  the  sake  of  showing  more  forcibly  the  principal  words 
in  a  sentence. 

n)^v^,  I,  n^^»  ^^• 

rt)o  cA]tA-f  A,  my  friend,         ^|t  5-CA.|t<v-T)e,  our  fn  end. 

bo  c<V|t<v-]*<v,  thy  friend,         buji  5-CA|tA-]'A,  your  friend. 

A    C4^n4i  r^i), /lis /rie7id       1  ji  •    w  •     j 

'  z    \,  •     7        r  A  T^-CATtA  rAi?,  their  friend. 

A    CAjiA  f  At),  herjnendy      ^      o      \      \    n  j 

The  position  of  the  Emphatic  particle  is,  last^  no  matter 
how  many  adjectives  may  come  after  the  noun,  as  njo  cA|tA 
b^leAf  5|t^&AC  ]*A,  my  own  dear  loving  friend. 

Section  IV. 

INDEFINITE  AND  COMPOUND  PRONOUNS. 

The  Indefinite 

Pronouns  are:  aotj,  any,  one;  at)  cS,  he  who,  whoever; 
c^c,  all;  gen.  c\\c  ;  ceAccAjt,  either;  c]a  b'fe,  whoever;  (also 
written  5ibfe,  cibfe,  and  5i6b6),  contractedly  for  qA  bei8  j^  : 
ci A  b'&  Ai]t  bjc,  whoever;  ejle,  other;  5AC,  each;  ^ac  e]le,  every 
other  ;  u]\e,  all  ;  jac  ujle,  every  person  ;  a  c^^le,  each  other. 
\X]le,  before  its  Noun  signifies  "every  -." — after  it,  it  signifies 
all.  Hence,  in  the  second  case,  it  agrees  with  nouns  in  the 
plural ;  in  the  first  with  its  distributive  meaning  of  "  every, ^' 
it  cannot  consistently  with  sense,  and  with  usage  agree  with 
a  plural  noun ;  yet,  Donlevy  in  his  catechism,  has  it  agree- 
ing with  a  plural  noun,  as :  Cfiucui5ce6i|i  ije^rbe  a^u]* 
cAlri^At},  A5Uf  i^|tb-q5eAtir)A  5AC  u^le  \)e\ie.  (p.  40,  chap. 
3rd.  1st.  part,  third  edition). — 

Cu]b,  some,  a  portion  of ;  tjeAC,  an  individual ;  given  by 
some  grammarians,  in  the  list  of  indefinite  pronouns,  are 
simply  substantives. 
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COMPOUND  PRONOUNS 

Aie  of  two  kinds.  1st.  Those  composed  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  the  word  ^&li),  self;  French,  meme ;  as  tije- 
■p^jT) — moi-meme,  myself ;  cu-p6]T) — toi-meme,  thyself ;  pfejtj, 
is  the  same  in  both  numbers. 

2lj.  Those  compounded  of  prepositions  and  personal  pro- 
nouns, called,  by  some  grammarians,  "  Compound  Pronouns," 
but  by  Zeuss  called,  "  pronomina personalia  suffixa,""'  are  simply 
the  prepositional  cases  of  personal  pronouns — like  the  French 
du,des,au,aux^  or  the  Italian,  delli,  alii,  dagli,  agli,  nello,  collo 
sullo,  wliich  are  compounded  of  Prepositions  and  Pronouns. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  Prepositions,  that  enter  into  composi- 
tion with  the  personal  Pronouns.  2I5,  at ;  a^ji,  on  ;  ax),  in; 
Ay,  out  pf;  Ctt]'^e,  i7ito ;  he,  from,  off ;  ho,  to;  e]b]|i,  or  ]b]|i, 
between;  ^ao],  under;  le,  with;  ]iO]ri)e,  before;  ye^c,  beside; 
cA|i,  beyond,  over ;  cft  j6,  or  c|i&,  through,  or  by  means  of;  ua, 
or  Oyfrom ;  u]ti),  about,  as, clothes  about  the  body;  uAf,  above. 

From  these  we  have  the  following  : — 

1^^.  person,  '^nd. person.       Brd.  person. 


mas. 


Sing.  A5An),  at,  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  me^ 
Plur.  A5AT^,  at  us. 
Sing.  o]tJi),  on  me, 
Plur.  o|i|tATP,  on  us, 
Sing.  AfATT),  out  of  me, 
Plur.  AfAi^,  out  of  us, 
Sing.  cu5Att),  unto  me, 
Plur.  cu5AT^,  unto  us. 
Sing.  b]ort),  of  me, 
Plur.  b]^,  of  us. 
Sing.  &AT17,  to  me, 
Plur.  8u]^,  to  us, 
Sing.  eAbjiAti),  between  me, 

Plur.  eAbjiA^i^,  between  us, 
Sing,  yvmy,  under  me, 
Plur.  y(x\r),  under  us, 
Sing.  ]o^ATi),  in  me, 
Plur.  ]OJ)A]f),  in  us, 


fern. 


A5Ab, 

^13^. 

Aiq. 

A5Alb, 

ACA. 

0|tC, 

A]tl, 

wmm. 

0|l|lAlb, 

ofiitA,  or 

0|ICU, 

AfAb, 

Ar^ib, 

Ar. 

AfClV. 

Airq. 

CUJAC, 

cu5Aib, 

cuise, 

CWCA. 

CU]C]. 

bjoc, 
bib, 

be, 
b^ob,  or 

b]. 

b^obc^k. 

buic 
bAo^b, 

60, 
86]b. 

61. 

eAb|iAb,  or  e]b]ft  6, 

eibiii  t- 

e]b]|icu 
eAbjtAib, 

eACO|l|lA. 

■puc, 

V^o], 

irujce. 

p-uib. 

l^UCA, 

pucpA 

^OTJAb, 

A^, 

]r3c(. 

lOUAlb, 

lOOcA, 
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1*/.  person. 

Sing.  \]oxx),  with  me, 
Plur.  l]^,  toitk  tis, 
Sing.  jionjATi),  before  me, 
Plur.  jiorbA]^,  before  us. 
Sing.  c<v|irt),  ov^r  »ze, 
Plur.  c<v|t<xit),  over  us, 
Sing.  c|tiOTt),  through  me, 
Plur.  c|ti^,  through  us, 

Sing.   UAlT1},yfO»2    »2^, 

Plur.  uAi^,_/ro»«  us. 
Sing.  u<xf  Art),  fl^oye  ^/ze, 
Plur.  iiAfA]9,  «^ove  2^*, 
Sing.  uroATT),  a^ow^  m^, 
Plur.  urtjA^^,  about  us. 


2nd.  person.         'drd.  persofi. 

mas.  fern. 

le]x,  \^]te. 

led,  pronounced  leofa. 


leAc, 
l]b, 

|tOTt)AC, 

TioiijAib, 

CA^IAC, 
CAjtAlb, 

UAjC, 
UAjb, 
UAfAb, 
UA]*A]b, 

uroAfc), 


|t6tt)pA, 

cAimr. 

CA]t]*CU. 

Cjiib, 

Cjl^jOCA, 

uAi6e, 

UACA. 
UAfA, 
UAfCU, 

unjpA 


TioitDpv 


CAiiirq 


cTtiq. 


uAi6ce. 


UAirci- 


uirT)p|. 


urt)Aib, 

Ke,  with,  is  used  in   manuscripts  and  printed  books  for 
le  :  its  compound  form  is  : — 

Sing.  |i(0rt7,  with  me,  Tt]OC,  |iit,  |t]A. 

Plur.  ]t|5,  «;2V/^  2^5,  |i]b,  |i|tt. 


Chapter  7. 

VERBS. 

A  Verb  is  that  ^VQrd  which  in  any  sentence  expresses  the 
being,  action  or  suffering  of  its  subject. 

Hence  Verbs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — those 
which  express  existence  simply,  may  be  called  Substantive 
Verbs  ;  those  which  express  action — active ;  those,  suffering, 
or  passion — passive. 

The  active  are  subdivided  into  active  transitive,  and  intran^ 
sitive.    Each  of  these  shall  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 

Section  I. 

MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  VERBS. 

As  life,  action,  and  passion,  are  different,  in  different  modes 
and  times,  so  it  is  necessary  to  represent  them  in  these  differ- 
ent states.     Hence  we  have  the  "  Moods,"  or  modes  of  Verbs 
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wliicli  express  the  manner;  and  the  "Tenses/'  the  time  of 
being  ;  of  action  ;  of  suffering. 

There  are  in  Irish  five  moods  :  the  Imperative — which  is  in 
this  language— the  root  from  which  the  other  moods  are 
formed  ;  the  Indicative ;  the  Optative  ;  the  Subjunctive  ;  the 
Infinitive. 

The  Potential  is  formed,  as  in  Trench,  by  placing  before 
the  Infinitive,  some  form  that  may  indicate  power,  or  ability  in 
being,  action,  or  suffering ;  as  ^j^AbAjri),  Je  puis,  /  am  able  ; 
Ex.  -pfeAbAirt)  A  SfeAijAb,  /  can  or  am  able  to  do  it ;  t)]  ^^]b]\i 
l]on)  A  6feAt)A6,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  ;  ■\x  h\^\r)hMX), 
il  m'est  necessaire,  it  is  necessary  for  me  ;  CAicp|&  rtjfe,  II  me 
iimi,must;  ■\x  c6||i  bAn?,  Je  dois ;  ^y  coifi  bAnj  a  66AtjA6, 
Je  dois  le  faire. 

The  Imperative  expresses  command  ;  the  Indicative,  indi- 
cation, or  declaration;  the  Optative,  a  wish  or  desire;  the 
Subjunctive, — always  joined  with  another  Verb,  under  whose 
influence  it  comes,  very  often  express  a  supposition,  and  is 
always  preceded  by  the  conjunctions  30,  bA. 

The  Infinitive  tells  us  a  thing  in  a  general  and  unlimited 
manner. 

A    FEW    WORDS    ABOUT    THE    SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

O'Donovan  leads  us  to  understand  that  Irish  regular  verbs 
have  no  subjunctive  mood ;  yet  that  some  irregular  verbs 
have ;  "  and  some  of  the  irregular  verbs,''  says  he,  "  have 
a  subjunctive  mood,"  (Irish  Grammar,  p.  150.)  Prom  this 
could  it  not  be  inferred  that  irregular  verbs  in  Irish  are, 
some  of  them,  more  entitled  to  the  name  regular  than  those 
that  are  called  by  that  name,  since,  according  to  O'Donovan 
they  have  a  mood  which,  in  other  languages  every  regular 
verb  possesses,  but  which  Irish  regular  verbs — if  it  be  true — 
cannot  claim  ? 

Hence,  Charles  II.  H.  Wright,  of  Trinity  College,  in  a 
small  treatise  on  Irish  Grammar,  published  in  Dublin,  1855. — 
(Note,  page  28),  commenting  on  O'Donovan's  words,  says; 
"  this  theory  requires  that  defective,  or  irregular  verbs  have 
a  mood  which  the  regular  verbs  want." 

And  what  proof  does  O'Donovan  give  to  show  the  truth  of 
this  seeming  paradox?  In  page  231  of  his  Grammar  we  find 
these  words  ;  "  that  this"  speaking  of  the  verb  b&Ar)A6,  ''  and 
other  irregular  verbs  have  a  subjunctive  mood,  is  quite  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  the  indicative  form  could  not  be  used  after 
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T)AC,  CO,  30,  &c.,  as;  r)AC  ftefttjAif,  that  thou  didst  not.'' 
Now  if  the  word  be|ti)A]f  which  he  gives  as  an  example  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  as  diflering  entirely  in  form  from  that 
of  the  indicative,  be  really  after  all  in  the  indicative,  O'Dono- 
van's  theory  of  a  subjunctive  mood  quite  peculiar  in  form 
from  the  indicative,  goes  for  nought.  The  fact  is  then,  befii?^]f 
is  the  indicative  affected  by  the  particle  of  negation,  as  we  see 
from  the  following  examples  : — 

Ttine^r,  /  have  done. 

1)1 6eAtit)Ar,  /  have  nut  done. 

50  i).&eATti)Ar»  that  I  have  done. 

Now  is  it  not  plain  if  the  form  i)-beA|ti)Af  in  the  third 
example  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  so  is  8eA|iT)A]*,  in  the 
second  example ;  but  6eA|tt)Af  in  the  second  example  is 
not  the  subjunctive ;  for  who  M'ill  say  that  "  I  have  done/' 
and  "  I  have  not  done,"  are  in  two  different  moods. 
beAitTjAf  is  therefore  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  therefore 
beA]tij<vf  in  the  third  line,  being  like  the  indicative  in  form 
cannot  according  to  O'Donovan's  theory  be  the  subjunctive. 
Hence,  Wright  says,  in  the  note  to  which  I  have  alluded  ; 
"  Mood  is  a  variation  of  the  verb  as  to  signification,  and 
there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  phrase  he  is,  &c., 
should  be  in  the  indicative  and  tiie  phrases  /le  is  not,  is  he  ? 
thai  he  is,  &c.,  should  be  in  tiie  subjunctive  mood,  according 
to  the  theory,  which  in  these  instances  would  make  mood  to 
consist  in  the  influence  of  certain  particles  upon  initials, 
while  in  regular  verbs  a  subjunctive  mood  is  not  allowed, 
even  when  the  same  initial  changes  take  place." 

If  then  O'Donovan  will  have  no  subjunctive  mood  in  Irish 
except  that  which  in  form  appears  to  him  entirely  different 
from  the  indicative,  we  hive  no  subjunctive  mood  at  all  in 
the  language;  for  the  form  of  the  subjunctive  of  every  verb 
in  Irish,  is  like  that  of  the  indicative  either  affected  or  not 
affected  by  negative  or  interrogative  particles.  And  this  is 
exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  Charles  H.  H.  Wright  has 
come, — that  there  is,  really  no  such  thing  in  Irish  as  a 
subjunctive  mood  ;  for  he  says  :  "  what  O'Donovan  calls  the 
Subjunctive  Mood  does  not  ap|)ear  entitled  to  be  called  a 
mood  in  the  Irish  Language."  And  accordingly  in  his 
grammar  he  gives  no  such  thing  as  a  subjunctive  mood. 
Thus  O'Donovan's  principle  of  denying  that  regular  verbs 
have  a  subjunctive  mood,  has  led  to  very  untrue  conclusions. 

It  may  be  asked,  theu,  is  there  a  subjunctive  mood  in  Irish  ? 
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A^'^ell,  the  question  may  be  of  a  subjunctive  mood  in  form  dif- 
ferent entirely  from  the  indicative ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  mood,  hav- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  meaning  that  a  subjunctive  can 
have,  yet  in  form,  except  its  being  affected  by  the  particles 
&A,  50,  t)Ac,  &c.,  wholly  hke  the  indicative.  In  the  former 
sense  there  is  no  subjunctive  mood ;  in  the  latter  there  is. 
Just  as  in  Latin  the  potential  and  subjunctive  moods  differ 
nothing  in  form ;  their  only  difference  being  in  the  subjunc- 
tive relation  with  other  verbs  which  one  has,  that  the  other 
has  not ;  or  in  the  way  the  one  is  affected  by  particles  indi- 
cating supposition  or  the  like^  which  affect  not  the  other. 
Yet  is  it  not  true  to  say  there  is  a  subjunctive  mood  in  Latin  ? 
so  there  is  in  Irish  also, — for,  "  mood  "  according  to  Wright's 
own  definition,  "  is  a  variation  of  the  verb  as  to  signification." 

Hence,  then  in  this  Grammar,  I  have  given  a  subjunc- 
tive mood,  so  far  only  as  to  show  that  our  language,  like 
every  other  dialect  spoken  or  written,  is  not  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  turning  its  verbs  into  the  subjunctive  modal 
form. 

The  indicative  and  subjunctive  being  then  the  same,  in 
form,  I  have  given  the  conjugation  only  of  one  which  thus 
serves  for  both  :  yet  to  show  that  there  is  a  subjunctive  in 
the  language,  I  give  in  the  synopsis  at  the  end  of  each  con- 
jugation the  first  person  of  each  tense  of  the  subjunctive. 

TENSES. 

All  time  is  either  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Hence  there 
are  three  great  tenses  : — The  present,  the  past,  and  the 
future.  The  present  tense  denotes  the  present  time;  the 
past,  the  past  time ;  the  future,  future  time. 

The  present  tense  is  of  two  kinds, — the  simple  present  j 
the  consuetudinal  or  habitual  present. 

The  simple  present  denotes  an  action  going  on : — The 
habitual,  habitual  action,  as  5iti^6ui5eA^  n)&,  I  atn  in  the  habit 
of  loving. 

The  past  also  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  may  be  called  the 
imperfect,  or  consuetudinal  past ;  which  denotes  much  the 
same  time  as  the  imperfect  tense  of  Latin  verbs.  Ex. 
5|t^6u]5]^,  amabam,  I  used  to  love.  Hence  we  often  hear 
amongst  us  the  words  "  I  used  to  do,"  "  used  to  say,''  &c.,  a 
form  of  a  consuetudinal  tense,  in  English  now  not  uucom- 
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mon.  The  other  is  the  perfect  tense  and  denotes  the  same 
time  as  the  historical  perfect  of  Latin  verbs ;  Ex.  bo  jfi^Su]- 
geA^,  amavi,  I  loved,  or  have  loved. 

The  number  of  tenses  then,  of  Irish  verbs  are  five ;  the 

C  Simple. 

Present    <  ^         ,   ,.     ,         (i  Relative  aijlrmative. 
i  tonsuemdmal.        i  z?  /  ,•      *^      .• 
{^  (^  KeiaUve   negative^ 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Future,  to  which  may  be  added  the 

Conditional. 

Eules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses  will  be  given  in  their 

proper  place. 

Section  II. 

CONJUGATION — DISSERTATION    ON    THE    NUMBER  OP    CONJUGA. 
TIONS    IN   IRISH    GRAMMAR. 

Conjugation  is  regulated  in  Irish  not  by  the  infinitive 
mood,  but  by  the  second  person  singular  of  the  im- 
perative, which  is  the  root  from  which  the  other  tenses  are, 
by  certain  affixed  terminations  formed. 

The  root  of  all  verbs  in  Irish  is  a  word  either  of  one  or 
two  syllables,  and  their  compounds.  If,  in  its  simple  form 
it  be  of  ONE  syllable,  it  is  of  the  first  conjugation,  as  buA^l, 
strike;  buij,  shut.  If  of  two  or  more  syllables,  it  is  of  the 
second  conjugation  ;  as,  5fi^6ui5,  love  ;  ^ua]*5<viI,  release. 

Have  we  then  two  conjugations  in  Irish  Urammar  ?  yes, 
as,  a  little  further  on,  we  shall  see.  The  monosyllabic  root 
has  its  last  vowel  either  long  or  short :  If  it  be  long,  as  buij, 
shut ;  the  increase  which  is  annexed  to  it  in  order  to  form 
the  other  tenses  of  the  conjugation,  has  its  first  vowel  long  : 
Ex.  butjpAb,  /  shall  close:  If  it  be  short  as  hu^yX,  strike  ; 
the  first  vowel  of  the  increase  is  short,  as  buAjlfeAb,  1  shall 
strike.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  conjugation ; 
those  tenses  of  it  that  have  a,  o,  or  u,  final  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble, will  have  the  first  vowel  of  the  increase  long ;  those  that 
have  e,  or  },  in  the  last  syllable  will  have  the  first  vowel  of 
the  increase  short.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  reason  of 
this?  it  is  simply  then,  to  conform  to  the  oft-repeated  rule  : 
— "  slender  with  slender,  and  broad  with  broad."  This  con- 
formity causes  in  the  termination  of  verbs  even  of  the  same 
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conjugation,  such  a  difference  in  the  spelling,  that  some  writers 
on  Irish  Grammar,  have  classed  those  in  which  the  final 
vowel  of  the  root  is  hroad  under  one ;  and  those  in  which  it  is 
slender  under  another  conjugation.  But  from  the  rules  already 
given  (^see  dissertation,  p.  6,  and  paragraph  3,  p.  17),  we  find 
such  a  form  of  spelling  even  when  adopted,  causes  no  real 
change  either  in  the  root  or  in  the  affixed  endings  of  M'ords. 
Yerbs  then  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  root,  have 
all  the  same  terminations  differing  only  in  the  placing  of  a 
broad  or  slender  vowel  ^r«^  in  the  increase,  which  is  only 
a  mere  accident  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  cause  an  essential 
change,  such  as  the  change  of  conjugation  is.  Hence  most 
Irish  Grammarians  have  given  only  one  conjugation. 

Why  then,  some  body  will  ask,  have  I,  in  this  treatise  given 
two,  while  so  many  others  who  have  gone  before  me — make 
out  only  one,  and  give  only  one  ?  It  may  be  answered ;  first 
because  there  are  really — no  matter  under  what  heading 
they  may  be  classed — two  kinds  of  verbs  in  Irish  differing 
essentially  in  their  mode  of  conjugation ;  secondly  because 
such  a  division  is  calculated  to  enable  the  learner  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  verbs — that  is — of  a  great  portion  of  the 
language,  more  readily  than  he  could  if  no  such  division  were 
made. 

That  a  real  difference  in  the  conjugation  of  the  two  classes 
of  verbs  of  which  I  speak,  exists,  any  person  who  wishes  to 
take  the  trouble  of  studying  a  page  of  an  Irish  book,  or  of 
writing  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  language,  and  as  he  goes 
along,  comparing  the  spelling  and  terminations  of  the  dif- 
ferent tenses  of  each  verb,  will  very  readily  perceive.  Take 
for  instance,  the  two  monosyllabic  words,  but),  and  buA]l; 
and  the  two  dyssyllabic,  beA^ui5,  and  ^ua^5A]1.  The  two 
first  make  the  future  and  conditional  tenses  end  in  ^Ab,  or 
^eAb,and  ^a]^,  or  if\x)y  substantially  the  same  ending,  (for 
were  it  not  for  the  rule ;  "  caoI  le  caoI,"  &c.,  they  would, 
most  certainly,  be  spelled  alike,)  and  clearly  the  same  ter- 
minalional  sound ;  while  beA^u^s  and  ^uAfjA^l,  make  the 
future  beA^6cA6  and  -puATSAlocAb,  and  the  conditional 
beA^ocAii),  and  -puAfSAlocA^i).  These  words  then  of  one 
syllable  in  the  root,  differ  in  their  conjugation  from  those 
which  have  two  syllables  in  the  same,  as  much  as  the  termi- 
nation ^Ab  differs  from  that  of  ocAb;  or  fAip,  from  ocat^- 
Now  the  Latin  verbs  of  which  "  umabo,"  and  "  regam,"  form 
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the  future  tenses  indicative  mood,  are  not  more  different  from 
each  other  in  conjugation  than  those  verbs  are  which  I  have 
just  given.  Nor  do  the  verbs  "  Recevoir,"  and  - "  Rendre," 
in  French,  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations  differ  as 
much.  Hence,  if  these  be  classed  under  different  conjuga- 
tions why  not  those  ? 

Again,  this  difference  in  conjugation  is  confirmed  by  all 
the  Grammarians  who  have  written  on  the  language ;  for  they 
have  classed  those  verbs  ending  in  15 ;  ]|i;  ^l ;  ]]•;  which  1 
call  the  second^  as  exceptions  to  their  single  conjugation. 
Hence,  as  they  are  exceptions,  it  is  certain  they  difli'er ;  but 
anything  that  becomes  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  is 
always  supposed  to  belong  to  a  class  which,  in  number,  are 
fewer  than  those  that  constitute  the  foundation  for  the 
general  rule.  Is  that  the  case  here  ?  No,  far  from  it.  The 
rule  can  then  be  no  longer  general  if  the  exceptions  form  a 
class  of  verbs  nearly  as  numerous — nay  perhaps  more  so, — 
than  those  that  are  regulated  by  it.  This  is  plain.  Now  dis- 
syllabic verbs  ending  in  u^j  and  in  jj  simply,  form  in  Irish  a 
very  numerous  class  of  words  nearly  quite  as  numerous  as 
those  of  one  syllable ;  add  to  them  then,  these  that  end  in 
1^  >  11^  J  \X '}  ^nd  what  a  very  numerous  class  of  dyssyllabic 
verbs  have  we  not  got  ?  Why  not  then  form  them  into  a 
separate  conjugation  ?  Hence  there  are  two  conjugations  of 
verbs  in  Irish, — and  hence,  in  accordance  with  that  division, 
I  treat  the  verb  in   this  Grammar,  under  two  conjugations. 

Section  111. 

THE    AUXILIARY    VERB. 

There  is  in  Irish  only  one  auxiliary  verb,  and  that  one,  ia 
the  Substantive  verb  bo  beic,  to  be. 

We  have  no  helping  verb  answering  to  the  English  verb 
"  have," — the  "  avoir"  of  the  French.  Its  place  in  denoting 
time  is  supplied  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  termination  of 
the  perfect  tense.  The  want  of  it  as  a  verb  denoting  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  subject,  is  supplied  by  the  Latin  usage 
of  "  est  pro  habeo,"  of  which  we  have  instances  also  in  French, 
"est  a  moi"  c^  ajah).  Thus  the  3rd  person  singular  of 
the  verb  to  be,  and  the  compound  pronoun  A^Art),  to  me ; 
A3Ab,  to  thee ;  Ai3e,  to  him ;  &c.,  supply  the  place  of 
"  have  "—or  of  a  verb  denoting  possession. 
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c^  A3A11),  /  have,  literally,  "  it  is  in  my  possession.'* 
c^  A3Ab,  thou  hast. 

civ  AjA]^,  we  have. 

cA  AjA^b,  yoz^  ^at?^. 

CA  ACA,  ^/^(^^  ^«z?e. 
To  a  beginner  endeavouring  to  translate  English  into 
Irish,  such  forms  of  expression  appear  at  first  difficult.  He 
sometimes,  too,  finds  it  difficult  to  place  the  nominative  case 
after  the  verb,  which,  in  Irish,  is  always  the  position  the 
subject  to  the  verb  holds. 

Section  IV. 

The  Verb  bo  be^c  "  to  be,"  is  thus  conjugated. 
The  Imperative  is  the  root  from   wliich  the  other   moods 
are  derived  :    Hence  we  begin  with  the 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1, 1^  b]ti7^f,  let  us  he,  and 

b]6Tt)uib. 

2.  bi,  he  thou.  2.  b^S^S,'  he  ye. 

8.  b^6eA6  ]*fe,  let  him  he,  3.  b^b^f,  let  them  be. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  tense,  of  which  there  are  three  forms  : — 
The^r5^  denoting  existence  in  reference  to  place  or  con- 
dition, as : — 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  c^jTi), /am.2  1.  c^nju^b,  we  are. 

2.  r^i|t,  thou  art.  2.  c^caoi,  you  are. 

3.  c^  f*6,  he  is.  3.  c^]b,  they  are. 

I  Pronounced  hyr^yh,  as  ^|A6A,  divine,  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
b]A5A,  showing,  that  in  some  few  cases  6  aspirated  has  got  the  sound 

of  5-  ,  .  .  , 

*  zix-\rr)  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  tense  of  an  ancient  verb 
that  signified,  "to  be."  i:uil7n),  too,  another  verb  signifying  *' to 
be,"  is  still  retained  in  the  negative  form.  These  many  forms  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  and  an  useful  variety.  There  is  a  difference  too,  in 
their  relative  meaning  ;  ^r,  simply  denotes  existence  ;  c^,  existence  in 
relation  to  time,  state,  condition,  &c. 
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Negative  Form. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  xy\  b-puil]tt),'  /  am  not.  1.  \f\  y^-y^w^vri^htWeare  not. 

2.  V)\  b-pu|li|t,  tliou  art  not.  2.  V)\  b-pu^lq,  you  are  not. 

3.  i)]  b-pu]l  ffe,  4e  is  not.  3.  tj^  b-^u^l^b,  they  are  not. 

Rel.  form  :  At)  c6  a  b-pu]!,  /i<f  zc/^o  is  ;  at)  c§  ijac  b'pu^l,  he 
who  is  not. 

The  second,  denoting  habitual  being. 

1.  \i\6-\r\),^  Idobe,oramusually.    1.  b]6rt)ib,  e^^e  c^o  i5e. 

2.  b^6]|i,  thou  dost  be.  2.  h\'6t],  you  do  be. 

3.  b^&  x^i  he  does  be,  3.  b^jSib,  they  do  be. 

The  third  form  which  is  usually  called  in  Irish  the  assertive 
Yerb,  denotes  only  simple  existence  without  reference  to  time, 
place,  or  situation.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  particle  ^f, 
(for  the  present  tense),  and  the  personal  pronouns  placed  after 
it.     It  has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Latin  '  est/  is. 

1.  If  Tt)6,  it  is  I.  1.  ^x  rii^»  ^^  ^  *''*• 

2.  ■\x  cu,  it  is  thou.  2.  yy  f]b,  it  is  ye. 

3.  ^f  f6,  iV  w  he.  3.  If  riAb,  i^  is  they. 


1  »)}  b-puil]Ti),  is  contracted  into  t)]  'Ijti) ;  f)j  b-vujljti,  into  t)]  'Ijtt ;  nf  b-FU^l 
tfe,  into  t)f  'I  yfe,  &c.  ■puilinj  is  the  fonn  of  the  present  tense  of  this  verb,  that 
is  used  in  asking  a  question;  as.  At)  b-fujlcu  50  njAic?  ore  ^om  we//;  i)AC 
b-f  ujl  cii  50  itjAic,  are  you  not  well  ? 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  legitimate  form  of  the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary 
verb,  derived  from  the  root  bf.  The  relative  form  of  this  tense  ends,  for  the 
positive  in  eAf ;  for  the  negative  in  eAt) ;  as  Atj  r6  a  bi6eAr,  he  who  is 
ttsually^  or  he  who  doth  be  ;  At)  cfe  t)Ac  n)-bi6eAT),  he  who  does  not  be :  l)[6eAi)t) 
nje,  bi6eAi)n  cu,  b|!?eAi)T)  ffe,  &.c.  is  another  form  of  the  habitual  present. 

The  relative  form  of  the  future  tense  also  ends  in,  Af,  or  eAf,  in  the  affir- 
mative. In  the  negative,  it  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  tense  regularly 
5 
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In  the  interrogative  and  negative  forms,  the  verbal  particle 
If,  is  omitted,  Ex.  ij'i  Tt)6,  it  is  mi  I;  ai)  ti)fe,  ts  ji  I- 
A1J  cu,  is  it  you  ? 


IMPERFECT  OR  HABITUAL  PAST. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  bi8io,  1  used  to  he.  1.  bi6n)ir,  i^e  used  to  he. 

2.  biSce^,  thou  or  you  used  to  be.  2.  bj&q,  y^  tised  to  be. 

3.  bi6eA6  |-6,  /^e  w^eJ  ^o  ^^.  3.  b|6&iT-,  j5%  M5^^  /o  be. 

PERFECT. 

1.  bo  b]8eA|*, /«<'««  or //aye  ^e^M.    1.  bo  biAiDAH,   we  were,  or 

have  been. 

2.  boh]6]Xit/iouwastor  hast  been.  %.  bo  biAbA|i,  ye  were,  or 

have  been. 

3.  bo  b]  yh,  he  was  or  has  been.      3.  bo  b^AbAit,  they  were,  or 

have  been. 

Interrogative,  or  Negative  Form, 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  xy\  ]i^bAf,*  I  was  not.  1.  ry\  ^tAbAt^A^,  we  were  not. 

2.  \y\  tiAbAjf,  thou  wast  not.      2.  \y\  |iAbATbA|t,  ye  were  not. 
8.  n]  jiA^b  x^>  ^'^  ^^s  not.         3.  v]  ]tAbAbA|t,  they  were  not. 

ASSERTIVE    PERFECT. 

1.  bA,  or  bu6  nje,  it  was  I.       1.  bub  X]ff,  it  was   we, 

2.  bub  cu,  it  was  you.  2.  bu6  f^b,  it  was  ye. 

3.  hub  fe,  it  was  he.  3.  bu6  ^Ab,  it  was  they. 


ce  beifteAf,  he  who  will  be ;  iM)  ce  i)Ac  ti)-be]6,  Ac  wAo  will  not  be.  In  fact  this 
termination,  eAf,  or  Af,  which  peculiarly  follows  the  relative,  maybesome- 
times    omitted:  Donlevy  speaking  of  the  attributes  of  God,  says,  Sp|otXA& 

t]otiTiui6e A  cA    Ai)  5AC  u]le  'a]z,  bo  ci6  sac  ufle  t))6  -|  bo 

IcjuttAf  lAb  uile.  Here  the  verb  c|6,  has  not  the  relative  ending  eAT  annexed. 
•  KAbAt  seems  to  be  derived  from  t^o,  ancient  sign  of  the  perfect  tense,  and 
b|&eAr,  /  «'■««• 
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FUTURE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  b&]8]b,    I  will  be.  1.  h^]6n)]^,  we  will  de, 

2.  bfe]6]|i,  i/iou  will  be.  2.  be^bq,  ;^e  will  be. 

3.  b6]&  ffe,  ^  tt?^//  d^.  3.  beib^b,  tkey  will  be. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1.  (bo)  he]6]r)i  I  would  be.         1.  beirn^f,  ^^e  wom^</^(?. 

2.  be^Sce^,  thou  wouldst  be.      2.  be^cj,  j'e  wow/fi?  ^^. 

3    b^i6eA6  yh,  he  would  be.       3.  be^bjf,  they  would  be. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

PftESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  30  |iAbAb,  may  I  be.  I.  50  ^Abri^u^b,  we  may  be. 

2.  50  |iAbA]|i,  may  est  thou  be.  2.  50  jiAbrAO],  may  ye  be. 

3.  50  |iA]b  yh,  may  he   be.        3.  50  itAbA^b,  may  they  be. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

This  mood  is  the  same  as  the  Indicative,  having  tdA,  ifi 
prefixed  to  the  affirmative — 50,  that ;  to  the  negative  form  of 
the  present  and  past  tenses ;  and  bA,  suppose  that ;  to  the 
conditional,  which  thus  receives  much  the  same  meaning  in 
time,  as  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  English  verbs. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

^o  be^c,  to  be. 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  PERFECT.  ^UtCRE. 

A13  be|C,  being.     ^A]t  nt-he]  t,  having  been.    A]|t  z]  he]t,  about 

to  be. 
•\4^]i=z after!  Hence  ^a|i  rt)-he]t,  means  after  being,  or  having 
A)fi=(?»     J  Ai]t  be]c,  on  being.  been* 
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This  and  all  other  verbs  in  Irish  are  conjugated  in  another 
more  simple  form— which  is  used  very  much  in  the  spoken 
language — by  expressing  after  the  verb,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
third  person  singular  of  each  tense,  the  personal  pronouns, 
xx)h,  I;  cu,  t/ioii,  Qv  you;  |-fe,  he;  x\,  ^^er  ;  X]^>'^^'  fl^j^^^ 
^]<\b,  they. 


PKESENT    TENSE. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  c^  rpfe,  /  am.  1.  c&.  f]^,  we  are. 

2.  z'A.  cu,  thou  art.  2.  c^  x\^y  U^^''  '^^^^ 

3.  c^  f6,  he  is.  8.  c^  f ]<vb,  thej/  are. 


FAST   TENSE. 


1.  \y\  xx)h,  T  was.  1.   bi  nn,  w^  «'er(9. 

2.  bi  cu,  ^/w/^  Wfl*^.  2.  b]  f  |b,  j^O'^  t^'^re. 

3.  \)\  \h,  he  was.  3.  b]  fjAb,  ^/^ey  «?ere. 

FUTURE    TENSE. 

1 .  be]8  mfe,  /  shall  or  will  be.  1.  be]6  x]r)^  we  shall  or  will  he. 

2.  he\6  z\x,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  2.  he\6  x"^)  ys  shall  or  will  be. 

be. 

3.  bei8  1*6,  he  shall  or  will  be.S.  he]6  fjAb,  they  shall  or  will 

be. 

This  is  called  the  Analytic  form  of  the  Verb,  because  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  analysed,  or  separated,  and  thus  rendered  more 
simple  :  the  other,  of  which  I  made  use  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb,  is  the  synthetic  form,  so  called  because  the  subject 
and  the  verb  are  both  embodied  in  one  word,  as,  c^inj,  which  is 
equal  to  c^  n)&.  Hence  when  the  synthetic  form  is  used,  the 
subject  should  not  be  expressed,  for,  then  the  verb  would  have  a 
double  subject ;  as,  cA]b  fjAb  fo  50  nxv^c,  which  is  equal  to  z'a 
flAb  fjAb  1*050  n)^]t ;  which,  in  the  latter  shape,  appears  quite 
laughable.  Hence  Connellan  writes  :  "The  pronoun  should 
never  be  used  separately  after  the  synthetic  form,  as  it  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the  pronoun ;" — yet  there  are  instances  in  which, 
with  great  elegance,  the  subject — when  a  noun — is  expressed  : 
as,  bubjiAbAji  a  6eA]tb|i^]C|ie  le]x;   Genesis  c.  xxxvii.  v.  8 
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"When,  however,"  says  O'Donovan,  (page  153),  '*the 
Tiotiiiiiative  is  a  substantive,  tlie  synthetic  termination  is  j-e- 
tained"  Hence,  again,  when  a  question  is  asked  tiie  Analy- 
tic form  is  used,  and  the  answer  is  returned  in  the  Synthetic  : 
as,  At)  b-|ruil  cu  50  TDA]c?  c^|n).  21  v-5|t^&u|5eA^  cut)|A? 
5|tiv6u|5|n).  The  analytic  termination  is,  indeed,  that  which 
is  chiefly  in  use  among  the  people — perliaps,  because  it  is  tlie 
more  simple.  Hence  in  conjugating  the  analytic  form  of  this 
and  all  other  verbs,  both  regular  and  irregular,  the  third  person 
singular  only  of  each  tense  is  used,  and  the  personal  pronouns 
expressed  after  it,  as  above. 


Chapteh  YI. 
REGULAR  VERBS. 

Section  I. 

Under  the  heads — '*  Aspiration,"  &c. — have  been  noticed, 
those  particles  which  in  verbs  too,  as  well  as  in  nouns  aspirate 
and  eclipse.  It  may  be  added  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  as- 
pirating particles,  still,  the  Infinitive  mood  ;  the  perfect  tense 
active,  Indicative ;  the  conditional,  will  be  aspirated  : — the 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  with  the  infinitive  mood  preceded 
by  the  possessive  pronoun  a,  (lier^  are  excepted. 


There  exists  between  Hebrew  and  Irish  Verbs,  an  analogy  which  is  worth 
being  noticed. 

In  Hebrew  the  third  person  singular,  perfect  tense,  is  the  root  of  all  verbs. 
In  Irish  the  root  is,  the  second  person  singular,  imperative  active,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  third  person  singular  perfect  indicative,  the  latter  dif. 
iering  from  the  imperative  second  person,  only  in  the  aspiration  of  the  initial 
letter. 

Again  the  root  of  all  regular  verbs  in  Hebrew,  is  composed  of  three  conso- 
nants, none  of  which  is  quiescent,  or  a  guttural.  In  Irish,  the  root  of  every 
verb  of  the  first  conjugation  is  a  word  of  one  syllable,  or  derivable  from  a  word 
of  one  syllable.  The  termination  toi>,  of  many  tenses  and  persons  in  verbs  of 
the  latter  language,  are,  as  in  the  former,  manifestly  traceable  from  pronominal 
suffixes.  There  are,  indeed  many  points  of  resemblance  existing  between 
these  two  very  ancient  languages,  too  numerous  to  be  treated  of  in  a  note. 
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a  88  an  affirmative  particle  neither  aspirates  nor  eclipsis,  as  a  cftjtt;,  I  am  f 
A  beutin),/«ay. 

But,  Afor  AH  A— in  which  (time),  or  (place),  i.e.  when, or  where,  aspirates  : 
as.  If  Tt)if)ic  A  tijolAinj  cu  :— 

At)  cTtar, 

A  CtljOIJITAr  A07r  A  rS^I'bi    a   CttUC,    'l*A    blAC. 

(Homer,  book  1st.  line  40). 
Yet,  generally,  if  the  initial  letter  be  capable  of  eclipsis,  it  will  suffer  it, 
and  if  a  vowel,  it  will  have  I)  prefixed.  See  rules  4  and  5  under  the  heading 
''eclipsis,"  (section  vii  chapter  II.  p.  15). 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 

riRST    CONJUGATION. 

BiiAil)rt>,  /  sirike  or  beat. 
IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

T    ^' ^''''^^^^^'^'W  let  U8  Strike. 

2.  hxx'^^l,  strike  thou.  2.  buA^lib,  strike  ye. 

3.  buA]leA&  ffe,  let  him  strike. 2>.  bu<v]l]&Tf,  let  them  strike. 


'  Some  writers  use  the  termination  vi)p^  or  tijujo,  for  the  first  person  plural  Im- 
perative, O'Donovan  prefers  the  termination  njlr,  or  njAoif ,  because  it  i»  more 
in  conformity  with  the  ending  of  the  third  person  plural  &ir,  about  the  settled 
form  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Again  it  is  not  unlike  the  Latin  ending — 
mus — as,  percutiamus,  Let  us  strike.  These  are  fair  reasons  enough  for  adopt- 
ing the  first  form  ti)ii*,  particularly  as  it  is  as  much  in  use  among  the  people,  as 
the  other  is.  Again  it  will  prevent  the  learner  from  confounding  it  with  the 
termination  of  the  indicative  present,  first  person  plural. 

The  termination  An;  or  eAnj,  for  the  first  person  plural  imperative,  as,  buA]- 
leAii),  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  justly,  as  its  sound  could  not  well  be  distin- 
guished from  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  PturaL 

1.  h\xA]\\xr),  I  strike.  1.  h\X'0^i\]rt)\n,  we  strike. 

2.  h\xi>,■\^^l[.t  thou  strikest.  2.  buA]lci6,  ^j'o?/ «^n'/fe. 

3.  buAil]6  1*6,  /^^  strikes.  3.  buA]lib,  ^/^<?y  strike. 

Habitual  present  buA^leA^,  Tt)§,  cu,  |*&,  x]x),  x^,  j'^Ab. 

IMPERFECT    OR  HABITUAL  PAST. 

1 .  buAilii),  /  used  to  strike.      1.  buA]l|Tt)it*,  we  used  to  strike. 

2.  buAilce^,  thou  or  you  used  2.  buAjlcib,  you  used  to  strike. 

to  strike, 

3.  buA|leA&   yh,   he   used  to  3.  buAjlfb]!*,     they    used    to 

strike.  strike. 

PERFECT. 

1.  ho\in^]\e^\,  I striick.  1.  "oo  \i\x^^e^n)^i(iy  we  struck. 

2.  bo  buA^lif,  thou  struckest.    2.  bo  buAileAbAji, yow  struck. 

3.  tio\i\x«>'^  y^,  he  struck*         3.  't>o\i\x^^Q^'\h^\i,  they  struck. 


FUTURE. 

1.  buA]lpeAb,  I  shall  or   will  I.  h\x^]li[:]n)]b,  we  shall  strike. 

strike. 

2.  buAjlpiii,  thou  shall  strike.  2.  buA]lpi6,  you  shall  strike. 

3.  buAjlpiS  |*fe,  he  shall  strike  3.  buA^lpib,  they  shall  strike. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1 .  buAilpip,  /  would  strike.      1 .  buA^lf  jti^Tf,  we  would  strike. 

2.  buA^lpe^,    thou    wouldst     2.  buAjlpiS,  ye  would  strike. 

strike. 

3.  buAilpeA6    yh,    he    would 3.  buAilpibjf,     they     would 

strike.  strike. 
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OPTATIVE   MOOD. 

Singular.  Vlvral. 

1.  50  Tt)-buAileAb,     may     /    1  5  m-buA]liti7]b,     may      we 

strike.  strike. 

2.  50  TJ7-buAili]t,  mayest  thou  2.  30    n7-buAilc]6,   may   you 

strike.  strike. 

3.  50  n)-buA]l]6  ]*fe,    may   he '5.  50  rt)-bttAil|b,     may     iheif 

strike.  strike. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT    TENSE. 

<t)o  buowlA6,  or  A  buAlA6,  to  strike. 
paeticiples. 

Present.  Perfect.  Future. 

Ay^hixiiXi^tifStriking.      ■\i,yirt)-\>}X'\\'«>.'Q, having  struck.      ai|ic| 

[buAlA6. 

The  Relative  form  of  the  Present  and  Future  tenses,  ends  in 
A]*  or  eA|*  in  the  assertive,  Ex.  At)  cfe  a  buA^leAi*,  he  who 
strikes ;  at)  c&  a  buA^l^eAf,  he  who  shall  strike.  When  a 
negation  is  made,  the  relative  form  ends  in  eA^  or  at),  for  the 
Present  tense  and  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  regular 
future,  for  the  Future  tense :  Ex.  at)  cfe  tjAc  nj-buA^leAi),  he 
who  does  not  strike;  At)  c6  t)ac  H7-buAilfi&,  he  who  will  not 
strike.  The  termination  A-p  or  eAf,  is  used  when  no  relative 
is  expressed  or  understood,  but  when  merely  a  strong  empha- 
sis marks  the  words :  as,  a^  n}0  cacao|^  ftiojbA  Ari^^fTj 
bei6eAf  rr^fe  x)\ox  A^jtbe  t)^  ru.       (Genesis,  41  c.  and  40  v). 

The  continuated  form  of  the  present  tense  can  be  used  as  in 
English;  as,  c^  f6  a]5  buAlA6,  he  is  beating,  Sfc.,  even, 
although,  we  have  not,  philosophically  speaking,  a  participle 
in  Irish.  Sometimes  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns 
is  placed  before  the  infinitive  mood  active:  Ex.  c^  1*6  6ii  buA- 
Ia6,  ?ie  is  beating  him  ;  z\  yh  6A  buAlA6,  he  is  beating  her  ; 
CA  ]*6  bo  Tt)0  buAlAb,  he  is  beating  me. 
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Synopsis  of  the  verb,  bu^|l]rt),  1  strike  or  beat. 


Iraper.     Indicative. 
Present.     buA|l.      hn^]\-\ny. 
Imperfect.  buA^l-]^. 

Perfect.  bo  buA]l-eA^. 

Future.  buA]l-p]b. 

Conditional.  buAil-pi^. 


Optative.        Subjunctive. 
50  n)-bu<\]l-eAb.  50  xr)-\i\xis}\--\n). 

5U|i    buAileAf. 
50  Ti)-buA^l-p]b. 
&A  n)-buAil-|:]^ 


INFINITIV'E. 
bo  buAlA6. 


Present. 

A] 5  buAlA6. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect.  Future. 

]A|l  n)-buAlA&.      A]fl  c]  buAlAb. 


Section  II. 


Example  of  a  verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  having  in  the 
root,  the  final  vowel  broad. 

C)ui),  shut. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 


I. 

2.  but),  shut  tliou. 

3.  buTjAb  1*6,  let  him  shut. 


PRESENT   TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  bui)ATt)uif,   let  us  shut. 

2.  but)A]6,  let  you  shut. 
S.  but)Aib]f,  let  them  shut. 


INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT   TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  buT)Ain),  1  shut.  1.  buT}ATt)u]b,  we  shut. 

2.  buuA||t,  thou  shntfest.  2.  burjcA^b,  you  shut. 
S.  buTjA^b  ffe,  >5<?  «/i/^^*.             3.  butjAib,  they  shut. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

1.  buoAiij,  I  used  to  shut.  1.  buTjArpuif,  we  used  to  shut. 

2.  6ui)c^,  ^>^ow  or  yo?f  used  to  2.  6utjcai6,  yo«  used  to  shut. 

shut. 

3.  6ui)a6  f&,  /<<?  w*e</  ^0  shut.    3.  buijAjb^f,  M^y  z«^£?  to  shut. 
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PERFECT. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  8utjAf,  I  shut  or  have  shut.  1.  buoAttjAit,  we  shut. 

2.  6ur)Aif,  ^'^^^^  shuttest  or,  8fc.  2.  6uijAbA|t,  yo?*  ^/^m^. 

3.  6uT)  ffe,  >^(?  5^w^.  3.  SutjOkbA^i,  Mi?y  «^«^^« 

FUTURE. 

1.  t>iir)}:Ah,  I  shall  or  will  shut.  1.  butjpAmujb,  zf'e  toill  shut. 

2.  bur)pA]|t,  ^^OM  icilt  shut.        2.  &ut)^<v]6,  ^om  will  shut. 

3.  &ut)pA]6  |*6,  he  will  shut.      3.  &utjp^]&,  ^^ey  will  shut. 

AO]f,  is  the  spelling  used  by  O'Donovan,  and  others,  for 
the  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  imperative,  and 
those  other  tenses  that  form  their  plural  like  it,  in  those  verbs 
that  have  a  broad  characteristic  in  the  root,  or  have  a  broad 
vowel  before  this  final  syllable :  AO]b,  the  spelling  for  the 
ending  of  the  first  person  plural  indicative,  and  those  that 
form  their  persons  like  it. 

The  spelling,  u]f,  for  the  ending  of  the  imperative  first  per- 
son plural,  and  for  those  tenses  that,  in  their  first  persons 
plural,  end  like  it  j  u^b  for  the  ending  of  the  first  person  plural 
indicative,  and  tliose  tenses  that  end  similarly — is  also  used. 
Connellan  has  adopted  the  latter  spelling — as  I  find  in  his 
grammar. 

I  prefer  the  spelling  u|f,  and  u]b,  to  ^o]f  and  AO]b. 
Firstly. — because,  AO]f  and  AO]b  is  too  long  and  drawling. 
Secondly. — These  syllables  so  spelled  contain  an  unnecessary 

heap  of  vowel  sounds. 

Thirdly. — u]y  gives  the  sound,  perhaps  more  correctly,  and  with 
fewer  vowels. 

Fourthly. — u]x  is  nearer  to  theLatin  termination  — "  us" — and 
hence  gives  us  analogy  for  adopting  this  as  a  fixed  ending : 
besides  the  spelling  ujf  is  used  by  reputable  writers.  Hence  for 
all  these  reasons,  taken  together,  I  have  adopted  the  spelling 
u]f  and  u-jb,  in  preference  to  ao]]*  and  AO]b. 

CONDITIONAL. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  6ut)^^]i),  I  would  shut.  1.  6ut)\:^n)u]y,  we  would  shut. 

2.  8uij|:^,  thou  wouldst  shut.  2.  buTj^AjS,  i/e  would  shut. 

3.  biii}f^6  y&,  he  would  shut.  3.  ^iir)}:^]^]^.  the^  would  shut. 
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OPTATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  50  t)-buT)A&,  may  I  shut,  or  1.  50  r)-but;Atiju]b,  thai  we  may 

that  I  may  shut.  shut. 

2.  30   ij-but)Ai]t,    that   thou    2.  50  ij-bui)cA]6,  if^a^  ^e  may 

may  est  shut.  shut. 

3.  50    t)-but)Ai6  ]•&,    ^i?a/  //^  3.  50  r)-bui)A]b,    /^a^  ^^^y  may 

may  shut.  shut. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD, 
bo  6ut)Ab,  to  shut. 

PARTICIPLES. 


PRKSENT.  PERFECT.  FUTURE. 

AJ5  buoA6,  shutting.  ]A|i  tj-buT)A6,  haviny  shut.  A]it  t\  buijA6, 

about  to  shut. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Imper.  Indicative.  Optative.  Subjunctive. 

Present,     burj.  buT;-Airt).  50  Tj-buT)-Ab.  50  ij-buij-Airtj. 

Imperfect.  &ut)-A]^.  50  ij-buij-A]^. 

Perfect.  bup-Af.  5U|i  &ur)-Af. 

Future.  bur)-^Ab.  50  ij-burj-^Ab. 

Conditional.  &ur)-f  a]^.  b^  ij-buij-f  A]^. 


INFINITIVE, 
bo  6ut)-a8. 

PARTICIPLES. 

bUT)A6. 

Erom  the  two  synopses  of  buAilfii)  nnd  buoAfn?— examples 
of  the  first  conjugation — in  which  the  final  vowel  of  the  root, 
in  the  one  is  slender^  and  broad  in  the  other,  we  perceive  that 
all  the  moods  and  tenses  coming  from  the  root  are  formed 
alike  in  both  examples,  with  this  exception,  that  when  the 
final  vowel  in  the  root  is  slender,  the  first  vowel  in  the  affix  to 
form    the  tense,    must  be  slender;     and    when    broad  the 


first  vowel  in  the  affix  must  be  broad.     Take,  for  example,  the 
first  person  singular  present,  indicative  of  both  : 

Tj     ,  fbuA^l,     indicative,     buA-fl  in). 
\buTj,        indicative,     butj-A^n). 
]rt)  is  added  in  one  case  ;  A}xt)  in  tlie  other ;  while  both  forms 
of  termination  have  the  same  sound. 

Particular  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  present, 
imperfect,  perfect,  future,  and  conditional  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood  in  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation. 

The  Present  is  formed  from  the  second  person  singular  im- 
perative, by  adding,  yxx).  if  the  last  vowel  of  the  root  be  slender; 
if  broad,  A^rn;  as,  n)U|tj,  teach  ;  n7U|i)-itt),  I  teach;  l^oij,  Jill; 
\\ox)^}xr),  I  Jill.  If  the  Belativc  form  be  used  eAf,  or  Af,  is  added 
to  the  root,  when  no  denial  is  made ;  eA^,  or  Aij,  when  a  denial 
or  negation  is  made  :  Ex.  Tnuftj,  teach ;  ai)  ce  ti^uitjeAf,  he  who 
teaches  ;  aij  c6  t)Ac  xr)\x]\)eM),  he  who  does  not  teach  ;  aij  c6  a 
IjOtjAf,  he  who  Jills ;  ai)  c6  t>Ac  1]0ija0i  ^<?  ^^o  does  not  Jill. 
When  we  want  to  use  the  Habitual  present^  eA^,  or  at),  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  added  to  the  root; — eAo?  when  the  final  vowel  of 
the  root  is  long ;  a^  when  short. 

The  Imperfect,  by  adding  ]r)  or  aj^  to  the  root,  and  aspirating 
the  initial  consonant  if  aspirable :  Ex.  n)U]ij,  teach  ;  rr)Ci.]r)]f),  I 
used  to  teach  s  V\or),Jill ;  IjorjAip,  IJilled ;  bttt),  shut;  &ut)Ai5» 
I  did  shut. 

The  Perfect  by  adding  Af  or  eAf,  and  aspirating  the  initial 
consonant  if  aspirable  :  as,  TtjujrjeAf,  l]ot)Af,  6uoAr. 

The  Future  by  adding  f  Ab  or  pjb,  as  burjpAb  from  but), 
cui|ip]b  from  cu^^. 

The  Conditional  by  annexing  ^a;^  or  -p^o  to  the  root,  as, 
&ur)|:A]^,  bttA]lpio^  cui|tpi^  from  but),  buAil,  cui]t. 

The  Present  and  only  tense  of  the  optative  mood  is  formed 

Here  then,  are  only  seven  tenses  in  all — one  of  the  imperative 
mood,  five  of  the  indicative,  one  of  the  optative.  Of  these  seven — 
three — the  imperative  present,  the  imperfect  and  conditional  tenses, 
indicative,  have  the  same  ending,  at  least  in  the  plural — three  more 
— the  present  and  future  tenses  indicative,  and  the  present  optative 
end  alike  ;  and  the  seventh — the  perfect  tense  indicative,  is  always 
regular  in  its  endings- 

Hence  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Irish  verbs,  since  their  different  endings  in  the  mooda  and  tenses, 
are  so  few,  and  so  simple. 
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by  adding  eAb  or  Ab  to  the  root,  and  placing  before  the  wliole 
word  tlius  formed  the  particle  50,  which  expresses  a  wish  or 
desire  :  Ex.  50  nj-buAileA& ;  50  tj-but)Ab,  from  buA^l  and 
but).  3<>>  causes  according  to  rule,  eclipsis.  Hence  nj  is 
placed  here  before  b,  in  the  word  buA^leAb ;  and  t)  before 
b  in,  but)Ab.  For  the  persons  of  the  tenses  see  the  conjugated 
examples. 

THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD.> 

The  Infinitive  too,  is  formed  from  the  root  by  annexing  to 
it,  A&,  when  the  final  vowel  is  broad  ;  as,  bo  6utja6,  from  buij; 
and  ej^S,  if  s'ender,  as  b'^^lleAS  from  ^]ll :  but  if  the  final 
slender  vowel  be  preceded  by  a  broad  one,  the  slender  vowel 
of  the  root  is  then  dropped  and  a6  suffixed ;  as  buA]l,  bo 
buAlAb;  so  from  bO||ic,  we  have  bo  &0|ica&  ;  from  lo]fc, 
lopcAb  j  beAt)U]5,  beAr)U5A6 ;  cu]]t,  bo  cu|t.  This  rule  is 
not  always — at  least  by  late  writers — observed  :  as,  'S  a  reolcA 
f5AO]leA6  ^bAjle  le]f  a  tj-^aoc.   (Irish  Horner^  B.  1,  line  79. J 

The  Infinitive  mood  takes  before  it  the  preposition  bo,  which 
thus  has  the  same  u:?e  as  the  English  to —  German,  '  ZuJ 

There  are  a  few  verbs  of  this  conjugation  that  form  the 
infinitive  irregularly. 

Some,  as  the  following,  scarcely  making  any  change  in 
forming  the  infinitive  from  the  root. 

Imperative.  Injinitive. 

h]\\x\t.  bo  b|tu|c,  to  hoil. 

6A5.  b'  6A5,  to  die. 

5U|6.  bo  su^be,  to  pray. 

5U]l.  bo  jut,  to  cry. 

IOC.  b'  IOC,  to  pay. 

6l.  b'  ol,  to  drink. 

|te]c.  bo  |te]c,  to  sell. 

]*lAb.  bo  flAb,  to  slay. 


'  Si  participium,  adjectivum  est  verbale,  est  infinitivus,  substan- 
tivum  verbi  idque  presertim  in  Unguis  Celticis  in  quibus  non  una 
eaderaque  propria  exprimitur  terminatione,  ut  in  aliis  Unguis  ;  sed 
sub  forma  plane  substantivorum  apparet,  sive  est  in  nuda  radioe, 
give  derivationibus  quibusdum  indutus.  Flexio  infinitivi  eadem 
ergo,  qua;  est  sub3tantivi Zeuss,  Liber,  3.  c,  2. 
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Some  add  c  to  the  root,  as : 

buA^T).  bo  htt^]t)c,  io  reap. 

ce]l.  feo  ce]lc,  to  conceal. 

nje]l,   (Greek,  fttxuv ;  Latin,  bo  rtjejlc,  to  griiid. 
molere,  to  grind). 

Some  take  different  terminations. 

All,  nourish.  feVileAnju^Oj  to  nourish. 

bl]5.  bo  bl]5eAi?,  to  milk. 

CA]ll.  bo  CAiUeATTjOkir),  to  lose. 

e]fc.  b'  ^]xz&^c^,  to  listen. 

f  ^5.  b'  ^^5Ail,  to  get. 

y:M).  bo  pAi^rbmrjc,  ^atjacc,  ^0  tt?a«^. 

3Ab.  bo  5AbA]l,  to  take. 

5^1|t.  bo  3Ai|iti),  ^0  m/^. 

SluAf.  bo  5lttAf<vcb,  to  move. 

leAij.  bo  leAt)ri)u]t),  to  follow, 

lei3,  bo  l§]5iT),  ifo  allow. 

T|9.  bo  f  ei^iti),  i^o  *^«^. 


Section  IV. 
SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
3|t^6ui5]n),  /  love. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 1.  5|i^6ui5ti)if,  ^e^  us  love. 

2.  3|i^&ui5,  /owe  thou.  2.  sit^buijjb,   or    5]ta&ui3]6, 

love  ye. 

3.  3|t^8ui3eA6  ffe,  lethim  lovC'Z.  3]t^6u]5b]f,  ^(?^  Mew  love. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  5fi&6ui5-iTt),^ /^ore.  1.  T^]\,'^'6\x\^-xr)\h,  we  love. 

2.  3|tii6ui5-]|i,  thou  lovest.       1.  5|i^6u]5-ci6,  ye  love. 

3.  5|iJ^6ui5]8  ffe,  he  loves.         3.  5[i^6u]5-]b,  ^^e_y  love. 

Relative  present  :  ad  h\x]\)e  a  5|tA8ui5eAf,  ^e  w^o  loves  ; 
negative  form  :  ijac  ij-5|iii8u]5eA^,  w/^o  ^t'd*  «o^. 

HABITUAIi   PRESENT. 

i  1- 
I  rib' 


•  Some  write  the  final  syllable  of  the  root  of  verbs  ending  in  75  of  the  second 
conjugation — A15— preserving,  of  course,  the  *  A '  throughout  all  the  tenses 
and  persons  that  are  formed  from  it. 

It  seems,  to  me,  the  spelling— ui5— which  is  adopted  bj  others,  is  pre- 
ferable :  First,  because  the  infinitive  mood,  active  participle,  and  verbal 
noun,  must  have  '  u'  and  not  '  a  '  in  the  penult.  Hence  the  root  from 
which  the  penult  is  taken,  should,  naturally,  have  an  '  u'  in  that  syllable. 

The  Genitive  case,  too,  of  verbal  Nouns,  is,  according  to  a  Rule  founded 
on  universal  usage,  like  the  past  participle  ;  but  the  Genitive  case  of  verbal 
Nouns  ending  in  "  U5A&,"  is  spelled  with  an  'u'  in  the  penult.  Hence  so 
should  the  past  participle.  Hence,  so  should  the  root  from  which  it  bor- 
rows its  penult  syllable— i.e.  the  root  of  tlie  Verb. 

Secondly,  the  spelling  *  U] '  is  more  in  accordance  than  *  a\  ' — with  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  syllable.  For,  in  the  dipthongal  sound — a| — 
there  is,  usually,  a  slight  infusion  of  the  A,  no  matter  how  short  soever  the 
joint  vowels  be  pronounced  ;  while — uj— gives  us  the  proper  sound  which  is 
ihat  almost  of  simple  f.  Hence  U],  is  to  be  preferred  to  A],  in  the  spelling 
of  the  last  syllable  in  the  root  of  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation. 
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IMPERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  ^\^!iJb\x\^-\r),  Iiisedto  love.    1.  3Tt^6uj3-TT)]|*,    we   used  to 

love. 

2.  j|t^8u]3-ce^,  ^011  used  to  2.  Sti^^u^j-q,  ye  used  to  love. 

love. 

3.  3|i^6u|3-eA6  f6,  he  used  to  3.  5Ti^^ui3-feTf,  ihey   used   to 

love.  love. 

PERFBCT. 

1.  bo  3|ia6ui3-eAf ,  /  ^owJ.     1.  bo  5]ti^8ui3-Tt)Att,  we  loved. 

2.  bo5|i(x6u]3-^f,  ^^o7i^ov^r7*^.  2.  ho  %)[i'^'6u\r^-\)6.\\,  you  loved. 

3.  bo  5]t^6u|5  fe,  he  loved.     3.  bo  3iiic8u|3-bA|t,i(A^y  loved. 

FUTURE. 

1.  5|iA66ccAb,^  or  3|ia&6cAbj  1.  3itiV&6ccAii)u]b,    M^e    *>?«// 

/  will  or  shall  love.  love. 

2.  ■^]\,''\'6ocz^]\[,,thou shall  love. '^.  '^]K<s,'6bct^]h,  i/e  shall  love. 

3.  3|tiv86ccA]8    ]♦&,   >5d   shall?).  ^^ii66ci^]bfthej/ shall  love. 

love. 

'  It  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  better  to  have  one  spelling  rather  than  two 
for  the  Future,  the  Conditional,  or  any  other  tense  ?  Yes,  to  it  is ;  but  there 
are  reasons  in  support  of  either  spelling,  and  which  then  of  the  two,  are  we  to 
take  ?  The  opinion,  that  the  terminations  given  above  ought  to  be  spelled  ocAb, 
and  ocA]t)ij,  rather  than  occas,  or  ocrAjpn,  can  be  nicely  sustained  thus. — That 
the  sound  of  c  is  scarcely  heard,  and  hence  the  letter  c  appears  redundant. 
Again,  this  form  cf  spelling  having  c,  omitted,  is  in  use  among  good  Irish 
writers.  Hence,  then  ocAb,  &c.,  ought  to  be  generally  adopted.  Yet 
these  reasons  are  not  conclusive ;  for,  if  c,  were  to  be  expunged  from  a 
word  whenever  its  sound  is  not  heard,  we  would  soon  have  the  language 
strangely  mutilated.  Besides  occAb,  too,  is  used,  by  good  Irish  writers, 
as  the  proper  termination.  Custom  alone  must  decide  which  of  the  two 
is  to  be  universally  adopted.  Hence  both  spellings  are  given  here.  Custom 
is  indeed,  as  far  as  1  know,  more  for  the  spelling  ocAb,  than  for  occAb ; 
yet  c  cannot  be  ommitted  in  the  future  active,  without  being  omitted 
in  the  future  passive,  which  then  will  be  written  sTiivbocATt  and  not  5|\A6occAti; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  omitted  in  the  present  tense  passive,  5tiii&U]5ceAtt, 
and  in  the  past  partciple.  But  it  cannot  well  be  omitted  in  the  present  passive ; 
nor  in  the  past  participle.  Hence  it  must  be  retained  in  them,  and  therefore, 
ought  as  naturally  and  as  efficiently  to  be  retained  in  the  Future  active,  to 
which  indeed,  as  well  as  to  the  passive  voice,  it  lends  a  degree  of  aspirate 
sound,  its  omission  could  never  supply.— "  05Ab  is  used  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  says  O'Donovan.  It  is,  and  in  Connaught  too,  in  the  spoken 
language  ;  yet  it  ought  not,  for  all  that,  be  adopted. 
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CONDITIONAI., 


Singular.  Plural. 

l.-^\i'<x66ctA]i),  I  would  love.      1.  5fiab6ccAn)U]r,    we   would 

love. 
2.  5|t^66cc^,  t/iou  wouldst  love.  2.  ^fiaboccAjb,  i/e  would  love. 
3. 5]t^66ccA6   1*6,    /^e    would   3.  jiiASoccA^bif,  M(?y   would 

love.  love. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  50  T)-3|iA&ui5eAb,  ?^^ay  I     1.  30   t)-5|i^8ii]5Tt}jb,  »?ay  «?« 

love.  love. 

2.  50  t)-3Ti^8iii5||i,  mayest      2.  30  T)-3|t^6u]5q6,   wioj'  ye 

iJiou  love.  love. 

3.  30  Tj-3|t^6u]3e  \h,  may  he    3.  30  T)-3|i^6u]5]b,   way  ^/^e'y 

love.  love. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TKNSE. 

bo  5|i^6u3a6,  to  love, 
PAKTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  PERFECT.  FUTURE. 

A]3  3|i^6u3A&,  loving.    ]<\|v  r)-3|i^6u3A&,     A]|t  c]  3|t^6u3A6, 
having  loved-  about  to  love. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Imperative.                 Indicative.         Optative.  Subjunctive. 

Present.         3Ti^6ui5.  3|i^6ui3]n7.  30  i)-3]i^6ui5eAb,  30  ij-3|iA6u]3-in). 

Imperfect.                     3fi^8ui3|i).  30  T)-3|t^6ui5-i^. 

Perfect.                    bo  3|t<x8ui3eA|*.  3u|t  3|tA&ui3-eA]', 

Future.                           3jt^86ccAb.  30  T)-3|i^86ccAb. 

Conditional.                  5|ii^&6ccA]i).  bAij-5|iiv&6ccA]9. 
6 


I 
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INFINITIVE, 
bo  ^|t^&u5A6. 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  PERFECT.  FUTURE. 

A]3  3]t^8u5A6.  ]A|t  r)-5]ta6u5A6.       A]|i  c]  5|ta6u5<v8. 

Section  V. 

PARTICULAR    RULES    FOR    THE    FORMATION    OF    THE    TENSES    OF 
THE    INDICATIVE    MOOD,    SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

Annex  to  the  root,  ■\n)  for  the  present ;  as  jji^iSu^j,  3|i;ev- 
&u]51Ti?,  and  e^x),  for  the  habitual  present,  as  5|i^6ui5eAi) ; 
eAf,  for  the  relative  present :   as  ^jii^buijeAf . 

For  the  Imperfect,  ii3,  as  3it^6ui5-T^.  i'or  the  Perfect  ca]*  ; 
as,  bo  3|i:Jv6ui3eAf,  I  loved.  Por  the  Future  occAb  or  ocAb, 
is  annexed ;  but  when  the  verb  ends  in  ^3  or  11^5,  the  final 
]  is  dropped,  or  changed  into  o,  and  Ab  added,  or  in  place  of 
U13,  ocAb  or  occAb,  is  infixed;  as  from  lAbAm,  speak  ;  we 
have  lAbAjioccAb,  or  lAbA|t6cAb;  and  by  syncope,  lAbjiocAb 
/  shall  or  will  speak  ;  so  from  3]tA8u]3,  we  have  3fiA66crAb, 
or  3|i^86cAb,  I  shall  or  will  love. 

The  Conditional  is  formed  from  the  future,  by  changing  Ab 
of  the  future,into  a]^,  as,  lAbA]i6cAb,  lAbAjiocAjp  ;  3|i^&6cAb, 
3|t^86cAi^. 

eAb  annexed  to  the  root,  gives  the  Optative,  as,  30  t)-3|i^- 
&u]3eAb. 

The  INFINITIVE  MOOD  Icts  the  slender  final  vowel  of  the  root 
drop,  and  annexes  a&  :  as,  311^81113,  bo  3|i^8u3a8.  But  if  the 
final  slender  vowel  be  the  only  vowel  in  that  syllable,  it  takes 
an  "  u  "  after  it,  and  then  a8  is  annexed  :  as,  rr^x)]-^,  explain; 
bo  Tt)]i)]U5A8j  to  explain. 

THE      FOLLOWING     VERBS     BELONGING     TO    THE    SECOND    CON- 
JUGATION   FORM    THE    INFINITIVE    MOOD    IRREGULARLY. 

Imperative.  Infinitive. 

Abri)U]3,  b'  Abtt)^]l,  to  confess. 

A5A111,  b'  A3Ai]tc,  to  entreat. 

bA5A]|i,  bo  bA3A]]tr,  to  threaten. 

CAfSA^jt,  bo  cAf5ATytc,  to  slaughter. 
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Imperative. 

litfinitine. 

ci5ll' 

bo  c|5ilc,  ^0  tickle. 

C05A1I, 

bo  co5A]lc,  ^0  5joar^. 

cor^it), 

bo  cof  A]T)c,  ^0  defend. 

CUjttJll, 

bo  cuirT)]lc,  ^0  r2<;(5. 

cotM]5, 

bo  coi)5ri)^]l,  ^0  >?:<?e^. 

bibiri, 

bo  6ib]|ic,  to  banish. 

^miS' 

b'  e]|ti5,  ^^  arise. 

rneA5Al]t, 

bo  ^iteA5A]fic,  to  answer, 

1t)lU, 

b'  jOjlc,  ^o^mzre. 

it>ir' 

b'  ]^feAcc,  iJo  tell. 

1dT)Al, 

t>'  ^otjlAc,  to  vmsh. 

]iDi|i,  to  play,  (as 

at  cards). 

b'  1tt7]]tc,  to  play. 

lo6bAi]t, 

b'  ]o6bAnic,  ^c  o^er. 

lAbAlfl, 

bo  lAb<vi|tc,  <o  speak. 

l0H7A1|l, 

bo  lort)A]|tc  or,  lort7fiA6,  to  peel. 

TDur5<^ll. 

bo  Ti)u|*5Ailc,  ^  awake. 

rAlcAiji, 

bo  f  aIca]|ic,  ^0  trample. 

reACAit>, 

bo  feACA]!),  ifo  ayoi/5?. 

r<vbAi|i, 

bo  cAbA^itc,  to  give. 

con)  A]  I, 

bo  conjA^lc,  ^0  eat. 

Chapter  YII. 

VEKBS- 

-(contimifd) 

PASSIVE  VOICfe 

Section  L 

The  passive  voice  also  has  two  forms  of  conjugation — the 
Synthetic  and  Analytic.  The  Anal}'tic  is  simply  the  verb  to 
6e,  "  bo  be^c,"  conjugated  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses 
with  the  past  participle  :  as — 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  z!xrr)^huA]lce,  I  am  beaten.  \.  z'a   x]V  buA]lce,    we  are 

beaten. 

2.  z'\   cu   buA]lce,  thou   art    2.  c^  xyh  bu^jlce,  ye  are 

beaten.  beaten. 

3.  cA  |-6  buAjlce,  he  is  beaten.  8.  cA  ^ ]Ab  buA|lce,  they  are 

beaten. 
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PAST    TENSE 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  \i\  vohhxx^-^ze,  I  was  beaten.  1.  b^    f]^  buA]lce,  we   were 

beaten. 

2.  b|  cu  buA]lre,    ^^o?*  w«*^  2.  b]  j^^b    buA|lce,  ^'e    were 

beaten.  beaten. 

3.  b^     \h    bu<V]lce,    he    was   3.  b^  fi<vb  bu^ilce,  ^/5^y  tt?ertf 

beaten.  beaten. 


Thus  any  joa^^  participle  placed  after  the  analytic  form 
of  ths  verb  "  bo  be^c"  gives  the  analytic  conjugation  in  the 
passive  voice,  of  that  verb  from  which  the  past  participle  is 
taken. 

We  see  too,  that  the  past  participle  undergoes  no  change 
in  the  singular  or  plural  number. 

SYNTHETIC  FORM. 
FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

Btt^ll]rt),  I  strike  or  beat, 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE  MOOD.- 
PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  buA^lceAji   n)6,  let  me  be  1.  btt<v^lceA|t  x\\),     let   us  be 

struck.  struck. 

2.  h\X'^^z&^\it\x,be  thou  struck.  2.  buAjlceAji  ^]b,  he  ye  struck. 
8.  buA^lceAji   fe,  let  him    be  8.  buA^lceAit  jAb,   let  them  be 

struck,  struck, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE, 


The  same  as  the  imperative ;  as,  buA]lce Aji  nj^,  /  am  struck  ; 
buA]lceA]t  cu,  fe,  x\Vt  r|b,  ^Ab. 
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IMPERFECT  OR  HABITUAL. 

buAjlc]  tije,  cu,  fe,  f\t),  y]bj  ^Ab,  /  used  to  be  beaien,  Sfc. 

PERFECT. 

bo  bu<v]le<v6  n^e,  cu,   &,  y]^,  y]h,  i<vb,   /  was,  thou  wast, 
Sfc,  beaten. 

rUTUKE    TEICSB. 

buAilpeAjt  rx)h,  cu,  6,  x\r),  fjb,  ^Ab,  I  shall  or  will,  thou 
shall  or  wilt  be,  Sfc,  beaten. 

CONDITIONAL. 

buAilp]6e  n)6,  cu,  t,  x]r)>  X}^>  }^^>  I  would  be  beaten^  8fc. 
OPTATIVE  MOOD 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

30  rtj-buAilceAfi  nj&,  cu,  h,  8fc.,  may  I  be  beaten,  8fc. 
INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

A  be]c  buA^lce. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Past.  Future. 

buAjlce,  ]Oi)-buA]lce. 

Section  II. — <t)uoA]n}. 

The  passive  of  but)A|tt),  is  conjugated  in  the  same  man- 
ner except  that,  the  first  vowel  in  the  increase  is  broad. 

Example. 

Imperative — burj-cAji,   nje,  cu,  fe,  &c.,  let  me  be  shut,  &c. 
Indicative,  present — bur)-c<x|i,  rx)&,  cu,  6,  /  am  shut,  &c. 
Imperfect — but)-cA]6,  ti)6,  cu,  h,  &c.,  /  used  to  be  shut. 
Perfect — bo  bur)A6,  nje,  cu,  6,  &c.,  /  was  shut. 
FuTURB — butjpAit,  nje,  cu,  6,  &c.,  /  shall  or  will  be  shut,  ^v] 
Conditional — biitjpAj&e,  nje,  cu,  h,  &c.,  I  would  be  shut. 
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OPTATIVE. 

PRESENT. 
30    1J-bUt)CA|t  Tt)6,  CU,  §,   &C. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

A  be]c  buijrA,  ^0  he  shut. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Past.  Perfect. 

bui;cA,  shut.  ]<vfi  117-beic  burjcA  having  been  shut. 

cAji  or  ceAji  annexed  to  the  root,  gives  the  imperative  and  the 
indicative  present;  t\  or  cao]  ,  the  imperfect;  a8  or  eA8  the 
perfect ;  ^A|t  or  ^eAjt  the  future ;  and  ^A]6e,  or  ^]66  the  coa- 
ditional ;  ca|i  or  ceA|i  the  optative.  But  it  happens  that  the 
initial  consonant  of  these  affixes  is  sometimes  aspirated  and 
sometimes  not.  How  then  is  the  learner  to  know  when  to  as- 
pirate, and  when  not  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  following 
note  which  I  copy  from  O'Donovan's /m^  Gram?nai\  p.  206  : 
"  c  has  its  radical  sound  after  c,  6,  5,  I,  U,  tj,  i)ij,  x>  c,  as, 
C]ioccA,  hanged,  or  siisjjended ;  yyi0cz'\,  emascidaied  ;  b^]6ce, 
drowned;  fp|i&]bce,  spread;  -yny^ze,  absorbed;  bfiu]3ce, 
bruised;  molzA, praised ;  njeAllcA,  deceived ;  bfeAijcA,  done ; 
CAfCA,  twisted;  bit]|*ce,  broken;  blujcce,  closed.  But  in 
verbs  in  u]5irr),  or  I5in),  which  make  the  future  in  eocAb,  and 
in  all  verbs  of  which  the  root  terminates  in  b,  c,  b,  5,  «),  p,  •\i, 
c, — the  c  is  aspirated  whether  the  characteristic  vowel  be  broad 
or  slender,  as,  liibcA,  bent ;  peAccA,  bowed ;  5fteAbcA, 
lashed  I  C]t&i5ce,  closed  ;  beA^iii5ce,  blessed  ;  -coxxyto.,  dipped; 
fCAipce,  scattered;  lomA|vcA,  peeled;  peA|iccA,  entombed^'' 
A  native  acquainted  with  the  language  would  never  require  to 
look  at  this  rule  or  note  ;  his  ear  would  be  as  sure  a  guide, 
if  not  surer.  In  general  then  the  Rule  is,  that  c,  in  the  affixes 
to  the  root  of  verbs,  is  not  aspirated  when  it  follows  a  vowel 
sound;  an  aspirated  mute,  or  a  liquid — except  ]t :  that  it  is 
aspirated,  when  following  an  unaspirated  mute,  or  the  liquid  |i. 
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Section  III. 

SECOND    CONJUGATION* 

(Ex.  5|i^6u]5irt),  /  love.) 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. 


Singular, 
1.  3|ia8u]5ceA]i  rx)b. 


cu. 
6. 


Plural. 
X]V)  let  'nte  be  loved,  8fc. 

rib. 


INDICATIVE. 
PKESENT. 


1.  5]t^6u]5ceA|t  n)e. 

2.  ,,         cii. 

3.  „         h. 


X]r),  I  am  loved^  we  are  loved. 

rib. 

lAb. 


IMPEEPECT. 


1.  5Tt^6tti3C],  xx)'e. 


2. 
3! 


cu. 


X]f),  1  was  wont  to  he  loved, 

rib. 


PERFBCT. 


2.  „  cu. 

3.  „  6. 


rii),  I  was  loved,  8fc. 

rib. 

1Ab. 


1.  3|i^86ccA|t,  1 
or  3]t^66cA|i,/ 

2.  „  cu 

3.  „  fe. 


ri^,  /  «<?i/^  be  loved  Sfc. 

rib. 

1<vb. 

CONDITIONAL 


-|,      3riA66ccAi6e,^ 
'  or  5itJ^6ocAi8e,  J 


2. 
3. 


cu. 
6. 


ri^,  I  would  be  loved,  ^c. 

rib. 

|Ab. 
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OPTATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 


^'  "5^  Tj-3|tA8u]5ceA|i  mfe. 


2. 
8. 


cu. 


X]r),  may  I  he  loved,  8fc. 

rib. 

lAb. 


INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT    TENSE. 

A  befc  5|iik6u]5ce. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Past.  Future. 

3|t^8ui5ce.  ]or)-5ft^6u]5ce. 

The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  second  conjugation,  are 
formed  according  to  the  rules  already  given  ;  except  that  the 
future  and  conditional  tenses  indicative,  end  differently  from 
those  of  the  first  conjugation. 

The  Future  tense  indicative  passive  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion, is  formed  from  the  future  active  of  the  same  conjugation 
by  changing  tiie  final  b  of  the  first  person  singular  into  |i  : 
Ex.  5|t^&occAb,  I  shall  love ;  jita^boccAjt,  (n;6)  1  shall  be 
loved. 

The  Conditional,  from  its  conditional  active,  by  changing 
the  final  x)  of  the  first  person  into  6e  (asp.)  :  Ex.  5ft^86ccA|^, 
/  tvould  love;  ■^]x'^'6bct^\6e  xr)h  ;  I  would  be  loved. 

Some  Grammarians  have  given  to  the  conjugation  of  Irish 
verbs,  by  presenting  them  under  various  shapes  and  forms, — 
surrounding  them  with  tenses  and  moods  of  every  grade — a  bristling 
appearance  that  lias  very  often  startled  the  young  student  on 
commencing  the  study  of  the  Irish  language. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  the  Irish  verbs  is  more  simple  than 
any  I  have  seen  adopted  by  those  who  have,  up  to  this,  written  on 
Irish  Grammar. — It  presents  no  difficulty  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  and  it  is  not,  I  trust,  defi- 
cient in  any  thing  belonging  to  the  proper  conjugation  of  Irish 
verbs. 

Section  IV. 

In  order  to  enable  the  learner  to  see  at  a  glance,  in  what, 
verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugations  differ — how  verbs, 
even  of  the  same  conjugation,  assume  in  the  personal  endings, 
a  difierent  spelling  according  as  the  final  vowel  in  the  root  is 
broad  or  slender,  I  give  the  following  Synopses.  Those  tenses 
that  are  alike  in  their  several  endings  can  be  easily  noticed. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    Zi.]rv,   I  am. 


Singular. 


Plura 


1.  h\xxi\y. 

2.  bi6i8. 

3.  b^fc>if. 


Imperative 
Mood. 


1.  

2.  \y\. 

"6.  b]8eA&  ffe. 


Present 
Tense. 

Present  tense 
preceded  by 
the  particles 
At),  whether ; 
50,  that;  t)i, 
not ;  t)Ac  not. 

Habitual 
Present. 


Assertive 
Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perfect. 


Perfect  af- 
ter the  par- 
ticles AT), 
50,  ui,  &c. 


Assertive 
Perfect. 


Future. 


o 
O 


1.  Z^Xt). 

2.  c^ifi. 

3.  c^  f6. 


1.  b-|;uil-]TD. 

2.  „     -lit. 

3.  „      r^. 


I.  bi&-]TO. 

3.     „     r&. 

b|6-eA^  njfe,  tu,  ffe. 


1.  ir  TO^- 

2.  -[x  ^^' 

1.  b|6-ii). 

2.  „  -cea. 

3.  „  -eA8  x^' 


1.  bi8-eAi*. 

2.  bi6-ir. 

3.  bi  r&- 


1. 

2. 
3. 

|lAb-Af. 

„  -Air- 
„  |tAib  r^ 

1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 

bu&,  or  bA 

Tt)^. 
CU. 

be|8-]b. 

1.  \ie\6-]r). 

2.  „    -ce:{v. 

3.  „    -eA8  ]*fe. 


1.  cAn^uib. 

2.  CiVCAOl. 

3.  c^^b. 


1.  b-^tt]l  Tt)]b. 

2.  „    -q. 

3.  „    -^8. 


1.  b^tDib,  or,  bi8iDi8. 

2.  h\t\,  or,  bi8q. 

3.  b]8,  or,  b]8i8. 
b]8-eA^  X}r),  ]*]b  T'lAb 


1-  ir  n^' 

2.  II-  j-ib. 

3.  ir  riAb. 


1.  biri7]r,  or  bi8rDif. 

2.  bici- 

3-  b|8n- 


1.  b]AT15A|1. 

2.  b]AbA|i. 

3.  biAbAjt. 
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2.  „    -AbA]t. 
vj.       „    -AbAjt. 


1.  bu8,  or  bA  |*1^- 

2.  „  „   nb. 

3.  ,.  „    lAb. 
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2.  „    -r|. 

3.  „    -1^- 


1.  beiTDir^  or  bei8.i}|f . 

2.  be^q,  or  bei8c]. 

3.  beib^r,  be]8bif. 


Optative 
Mood. 
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3.  „ jiAibj-fe. 
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2.  „     -CAOj. 

3.  „    -Alb. 


Infinitive 
Mood. 
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After  looking  over  the  foregoing  synopses  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  certainly  more  to  be  desired,  that  only 
one,  rather  than  two  terminational  forms,  should  be,  in  the  spel- 
ling^ adopted,  in  forming  the  tenses  and  persons  from  the  root, 
no  matter  whether  the  verb  have,  in  the  radix,  the  final  vowel, 
hroad  or  slender.     If  this  were  the  case,  it  would — 

First. — Make  the  spelling  more  simple  and  easy. 

Secondly. — It  would  make  it  more  in  conformity  with  the 
fixed  spelhng  observed  in  the  terminational  forms  of  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Italian  verbs. 

Thirdly. — It  would  give  our  written  language  a  more 
settled  form  than  any  that  it  has,  up  to  this,  attained.  Hence 
for  these,  and  other  reasons,  the  observance  of  the  rule, 
"  slender  with  slender,  and  broad  with  broad,"  ouglit  not,  in 
this  and  similar  cases  to  be  much  regarded. 

If  then,  only  one  form  of  spelhng  the  verbal  endings  be 
adopted,  which  of  the  two  now  used,  should  be  preferred  ? 
Whether  that  ending  which  commences  with  a  slender  vowel, 
e,  or  ] ;  or  that  which  commences  with  a  broad  vowel — a, 
o,  or  u?  Usage  will,  of  course,  in  process  of  time,  decide 
the  selection.  Yet  if  the  author  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  choice  that  should  be  made,  the  termination 
commencing  with  a  broad  vowel,  rather  than  that  beginning 
with  a  slender  one,  ought  to  be  adopted.  First,  because  the 
former  ending  is,  even  at  present,  the  one  that  is  most  com- 
monly used. 

Secondly,  because  such  a  spelling  is  more  in  conformity 
with  the  sound  given  by  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry  to  the 
verbal  endings ;  v.  g. — the  first  person  plural  indicative 
mood  of  the  verb  5|i^8ui5,  is  5]tSk6ii]5-Ti?^b,  the  sound  of  the 
ending  of  which  embraces  the  blended  vocal  utterance  of 
"  u "  which,  therefore,  in  the  spelling  of  the  termination 
should  be  inserted,  thus :  5]t^&u(5-Ti)uib.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  first  person  plural  perfect  indicative,  5|i^6u]5- 
TpA|t ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

For  similar  reasons  I  would  write  the  ending  of  the  second 
person  plural,  in  the  present,  imperfect,  future,  and  con- 
ditional tenses,  active  voice — ]  or  ]&,  rather  than  ao]. 


P3 
Section  V. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A  participle  is  a  word  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
verb ;  that  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  the  adjective. 

There  are  three  participles — The  present ;  the  perfect  or 
the  past ;  the  future. 

Philosophically  speaking  we  have,  in  Irish,  but  one  parti- 
ciple, the  past  participle  passive  : — the  others  are  only  forms 
of  expression,  which  are  used  in  the  language  as  participles, 

The  present,  a]5  buAl<x6  beating  ;  A15  511A6U5A6.  loving  ; 
is  formed  from  the  infinitive  active  of  the  verb  by  placing 
before  it  the  preposition  A]5=fl^.  Literally  it  is,  at  beating  ; 
at  loving  ;  and  thus  it  is  not  unlike  the  Saxon  form  a -beating, 
a-loving  ;  for,  when  the  Irish  participles  are  spoken  quickly 
the  sound  of  5  in  a]5  is  lost,  and  the  participle  is  sounded 
as  if  it  were  preceded  only  by  a.  Hence  it  is  so  written  in 
Homer's  Iliad  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  as  : — 

"  21  n7eAb|iu5A8  cu]C|U5a6  'y  a]3  A5Ai|tc  co]n)]}ic  <D6/' 
(B.  1,  line  4  7)  ;  and  sometimes  without  this  particle  A13  or  a, 
as : — 

"  DAbAiiic  bu^c  b'Tt)5iT),  Ajuf  lo&bAijic  rb6|i,"  (Hne  561). 

The  perfect  part,  is  formed  by  taking  ]Aji=q/'ter  ;  before  the 
present  infinitive  active  :  Ex.  ^a|i  \)--^y[.is'6\i-^^b-=  after  loving — 
i.e.  having  loved.  We  meet  sometimes  with  the  form  aiji 
5|tA&u5A6,=ow  loving. 

The  future  participle  which  has  the  same  reference  to  time 
that  the  paulo-past  future  of  the  Greek  participles  has, — 
is  formed  by  placing  before  the  Infinitive  mood,  the  words 
A]]t  q=o»  the  design  ;  about  to  :  Ex.  Ajfi  t\  5|t^6u5A8, 
about  to  love. 

The  past  participle  passive  is  formed  from  the  root  of  the 
verb  by  adding  to  it,  ce  or  ca,  according  as  the  last  vowel 
in  the  final  syllable,  is  either  short  or  long :  Ex.  buAilce, 
itruch ;  from  buA^l,  strike  ;  buijcA,  closed^  from  buij,  close 
thou.  The  c  of  ce  or  ca,  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  aspirated 
according  to  that  rule,  which  accounts  for  the  aspiration  of 
affixes  to  the  root  of  verbs. — See  Section  second,  of  Chapter 
VII.  (p.  86). 

The  future  passive  is  formed  by  prefixing  ^ox)  to  the  past 
participle — 5]iii&u|5ce,  loved ;  ]oi)5|t^6u]5ce,  to  be  loved,  or 
Jit  to  be  loved. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

The  irregular  verbs  are  :  beiii^rp,  /  give  ;  he\\K\xx),  I  bear } 
cirt)  and  yie]C}Vi),  I  see ;  c\\x}X)\n},  I  hear  ;  bfeAijA^nj,  and 
5T)]rt?,  /  doy  or  make;  hewi^rr),  I  say;  |rA-5Aim,  I  find ; 
■\y.\T^\\x),  I  reach  ;  zo^yhyn),  I  go ;  z\r^\xx),  I  come.  This  order 
is  alphabetical.  :  I  find  the  same  in  O'Donovan's  Grammar. 
peucA]n),  /  behold  or  try ;  is  given  down  in  some  lri8h 
Grammars  among  the  irregular  verbs,  as  if  it  were  one.* 

I. — Be]]t]rn,  I  givey  or  bring. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 


Singular. 
1. 

2.  cAb^iji. 

3.  cu5a6  |*fe,  or  cAb|iA&  yh. 


Plural. 

1.  cAb|iAJi)uif,  cu5An)ttir. 

2.  cAb|tAi6,  cu5Ai6. 

3.  cAb|iAibif,  cu5A]bi|*. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 
1.  be]|iin},  CAbftAirt),  CU3A111). 


2.  be||t]]t,  cAbfiAifi;  ctt3A]it 

3.  beijt  x^,  cAb]tAi6  f&. 

Habitual  Present^  cu5A^  tt)6,  cu,  ffe,  ]*|i),  &c. 


Plural. 

1.  be]|i]tmb,     cAbitArnujb, 

ru5Art7u]b. 

2.  be||n6e,  cAbftAi&e,   CU5- 
A]8e. 

3.  be]|t]&,  cAb]tA]b,  cu5A]b. 


IMTEUFECT. 


1.  be]|t]^,  cusAi^. 

2.  be]|icei^,  cu5c^. 

3.  bei]ieA&,  ffe,  cu5a6  ^6. 


1.  be]|iiTD]f,  cu3An)u|f. 

2.  be]]tci,  cu5A]&. 

3.  be]|t]bi|-,  cu5A]b]f. 


iThe  verb  ic  ea^  though  not  given  down  by  Grammarians,  in  the  list  of 
irregular  verbs,  forms,  nevertheless,  its  infinitive, — its  perfect,  future  indicative 
and  conditional,  irregularly'  as,  |ce  or  |ceA&,  to  eat;  b'  UA]&,  or  6'  ]r,  he  ate  f 
iofi^Ab,  /  shall  eat ;  foff  Aji)  /  should  eat. 
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PKRFBCT. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

cu5Ar. 
cu5-Air. 
ctt5  rfe. 

1. 
2. 
8. 

CU5-ATt)A|t. 

ru5-AbA|i. 
ca5-AbA|t. 

FUTURE. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

b6A|l-pA&. 

„     ]:ai6  x'e. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

bfeA-|t-fAn)uib. 

„      fAl6. 

„    fA^b. 

Negative  Form. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

t)]  CAbA|i-f  Ab,  anc 
tractedly  cAbjiAb 

con- 

1. 

2. 
3. 

CAbA]t-]^AT1)U]b. 

„      X^\6. 

„         ^Al8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Singular. 
b§A|t-|:Ai^. 

„     ^a6  ffe. 

Con  dit 

ional. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Plural. 

b&A|l-^ATt)Ulf. 

„     X^\6. 

Negative  Form. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

t)i  tAbA|t-pA]^,  or 
„         ^a6  r6. 

CAb- 

OPTA' 

1. 

2. 
3. 
nvE. 

\y\  CAbA|l-^Att)U||*. 

„         t^Ai6. 
„          |:Aib|r. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

30  b-cu3-Ab. 

„      A]ri. 

„         Ai6  ^&. 

1. 
2. 
8. 

30  b-cu3-ATijU]b. 

„           A1&. 
„          A1&. 

INFINITIVE. 

bo  CAbA]|lC. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. 

Perfect* 

Future* 

A15    CAbA]|tC. 

]A]t  b-c< 

xbAiftc. 

A]|l    C]    CAbA^ftC 
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PASSIVE  VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT   TENSE. 

cu5CA|i,      \rt)'e,  cu,  fe,  X]^f  n^>  1<^^>  ^^^  ^^  be  given,  8fc. 
CAb<vncAnJ 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense — cu5ca|i  ti)6,  &c. — bei|tceA|i  ri^fe,  &c. 

Imperfect — ru5c<vi6e  rx)h  or  bei|tq6e  njfe. 

Perfect — cu5<v6  xr)h,  &c. 

TuTURE — bfeA]tpATi,  or  bfeA|icA|i  Ttjfe,  and  cAbA^tp^ii  xt)'e,  &c. 

Conditional — bfeA|t|:u]6e  Tt)&  or  cAb^^t^AjSe  rpfe. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

50  b-Ctt5cA|i  rt)fe  &c. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

bo  be]c  cAbA|ic<v,  or  CU3CA. 

PAST   PARTICIPLE. 
CAbA|lCA,    or  CU5CA. 


IF. — Be]|tiTt)/  I  take,  bear,  bring  forth.  Hence  it  means 
to  give  birth  to  in  any  way.  Hence  then,  it  signifies  to 
yean ;  to  litter ;  to  &c.,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the  several 
species  of  quadrupeds.  Hence  too,  it  signifies  to  "  lay," — 
when  birds  are  its  subject ;  and  to  "  spawn/'  when  fish 
becomes  its  subject.  When  A]ft=o«,  over ;  comes  after  it; 
it  signifies  "to  lay  hold  of/'  "'to  overtake,'  when  le]|*,  it 
signifies  "  to  take  away/' — |m5  |*fe  lejf  6. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  itijir,  or  ]tt)]b. 

2.  „  ]6. 

3.  „  ibir. 


1.  

2.  bejfi. 

3.  „  eA6  xV 


^  Latin    Per.     Greek  ^igi ;  F,  *,  and   B>   are  letters  of  the 
same  organ. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

he]]i']tx),  |]t,  ]6  f].  ]n)]^,  c)&,  p. 

HABITUAL    PRESENT. 
IMPERFECT. 

PERFECT. 
|lU3-Af,    A]f,  |IU5  X]-  AmA|l,  AbAjt,    AbA]t. 

FUTURE. 

bfeAjipAb,  t:Ai]t,  pAi6  ^].  ^ATijuib,  t:Ai6,  pA^b. 

CONDITIONAL. 
bfeAjlpAl^,  ]:^,  pA6  f].  I^AtDuir,  pAl&,  T^Alb|f. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

50  Tr)-be]]t-eAb,  i|i,  i&  ri-  1">l^i  1*5«>  1^- 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT — bo  b]te]C. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT — 'A13  b]te]C.  PERFKCT — ^A|l  rt)b|te]C. 

FUTURE — Ai|t  q  bfxe]c. 

PASSIVE   VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

be]|iceA|i  rx)^,  &c. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT — be]|iceA|i  n)6,   cu,  6,  &c. 

IMPERFECT — bei|lC]   rt)&,    CU,    &,    &C. 

PERFECT ]tU5A6   TT)fe,  &C. 

FUTURE — bfeA|lT?A|l  mfe,  &C. 

CONDITIONAL — bfeA|t|:Ai6e  1176,  &C. 

OPTATIVE   MOOD. 
50  ti)-bei|iceA|i  n7&,  &c. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT — bo  be^c  be||tce 


PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT — bei|tce.         perfect— ]A|i  n}-he]t  be(|tce. 


III. —  C]n),  or  q 6]  117,  ^e]C]n),  I  see. 

ACTIVE    VOICB. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 


1. 

2.  fe]c. 

3.  pe|ceA&  y^. 


1.  r^]C]n)]h,  r«iq«)ir- 
3.  reiq^ir- 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

j:e]C]n),  is  regular. 

HABITUAL  PRESENT. 

^e]ceAi)  n^e,  &c. 

IMPERFECT. 

c}6]x)f  c]6ce^,  c]6e<v&  ]•&.      (       c]6n)]^,  c]6i]6,  c]6b]y 

PERFECT. 

1.  COT)<V]tC-A|*. 

2.  COT)A]tC-A]|*. 

4.  cor)A]]tc  ]♦&. 


1.  COr;A]lCATl?A]t,  COtJCATI^ATt. 

2.  COr)A|lCAbAn,  COT)CAbA|t. 

3.  C01)A]tCA&A|t,  COTJCAbAfl, 


Negative  form — t)l  'PACat,  &c. 

PUTUKE   l^l^Pl^- 

(^pe^c^reAb. 
CONDITIONAL  — b'pe I c|:]^,  ^e^,  ^eAb  pfe,  &c. 
Or,  qbp]p,  ]:e^,  peAb  p&,  &c. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT — 50  b-|:e]ceAb. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
b'^e|cn»)c. 

PARTICIPLES — A5  pe]Cf]tjC. 
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PASSIVE   VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE — |reiCCe<V|l  11)6. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
|re]cceA|i,  or  c]6ceA]t  tt?6. 
IMPERFECT— b'^e]cq,  or  ci6c]  n)6. 

PERFECT  H^^^(5—^^^^TtCA6  «,&. 

X^rlegative — ^ACAf  n)&. 
FUTURE — ^e^cpeAjt  Ti)fe,  and  ci6peA|t  tijft. 
CONDITIONAL — b'^e]c^6e  nje. 

OPTATIVE. 
30  b-^e]cteA|i  rtje» 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT — bo  be]c  fe]cce. 

PAST   PARTICIPLE fe^CCe. 


IV. — Clu]T)]tij,  I  hear — conjugated  like  buAiljn?, 
ACTIVE  VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE— clujt),    &C. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT — c\\X]\)]xr), 
HABITUAL   PRESENT— cluit)6A0  XTje. 
IMPERFECT — clu]l)]ij. 

PERFECT— cuaIa]*,  and  not  clu^ijeAf. 

FUTURE — cluiljpeAb. 
CONDITIONAL — clu]t)p]i). 

OPTATIVE. 
50  5-cluiT)eAb. 

INFIlJITIVE. 
PRESENT — bo  clof,  and  sometimes  cloifqij. 

PRESENT   PARTICIPLE — Al5  clof,   aud  A]3  clojfClt;,  &C. 
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PASSIVE   VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

clu|oceA|t  n)&,  cu,  fe,  &c. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT cluiT)ceA|l  Tl)fe,    Cll,    6,    &C. 

IMPERFECT — clujtjq  T1)fe,    CU,    6,    &C, 

PERFECT clu]T)eA6  n)6,    &C. 

FUTURE clu]1)|:eA|l  TTjfe,    &C. 

CONDITIONAL — Clu]tjpi6e  11)6,    &C. 

OPTATIVE. 
'30  3-clttii)ceA|t  ti)e,  &c. 

INFINITI'VE. 
bo  bejc  cluioce. 

PARTICIPLES. 
clu]t)ce. 


V. — <t)6Ai)Airt),  StJiTtj,  /<^o,  acf,  or  /»a/?:g;  Latin — facio,  ago, 
ACTIVE  VOICE. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Sinffular.  Plural. 

—  ^  1.  bfeArjArt),  or  b&Ar)Att)U]f, 

or  b6At)Art)uib. 

2.  b6Aij.  2.  b6AT)A]8. 

3.  b6AT)A8  ffe.  3.  bfeAt)A]b]f. 


1. 


INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 


1.  b&AijAirt).         3t)i6in). 

2.  b6Ar)Ai|i.  3r)]6  T]i. 

3.  b6At)A]6  ffe.    31)16  ]♦&. 


1.  bfeAijAii)U]b.      3t)]ri)]b. 

2.  bfeADCAi&.  5t)icjb. 

3.  b&Ai)A]b.  3i)l^' 


HABITUAL    PRESENT — b^AIJA^  11)6,  &C. 


IMPERFECT. 


1.  5i)i&i^. 

2.  31)1 6ce^. 

3.  3J)i6eA8  ffe. 


1.  3i)i6iDir. 

2.  5Di6q8. 

3.  3i)l8b]p 
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PERFECT. 

Singular*  Plural. 

1.  7ii5t)eA-Tt)A|t. 


1.  Til5i?-eAr 


3. 


1.  b&AT)-^Ab. 

2.  b6ATJ-^xV]|t. 

3.  &6Ai)-p<vi8  ^& 

2.  6feAT)-^ai. 

3.  66ai5-^a8  ]•&. 


2.  ]ii5i)eA-bA|v. 

3.  ]ti5t)eA-bA]t. 
Negatively — tj]  6eA]tT)Af . 

FUTURE. 

1.  bfeAt)-^Att)tt]b. 

2.  bfeAT)-^Al&. 

3.  b6AT)-^A]b. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1.  66A1J-^A11)U||*. 

2.  66ao-]:ai&. 

3.  &feAT)-f A^b^f. 

OPTATIVE. 
30  ij-bfeAijAb, 
INFINITIVE. 

tio  &6aua6. 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT — A] 5  bfeAIJAb. 
PERFECT — lAjl  1J-b&AT)A6. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT bfeATJCA|l  Ttjfe. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT bfeA1)CA|l  TTJC,  OF  31)]6ceA|t  Ttje. 

IMPERFECT — b^AIJCAO^  Tt)fe,  or  5tJlC]  Tt)fe,  &C. 

•      .        ^     .    negative  and         1   .  .       : 

PERFECT-itis^eAb  n,fe,  subjunctive  form)  ^^^T^^^b  n,e. 

FUTURE — bfeArjpAjl  tijfe. 
CONDITIONAL — bfeAIJ^Ajbe  T1)fe. 

OPTATIVE. 

30  t)-b6AT)CA|l  Tl^fe. 

INFINITIVE. 

bo  beic  b^AijcA. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PAST — bfeAlJCA.  PERFECT  — ]Afl  tt?-be|C 
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VI. — t)ef|i]ii)j  /  sat/. 
ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  AbttAtl)^  AbftAttJUjf, 
AbjtATlJUlb. 

2.  Ab]tA^&. 

3.  AbjtA^b,    Ab|tAl&1f. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PUESENT. 


AbA^jt, 

Ab|iA&  yh. 


be^^fo),  or  (Ab|iA^n)).> 
beiitiii. 


1.  be^|i]n)^&. 

2.  be]|iq6. 

3.  be]|i]&. 


Relative  form — a  fee^jt,  who  says. 

IMPERFECT. 


beiit-i^. 
be^jt-ceA. 
be]|ieA&  ffe. 


bub|tAy. 
bub|iAif. 
bubA]]tc  ffe. 


bfeAji^Ab. 

b§A|ipA]|t. 

b6A]tpAi6  |*§. 


b6A]t-^A|^. 

bfeA]t-^^. 

bfeAjt-^Ab  )*6. 


1.  be||t]TDi|*. 

2.  be]|ici8. 

3.  be]|tib]f. 


PERFECT. 


FUTURE. 


1.  bub|lATbA]l. 

2.  bttb|tAbA|i. 

3.  bub]tAbA]i. 


1.  bfeAft^ATDtllb. 

2.  b6A|i|:Ai6. 

3.  b6A|t|:A]b. 


CONDITIONAL. 


1.  bfeAfi|rArr)it]f. 

2.  b§ATiK^l6. 

3.  b6A|ipA]b]f. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

50  t)-Ab|lAb,  &c. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT — bo  |l^6. 


^b)tAlti)  cau  be  conjugated  like  a  regular  verb. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

PERFECT — ]A]t  |t^6. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
AbA|lCA]t,  Tl)6,  CU,  fe,  &C. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PRESENT — AbA|tcA]t,  or  tie]]tieA}i,  rt)h,  cu,  h,  &c. 
IMPERFECT — &e^]tr]  \r)h,  cu,  &,  &c. 

PERFECT &ub|lA&  Tt)fe,  CU,  h,  &C. 

FUTURE — bfeA|l|rA|t,  TIjS,  CU,  6,  &C. 

CONDITIONAL— bfeA|i]:Ai6e,  tijfe,  cu,  6,  &c. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 
30  1)-AbA]lCA|t,  mfe,  CU,  §,  &C. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

bo  be]c  n^iSce,  or  AbA^CA,  &c. 

PARTICIPLES. 

|i^]6ce  or  AbA|icA. 


VII.. 

— 'PASAitt),  I  find. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  

1.  T^A5ii)uir,  t^ASiijuib 

2.  r^3- 

2.  rA5Ai&. 

3.  f ^5a6  f§. 

3.  r^SAibtr. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

1.    t^AJ-AltlJ. 

1.  t^AS-tijuib. 

2.  r^5-Ai]t. 

2.  |;a5-cai6. 

3.  r^5-Ai6  r^. 

3.  t:A3-Aib. 

Or, 

1.  3eib-iTt). 

1.  3eib-ti7ib. 

2.  3eib.j|t. 

2.  3eib-ci&. 

3.  3eib  xh. 

3.  5eib-]b. 
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IMPERFECT 


Singular. 

1.  b'^AJ-A]^. 

2.  b'^A5-c^. 

3.  b'^A5-A6  xh. 

And, 

1.  seib-i^. 

2.  5e]b-ce^. 

3.  5eib-eA6  \h. 


1.  ^UA|l-Af. 

2.  ^ruAjt-Ajf. 
8.   t^UAlfl  ^fe. 


PERFECT. 


Plural. 

1.  b'^A5-rT)uij*. 

2.  b'^A^-rAjb. 

3.  b'fA5-Aibir. 

1.  5eib-Tt)]r. 

2.  3e]b-r]. 

3.  sejb-ibjr. 


1.  fUA|l-At1)A|l. 

2.  |:uA|t-AbA|i. 

3.  puA|l-AbA|l. 


FUTURE.  /seAbpAb,  &c. 

*  (negative  form,  \y\  jeAb^Ab,  or  \y\  b-pujseAb. 


CONDIT, 


{ 


5eAb-|JAi^. 

negative  form,   \y\  5eAb-^Ai^,  or  xy\  \>-if\x\^\x)  :  also 
b^A  b-^A3Aii),  if  I  should  have  got. 

OPTATIVE. 
50  b-^^5Ab. 
INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT — b'^ASA^l. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT— A|5  t^^JA^l;    PERFECT— jA^t  b-^^SAjl. 
PASSIVE  VOICE. 
:  IMPERATIVE. 
^A5rA|i  rx)^,  &c. 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT— ^A5rA]t  tljfe,  &C. 

IMPERFECT. 

^e^bq  xt)h,  &c. 

PERFECT — |:UA|tA&,  Or  piVjC  rt)fe,  &C. 
FUTURE SeAbpAjt  XX)^,  &C. 
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CONDITIONAL — ^eAbpAjSe,  Of  bV  b-fU]5C|8e  njfe. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

50  b-]:A5CA|t  Ttjfe,  &c.,  and  30  b-^tt|5ceA|t  njfe,  &c. 

Infinitive  and  participles  wanting. 


Singular. 


2-  ms- 

3.  ]ti5eA&  ffe. 


VIII. — K|3inj,  /  reach. 

IMPEKATIVE. 

Plural, 

2.  ^12^6. 
INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


1.  |tl5Itt). 

2.  |1151|1. 

3.  HIS  r^. 


1-  ml^- 

2.  TtisceA. 

3.  |ii5eA6  ffe. 


1.  T»15»1?1^- 

2.  |ii5ci. 

3.  |ii5ib. 


IMPERFECT. 

2.  T115C16. 

3.  nl5^ir- 


PERFECT. 


1.  |l^T)3-Al*,    or    ]l]ACC-A|*, 

2.  ]tAu3-Air. 

3.  |tAijA]3,  or  ]t]Acc  |*fe. 


1.  11^153- AmA|t. 

2.  |iAtj5-AbA|i. 

3.  ]lAt)3-A&A|t. 


FUTURE. 


1.  1115-^eAb. 

2-  nis-nr*- 
3.  ni5-fi6  r&- 


1-  nis-nij- 

3.  ]ti3-peA&  r^. 


I  1-  ms-ri")!^- 

2.  |ii5-pi6. 
I  8.  ni5-K|&. 

CONDITIONAL. 

2.  T»i3-ri^- 

3.  M5-Kl^ir 


Singular. 

1.  

2.  c6i&. 

3.  cfei6-eA8,  xh. 


1.  zh\6--\rx). 

2.  c6]8-]]t. 

3.  cfe]&  ^5. 


1.  cfe|&-i^. 

2.  cfei&-ce^. 

3.  cfei8-eA6  ffe. 

1.  CUA&-Af. 

2.  CUA&-A]f. 

3.  CttA^b  ffe. 
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INFINITIVE. 

bo  jtlACCA^t),  &C. 


IX. — "Ct^ti^rr)}  I  go. 
IMPERATIVE. 

Plural. 

1.  Cfel6-TtJ1|*. 

2.  cfei&-i&. 

3.  c6i6-&=jp 

INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


1.  Cfel6-T151&. 

2.  cfei6-q6. 

3.  c^ib-^b. 


IMPERFECT. 


PERFECT. 


1.  tb\6xtji\x. 

2.  cfei&cj. 

3.  t^\6'ti\x. 

1.  cua6-atda|i. 

2.  CUA6-AbA]t. 

3.  CUA6-AbA|l. 


1.  X)\  6eAc-A]*. 

2.  „  6eAc-Aif. 

3.  „  6eAC-Aj6  j-fe. 

or  Dp|i  cuA]6  tt)6.* 


Negative  Form. 

1.  1JT  6eAC-An)A|i. 


2.  „  6eAc-AbA|tv 

3.  „  6eAc-AbA]t* 


FUTURE — ]tACpAb. 
CONDITIONAL — jtAC-f A]^,  f ^,  ^A&,  ffe,  &C. 

OPTATIVE. 
30  b-cfei3eAb,  &c. 

INFINITIVE, 
bo  6ul,  to  go. 


1  This  is  vulgarly  pronouuced,  as  if  written,  ttua]))  n^. 


Singular. 


lor 

X. — "Cyr^yxx),  I  cmne. 
IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Plural, 


1. 

2. 
3. 

q3,  or  cA]t. 
c]3eA6  r^. 

1-    C131tt)|r. 

2.  ^3,6. 

3.  ci3]btr- 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

C13  r^. 

1.  q3rt)]&. 

2.  q5ci6. 

3.  C13I&. 

IMPBRFECT. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

ci31^- 
ci3ceA.. 

ci5eA6  rfe. 

1.  c]3in)ir- 

2.  ci3ct6. 

3.  qsibir- 

PERFECT. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1.  raioic-eAtijAji 

2.  c^ii)]C-eAbA|t. 
^    3.  c^iiJic-eAbAi*. 

FDTURE. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

ClOCfAlJt. 

1.  z}OCifMX)n\h. 

2.  qocpA^b. 

3.  c]ocfA]b. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

qocpA. 

1.  qOCpATt)U]f. 

2.  qocpAi6. 

3.  qocpAi&ii*. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD, 
bo  c6acc  or  ceAcc. 

PARTICIPLES. 
A13  ceAcc. 

The  preposition  le,  with  ;  coming  after  the  verb  cisjti),  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  any  of  the  tenses,  expresses  power,  or  ability  in  executing  :  Ex. 
c?5  Ijonj?  loan  ;  c|5  le  56Aii)ttr,  Jama  can  ;  clinic  le  tofilSlb,  Bridget  could 
have  (done  it) . 
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The  foregoiog  ten  are  the  only  irregular,  or  rather  defective, 
verbs  in  the  language ;  a  very  small  number,  indeed,  compared 
with  those  furnished  by  other  languages  much  more  cultivated. 
Even  these  ten  are  regular^  in  the  formation  of  those  tenses 
which  they  retain  of  their  own,  defective,  only  in  borrowing, 
a  few  tenses  from  verbs  that  are  now  obsolete.  We  find  sixty- 
eight  irregular  verbs  in  French ;  yet  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  is,  by  Irishmen,  not  considered  very 
difficult.  Its  orthography  is,  to  the  eye  of  an  English-speak- 
ing student,  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  pronunciation 
which  he  is  taught  to  give  the  words  of  the  language ;  yet, 
generally  speaking,  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  which 
has  fewer  irregular  verbs,  and  fewer  quiescent  letters,  is  by 
the  same  individuals,  considered  difficult  to  be  acquired ;  be- 
cause a  few  aspirated  letters,  having  little  or  no  sound,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  many  of  its  words.  The  fault  then 
does  not  lie  in  its  intrinsic  difficulty,  but  must  exist  either  in 
the  want  of  clear  philological  elementary  works,  written  by 
competent  authorities,  with  a  desire  to  unfold  the  natural 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  our  mother  tongue ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  apathy  of  Irishmen,  to  be  Irish 
in  language  as  well  as  in  thought  and  action.  Shall  this  ever 
cease  ?  let  each  say : — it  shall. 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

The  following  defective  verbs  are  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  manuscript  and  printed  works  : — 

Ai|i  1*6,  said  he. 

Ab  bAc,  he  died. 

CA]C|:i6,  must:  it  is  the  same  through  all  the  tenses  and 
persons. 

bA|i  \]6vo,  me  thinhs  ;  bA|t  leo,  they  think. 

bll5ceAti,  it  is  allowed. 

■pfeAbA^Tt},  /  am  able  ;  wants  only  the  Imperative  and  Infi- 
nitive moods,  with  the  participles. 

ireAfA^tt),  I  know. 

^eAbA|i,  J  know  ;  used  negatively  and  interrogatively  ;  as, 
x)}  ^eAbA]t  Ti)fe,  /  do  not  know ;  \y\  freAbAnjAii,  or  vi\ 
■peAb]tATt)A|t,  we  do  not  know. 

^}\  pul^^jt,  it  mustzzil  faut,  (French). 

ol,  quoth ;  as,  ol  \^,  quoth  he ;  ol  f  (Ab,  quoth  they. 
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Chapteu  IX. 

ADVERBS  ;    PREPOSITIO>fS  ;    CONJUNCTIONS  ;     INTERJKCTI0N3. 


Section  I. 


ADVERBS, — ADVERBIAL    PARTICLES    IN    COMPOSITION,  —  SIMPLE 

ADVERBS. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb  to  express  some  qua- 
lity respecting  it.  It  also  qualifies  adjectives  and  other  ad- 
verbs :  as,  c^  xr)h  50  ti)A]c,  /  am  well ;  c^  tt)fe  50  Atj-njAic, 
I  am  exceedingly  well. 

All  adjectives  become  adverbs  by  having  the  particle  30, 
going  before  them;  as,  TtjAjc,  good;  50  tijAic,  well;  cu|ia- 
tt)AC,  careful;  50  cu|tAn)AC,  carefully.  Hence  the  great 
body  of  adverbs  become  known,  at  once,  on  knowing  the  ad- 
jectives. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Irish,  certain  adverbial  particles 
which  unite  with  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  and  other  adverbs. 
They  are  sometimes  incorporated  with  the  word  with  which 
they  coalesce,  and  sometimes  not,  but  merely  connected  by  a 
hyphen.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  same  use  in  Irish, 
as  the  prepositions  or  the  particles  «,  Suj,  %v,  &c.  are  in  Greek. 
By  them,  and  with  them,  are  formed  hundreds  of  new  words 
which  thus  enrich  the  language,  and  supply  the  speaker  with 
forms  of  expression  to  suit  every  shade  of  thought.  Hence  by 
learning  them  and  their  meaning  well,  the  student  will,  after 
a  little  study,  have  advanced  a  great  way  in  acquiring  a  great 
knowledge  of  Irish. 

Particles  that  give  a  negative  meaning  to  the  words  with  which 

they  are  compounded 
Ar)=un  (English),  or  «  (Greek),  Ex.  c|i^c,  timely;  AT)-c|t^c, 

untimely. 
A]Tb=dis,  or  mis:  Ex.  ji^jS  ready  or  quiet ;  AiTij|i6|8,  dis' 

quieted ;  leAj*,  Airi^leAf,  misfortune. 
&]  and  b^c,  from  b]c,  want :  Ex.  b^ciieibeArb,  unbelief. 
bo=3u5,  (Greek),  expresses  difficulty  :  as,  bo-&feAijcA,  hard  to 

be  done. 
e  or  eA6=e  or  ex  (Latin) :  as,  c|ioii),  heavy ;  &Ab-c]ton7,  light; 

e-be]n)]r),  uncertain. 
6A3,  signifies  death:  hence  privation,  Ex.  cd]}t,  Justice ;  6A3- 

cd]|i,  injustice. 
eAj*,  from  eAfbA,   want:  Ex.  01961  |t,   honor;  eA]*oi)6i|i,  dis- 

honoury  drudgery. 
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lt>3=  in  (Lat.)  ;  un  (Eng.) :  Ex.  sUij,  clean ;  11)5-31^!),  ««- 

clean. 
ti)]=mi3  (Eng.)  or  dis  (Lat.) :  Ex.  njeAf,  esteem  ;  nj]-tt)eAf, 

T)eAn)=un:  Ex.  5IAI),  clean  ;  ijeAiij-slA^,  impure,  unclean. 

TItese particles  heighten  the  meaning  of  the  words  with  which 

they  are  joined. 
ATj=per,  (Lat.);  «■«»«,  (Gr.);  as,  beAf,  beautiful;  Ai^-beAf, 

perhelle,  ir»iv  x»xiii. 
eA|t,  from  A|]t,  iw ;  or  from  eA|i=/^(?afi?.     Hence  it  increases 

the  meaning :  Ex.  5AbAil,  captive ;  eA]i-3AbAil,  captivity. 
^6|i  and  ^6]|t,  an  intensitive  particle;  as  leAZAt), v^ide ;  froiit- 

leACAij,  extensive. 
lort)  and  ^rt),  from  \x]rt)e ,  round :  Ex.  l^tj^y^//;  lonjl^t),  entire. 
|i6=very  :  as  ]t6-n)Aic,  very  good. 
f^^rr exceeding  (Eng.) ;  super  (Lat.) ;  sehr  (Ger.) :  Ex.  x'^V-' 

tijA^c,  exceedingly  good. 
n\^.,fresht  great,  generous :  hence  it  increases  the  meaning  of 

the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  :  Ex.  u]t-fl]occ,  a  noble 

race ;  u]t-5|iaijijA,  very  ugly. 

These  give  the  idea  of  number  or  power. 
■\(\  and  ^l=?reAtf  (Greek),  much^  many :  il-ceA|i&AC,  Jach  of 

all  Trades.     •xi'Kvriy,iu(,ai. 
oll*=.eAeff  {Gt.) great:  ilx.  rrjAt^^y, goodness ;  ollnjACAf , ^r^a^ 

riches;  0II5I611,  bombast. 
u]\e=all,  (a  pronoun)  :  as,  uile-cutbAccAC,  Almighty. 

These — that  of  fitness. 

\x),  orl  betokens ^^M^.j*:  Ex.  ^i)b6At)CA,j^^  to  be  done ;  \o\)  a 
\ox)^    J       6e^r)z.^,fit  to  do  it;  ]0})-0]h}ie,  fit  for  worh. 
and  xo=able  (Eng.) ;  liabilis  (Lat.),  expresses  facility,  easiness 
in  any  way  :  Ex.  xo-6tAr)ZA,  feasible  ;  ]*ob&Af  ac,  well- 
bred. 

These — that  of  reaction. 

A]!*  or  eif=rursus  (Lat.):  Ex.  e]|ii5,  rising;  A]f-e]|t|3,  y<?- 

surrection. 
Ac=re  (Lat.)  :  b6AT)A6,  doing ;  ac6&at)a6,  redoing. 
XH]t=reaction ;  as,  ^|i|c-buAlA&,  repercussion. 

'  oil,  is  but  a  contraction  of  the  word  iv6bAU,  great,  or  wonderful,  or  mighty. 
Hence  it  is  a  mere  corruption  in  the  language. 


Ill 


We  find  the  word  aij,  written  a|1)  ;  ijem,  ijefttj ;  ]oti;,  jnj ;  un,  u]tt ;  lol,  jl,  &c,, 
when  the  vowel  immediately  following,  is  slender :  so  A]ti)  is  written  ah)  ;  bj, 
b]o  ;  nji,  tpfo,  &c.,  when  a  broad  vowel  follows.  Indeed  this  changing  the 
spelling  of  particles,  should  be  avoided. 

Besides  the  foregoing  particles,  we  have  con) — English  co. 
or  the  Latin  con;  he^-^,  good ;  and  b|toc,  bad;  which  have 
been  noticed  under  the  head  of  adjectives  :  -po,  signifying  low, 
from  the  preposition  t^ao^,  under ;  and  b^c,  which  implies 
duration=ever  (in  English)  also  enter  into  the  composition  of 
words. 

There  are  adverbs  of  time,  place,  circumstance,  &c.  Adverbs 
are  either  simple  or  compound  :  almost  all  the  adverbs  of  time 
and  place  are  made  up  of  prepositions  and  nouns.  They  are 
short  adverbial  phrases.  The  simple  adverbs  are  very  few ; 
they  are  as  follow  : — 


ATi)Ac,  and 
ATDU15. 


out, 


AT1JAC  has  an  active 
signification ;  ahjuij  a 
passive,  Ex.  zh]'^^rx) 
ATt)Ac,  /  go  out ;  c^ 
tnfe  Att)ui3,  /  am  out ; 
b]  f]f)  Attju^s,  we 
were  out. 


Arb^v^i),  only. 
aH^Ia^S,  thus. 
Ai)An>,  seldom, 
AT)o^,  over. 


bfi^c,  ever. 
cfeATjTjA,  already 
c^Aijof,  how, 


CO]  bee,  ever. 


although  compounded 
of  c]A,  what,  and  ijdf 
manner,  is  now  used 
as  a  simple  word. 


Section  II. 


be^Tblt),  indeed. 
feAboij,  to  wit. 
•peAfbA,  henceforth. 
F6]1,  yet. 

r^n  yet. 

^on)u|i|io,  moreover. 
lA]tAn),  hereafter. 
TijAjt,  as. 
vc)\V)\c,  often. 
Tt;oc,  early. 
x)'^,    not;   as,   tj^ 
b^AT),  do  not,—' 
in  the  imperative. 
t)i,  not,  in  the  ind. 
tjUA^fl,  «^y^e». 
]*]0}t,  always,  con- 
stant. 
\\ox,  dovmwards. 
foiji,  eastwards. 
fuAf ,  upwards. 
caU,  yonder. 


COMPOUND  ADVERBS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  compound  adverbs  which  are 
most  in  use.  Most  of  them  are  notiiing  more,  as  we  see, 
than  nouns  in  the  Dative  or  Ablative  cases,  as  : — 
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A  b-t^Ab,/«r,  afar^  longtime. 

A  b-^05Uf,  near. 

A  b-t^Af ,  on  this  side. 

A  b-co|*AC,  at  first. 

A  b-cuAi6,  northward. 

AT  5  7*o,  or  A^  fo,  y^ere. 

A15  ri^^j  ^^^^^5  o^"  ^^  XV)' 

tsx)  f  ub,  yonder,  there. 

A|]t  At)  A6bA|t  f]rj,  therefore. 

A]|l  A]f,  ^ac/^. 

Ai|i  b]c,  at  all. 

'^V^  '^\T>V)->  hardly. 

A]|i  5-cul,  bachoards. 

A] It  leic,  apart. 

Ai  fi  Tt)o6,  m  a  manner. 

A]|i  uA]|i^b,  sometimes. 

Art)A|tAC,  to-morrow. 

A  t)-aII,  o«  ^>^^>  *e^^,  ot?^^. 

A  x)-^\\bh,  formerly. 

A  Tj-beAfj  southward. 

A  1)6,  yesterday. 

A^  fep^eAcc,  together. 

Ai)  ^Ab,  or  CO  ^Ab,  a^  ^»<7  a*, 

whilst. 
Ai)  5A|i,  wm^. 
A  t)-]A|i,  westward. 
A  T)-iof,  upward, Jrom  below. 
At)ui5,  to- day. 
A  t)Occ,  to-night. 
A  i)-o]|i,  or  A  T)ei]t,  y^-ow   ^/ie 

ADo^  Y  A  haU,  to  and  fro. 
At)  c-Ati),  w/^ew,  At)  c]t^c,K'>5e«,- 

Ap  Att),  timely,   ai)  At)- 

c|i;$vc,  untimely. 
A  t)-uAT',y)*o»i  above, 
uAT]i    Arbeit),   or    aoi)    uA]|i 

Att)&11),  o%ce. 
A]tAOt),  individually. 
A  t^AO]|t,  /a*^  m^^^. 
A  tllATt),  <??^<?''. 

A  ]iif,  again. 


A  fceAC,  ««,  I.e.  3u|«  ai)  teAc, 

towards  the  house. 
A  fqs,  within,  i-e.  A^f-At)  cjj, 

«»  ^/^tf  house. 
beA3  i)AC      )  almost,    beAj 
1)^  ti)0|t  ^Ac  )     t)^|i,  /or   the 

past  tense. 
cA   l)uA]|i,   and   CA    b-Ati)  ? 

when. 
CA  b-A]*  ?  whence  ?  ■ 
c^jc  for  CIA  A]c  ?  where  ?  we 

say   also,   c]a   ai)   A^c  ? 

where  ? 
C]At)  6  foil),  a  /o«^  ^me  ayo. 
be  b]ti5,  because. 
be  5t)^c,  always,  usually. 
be  16,  5y  fi?fly. 
b'  o|6ce,  iy  night. 
Y^  cul,  backwards. 
^'A  6eoi5,  at  length,  finally, 
|f4v  66,  twice. 
■p^  le^r,  ajtpar^. 
^A  ^eAC,  by  turns,  apart. 
p^  c|i],  thrice. 
5At)  AtbjiAf,  without  doubt. 
50  ^olluf ,  openly. 
50  ])-1on)l^t)>  entirely, 
50  Ifejit,  entirely,  altogether. 
50  le6Ttj  a  ^r^a^  </efl/,  a^?^;^- 

dantly. 
50  tt)0|i-ti)oii,  especially. 
jo^uf  50,  2w  orf/^r  ^^fl^. 
tt)A|i  At)  5-c6Abi)A,  likewise. 
rt)A]t  A01),   together ;   as,  Ti)Ait 

A01)  le,  together  with. 
t)o  50,  Mw^i^,  t)o  5u]t,  (before 

past  tense). 
6f  ixjib,  publicly,  openly. 
6f  c]o^,  above. 
oy  ]fe<vl,  privately. 
6  fo]t),  mc5,    6  foit)  A  le^c, 
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cAob  A  fc|3,  inside. 
CAob  A  n)UJ5,  outside. 


cu|lle,  or  cuiUcaS  e]le,  le- 

sides,  moreover. 
u^rtje  x}V}  therefore. 


Section  III. 


prepositions:  the  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative, 
ablative,  and  those  that  govern  the  genitive. 

A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  speecli  placed  before  words  to 
show  their  relation.  Prepositions  are  of  two  kinds  : — simple 
and  compound. 

In  giving  a  list  of  the  simple  and  compound  prepositions,  I  show — 
even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  order — the  cases  which  each  class 
of  Prepositions  governs.  This  plan  renders  their  study  more  easy 
and  saves  time,  as  in  treating  of  them  in  the  third  part  of  Grammar — 
syntax — it  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to  this  section. 

The  following  simple  Prepositions  govern  the  Dative  or  Ablative 

Case. 


A,  or  a6,  '^n. 

A]  5,  at. 

Aiji,  on. 

Af,  out  of. 

cu]56,  to,  towards. 

be,  of. 

&A|i,  by,  (in  swearing) . 

bo,  to. 

^^,  under,  fur,  concerning. 

^A07,  under. 

jAi),  without. 

^^    >  to.  towards. 
5"ri 

le,  le]^,  with. 
]tO]n>e,  or  yioyvo, before  . 
o,  or  n^ifrom. 
Of,  above. 

jie  and  jt^f  used  for  le  &  \e-\x 
CA]t,  and  cA|i,  over. 
CAjjiif,  over,  without,  as,  b&At) 
CA]|tif ,  do  without  it. 
8 


r|te,    or   c]teAf,    through,  by 
\  means  of. 

cji^b,  through. 

\x\xr)e,  about. 

i  'fA,  and  f At)  are  often  met 
with.  Now  this  form  is 
nothing  more  than  the 
union  of  the  preposition, 
A,  or  A§,  in,  with  the 
article  atj,  the;  Ex.  ax), 
Ai),  in  the,  for  the  sake  of 
Euphony  y  is  placed  be- 
tween the  X),  and  a,  like 
donne-s-en,  in  French,  in 
which  s  is  placed  between 
the  two  vowels  for  the 
sake  of  sound — and  then 
we  have  a^  fAi),  which 
becomes,  contractedly, 
f  A15,  and  fA. 
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The  following  govern  the  genitive  case. 

Av,  to,  towards, 
curt),  to,  towards. 
bfe^f,  after. 
lA]t,  after. 


•\oi)yxi]^e,  unto. 
n)eA]*5,  among. 
|t&]|i,  according  to. 
z]n)C]o\i,  about. 


e]bi|i,  between,  governs  the  accusative. 
The  compound  or  improper  prepositions  are  : — 


ca<v]|tTm  bo  fla]t)ce,  your 
health,  sir;  or,  literally — to- 
wards your  health. 

5°^-^^'    \  until.         r  J 
30  Dui3e,  J  {along. 

le  }).A}x=le  long  de   (Fr.)  ; 

le  T)-A5Ai6,ybr  the  use  of. 

0|*  c6ri)Ai|t,  in  the  presence  of 
=vis  a  vis  (Fr.). 

Of  cu]^e,  opposite,  in  front  of. 

a'  bo  cui^e,  in  thy  presence, 
opposite  thee. 

'pA  cu]ije,  towards  his  pre- 
sence: Ex.  b'iti)q5  1*6  '^A 
c\x\x)e,  he  went  for  him. 

A  5-qo^,  to :  as,  bYlU  |*fe  a 
5-C100  A  65iiT)A|5,  he  re- 
turtied  to  his  young  tnan. 

6f  cio^,  over,  above. 

cuipe  meansyro?i^,  for  c]0ij= 
ceAi),  head:  Hence,  6]* 
cu^^e,  means  in  front  of, 
and  Of  c]oi3,  otJ^r,  or  aiot*#, 
at  the  head  of. 

cAi|ie]f,  after,  compounded  of 
■c'A,  A(|i,  and  ^w,  after. 

All  compound  prepositions  govern  the  genitive  case.  Thej 
are  nothing  more  than  substantives  in  the  prepositional  case, 
and  hence,  necessarily  govern  the  noun  that  follows  them  in 
the  genitive. 

bo=^c»,  is  in  some  printed  books  improperly  written  for 
be=^. 


A  b-fiA8T)u]fe,  in  the  presence 

of 

A  b-f0CAi|i,  pres  de  (Fr.)  ; 
along  with,  about. 

A  b-cAob,  concerning. 

A  r^-co\\^proche  de  (Fr.) ;  hard 
by. 

A  T^~co-\\)Q:,  for ;  to  go  for. 

A^  AJA^b,  against. 

A\)  A]|tc]f,  to  meet,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting. 

A  X'AZAy^^  in  the  presence  of. 

A  \'A\vc)^=^a  main  (Fr.),  in  pos- 
session of. 

A]]t  A^f,  bac^, 

Ai|t  feAb,  throughout,  during. 

A]-\i  f  ub,  among. 

A^ji  x'^V'^pour  l'amourde(FT.) 
for  ;  for  the  sake  of. 

Av  6]A]5,  after. 

b']o^yA]6,  about :  as,  b'^n^qs 
ffe  b']o^fAi&  ^  50o^bqb, 
he  went  about  his  business. 

bo  curtj,  unto,  for  the  purpose 
of 

yi'A  cuAi|t|rt),  towards  ;  as,  f  ^ 
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Of  tlie  simple  prepositions,  only  a]3,  30,  le,  of,  (3AI),  some- 
times), cause  no  aspiration  in  the  initial  of  those  nouns  which 
they  precede.  The  rest  do  ;  except  a,  M),  ^a^i  and  |i]a,  before : 
which  eclipse.  3<>>  ^0 ;  le  and  |ie,  with ;  c|i&,  through,  take 
b — for  the  sake  of  euphony — when  going  before  a  vowel ;  Ex. 
50  b-AT)Arb,  seldom;  le  \)-b\i,  with  gold :  before  the  possessive 
pronoun  a,  his,  her,  or  their,  Ajt,  our,  they  take  \)  after  them 

for  the  same  reason  ;  as,  "'S  le  i^'a^j*" And  by  his  tide  •* 

le  T)-A  b-'*!  r>  ^^  ^^^  side.-'-'Irish  Homer,  Book  /. 


Section  IV. 


THE    VARIOUS    SIGNIFICATIONS    OP    A 


A,  by  contraction  for  ^x)^=the, 

of  the. 
A,  by  contraction  for  ^x)=^in. 
A=A^  A,  where. 
^=^kilL 
6k=iis. 
A,=her. 
A^fheir. 

Az=who,  which,  what,  all  that. 
a=a5  a,  in  which=^when. 
A=sign  of  the  Infinitive  mood. 
A=an  affirmative  particle. 
A=^Ai),  interrogative  particle, 

for  present  tense. 


A]t,  and  A]|t. 

A=sign  of  vocative  case. 
A=A]5,    before  the    present 
participles. 

A|l=OMr. 

A|t,  interrogative  part,  for  past 

tense. 
A|i,  by  contraction  for  a,  who  ; 

and  |io. 
ii\i==plague. 
!ix\t,=plough. 
A|i  for  Aljt. 

A^|l=WjDO»t. 

A]}i=bei^  Mj/s. 


Section,  V. 

CONJUNCTIONS    AND    INTERJECTIONS. 

A  conjunction  is  that  part  of  speech  which  connects  words, 


phrases,  and  sentences  together 

Acc,  but. 

Asuf,  contractedly  a'i*,  'f?  ^^^ 
the  symbolic  form  *],  and, 
as. 

6-\),ichether  ?=anne  (Latin). 
It  is  used  in  asking  ques- 
tions in  the  present  and  fu- 
ture tenses. 


A|t,  whether?  compounded  of 
At),  and  |id,  sign  of  the  past 
tense.  Hence  it  is  prefixed 
to  questions  in  reference  to 
past  time  :  Ex.  Aft  t''\\\)\c 
yh,  has  he  come  ? 

bjoS,  although,  let  it  be. 

&^,  if 
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5l&  and  jjbeAS,  although. 
30,  that=que  (French),  sign 

also  of  the  Optative  mood. 
5Uft,  that=Tfi  and  |io,  sign  of 

the  perfect  tense. 
TtjAji,  as. 

njutJA,  if  not,  except. 
VD\x]K,  if  not,  except. 
tt)A|t  bu6  50,  were  it  not  that. 
ttjAji  1*0,  thus,  as  this. 
Ti)A]t  y\x),  so,  in  that  way. 


TtjAfi  Ai)   3-cfeAbt)A,    in    like 

manner ^  also. 
'i)A  and  lO^A,  than. 
t)6,  or. 
6,  since. 

6  c^|il<x,  whereas. 
o\V;  for,  yH'  (Greek) ;    car, 

(French), 
f  e^b,  ^'e* ;  derived  from 
'f  fe,  it  is. 
X\x\,  before  that. 


A|i,  whether  ;  3U|t,  ^/5a^ ;  tija,  j/";  TijA|t,  <w ;  'i)^>  <^«» ; 
6,  since  ;  ]*ul,  ^^re  ^/5a^,  cause  aspiration  :  ai),  whether  ;  b2i, 
j/';  50,  ^>ia^  ;  jijuoA,  unless,  eclipse  and  prefix  \)  to  vowels. 


INTCBJECTIONS. 


In  Irish  we  find  many  Interjections.     The  following  are 
most  in  use  : — 


21,  Oh  ! 

Abu !  a  war-cry. 
ACAc,  hey-day. 
A  boboj  O  strange  !  murder  ! 
=papae  (Lat.)=y8«^<w!  (Gr.) 
fe|fc!  hush  !  list  ! 
^AjiAOft !  alas  ! 
t^A]tAOft  3eufi !  O  sad  sorrow  ! 


^euc!=Ecce   (Latin),  lo  !  or 

behold  ! 
^ttll-le-lu6  !    hallo !     bloody 

wars  ! 
tijor)UA]t !  alas  ! 
oc  !  uc !  Oh  I 
ocbx) !  alas  ! 
066 ij  6  !  »i^  ««<;?  sorrow  ! 


There  are  many  other  expressions  of  pity,  sorrow,  grief, 
sliame,  encouragement,  joy,  exultation,  &c.,  most  of  which  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  Interjections,  but  nouns,  accompanied 
by  some  pronoun,  or  verb,  or  perhaps  both  : — Ex.  y^  cpuA3  ! 
woe!  (literally =zV  is  pity) ;  tijo  i?^i|te  t\x\  fy  ! =my  shame 
(art)  thou :  rt)o  cjteAC  !  alas  !=my  ruin ;  tijo  b|t60j  my  sor. 
row  ! 


PART  III. 


SYNTAX. 


This  part  of  Grammar  treats,  as  the  word  denotes,  of 
arranging  together  in  proper  order,  according  to  certain  rules, 
the  words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  express  our  ideas  in  the 
clearest  and  most  perfect  manner. 

These  rules  are  founded,  in  part,  on  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  language  about  which  they  treat ;  in  part,  on  the  concord 
of  the  words,  and  in  part,  on  their  government  or  influence 
on  each  other. 

As  all  the  words  in  the  language  come,  by  grammatical 
classification,  under  the  nine  different  parts  of  speech,  we  shall 
treat  of  each  of  these  parts  separately. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE    ARTICLE   AND    SUBSTANTIVE. 

Section  1. 

THE   ARTICLE. 

1.  The  article^  is  always,  in  Irish,  placed  before  the  noun, 
whenever  any  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  is  used  :  Ex. 
AT)  boftb  fo,  this  table ;  at)  leAbA^i  fo,  this  book. 

2.  It  is  used  before  proper  names  of  men, — as  in  Greek — 
for  the  sake  of  marking  distinction;  as,  ai?  c-Ojnij,  Ossian ; 
Aij  c-2lcuil,  «  ApuiAAivj,  Achilles :  or  before  a  title;  as,  ^Dja  ai) 
u]le-curt)ACCAC,  God  (the)  Almighty :  before  Gentile  names ; 
as,  AT)  SA5fAT)AC,  the  Englishman,  the  Saxon ;  at)  "^^X,  the 
Stranger ;  at?  La5Atjac,  the  Leinster  man  :  before  virtues  and 


>  The  learner  is  supposed  to  be  already  aware  that  we  have,  in  Irish,  no  such 
thing  as  an  indefinite  article ; — the  language  in  this  trifling  point  of  similarity 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  bears  some  small  mark  of  its  antiquity. 
Hence  by  the  word  article,  we  mean  the  definite  article.  The  absence — so  to 
speak — of  the  definite,  supplies  in  Irish,  the  place  of  the  English  indefinite  ; 
as,  l^eAt^,  Latin  tnr=*a  man. 
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vices  ;  as,  "C^  aij  cA|tcApACc  at)  a  c|tO]&e,  (the)  charity  is  in 
hisheart :  before  abstract  nouns  ;  as,  At)  c-oc|iuf,  (the)  hunger. 

3.  Names  of  foreign  countries  and  their  capitals  ;  of  rivers ; 
of  the  months  of  the  year ;  and  of  places  in  Ireland  of  the 
feminine  gender,  require  to  have  the  article  prefixed ;  as,  ao 
"pfiA^oc  (the)  France ;  At)  Ko|tt),  (the)  Rome ;  \x)\  tja  BcaI- 
CAitJe,  the  month  of  (the)  May  ;  lAocfiA  t)a  T^eAtbjtAc,  heroes 
of  (the)  Tara ; 

"  21t)  uA7|t  frt)UAit)]tt)  Aiji  f AO]qb  tjA  b-^meA^/' 
When  I  reflect  on  the  nobles  of  (the)  Ireland. 

Dirge  of  Ireland,  line  1. 

4.  But  names  of  places  of  the  mascuhne  gender  within 
Ireland,  do  not  have  the  article  prefixed,  but  are  employed 
just  as  in  English;  as,  bAile  2lrA-luA]t),  Athlone ;  cuije 
l,A^5eAT),  the  province  of  Leinster. 

5.  We  find  the  article  goes  before  numerals  ;  as.  At)  c-aoij, 
one ;  Ai)  bo,  two ;  bo  buA^l  Y^  '^V  c]t],  it  has  struck  (the) 
three. 

6.  Ujle,  when  it  signifies  every,  requires  the  article  to  be 
prefixed ;  as,  bo't?  uile  buitje,  to  (the)  every  person. 

7.  In  affirmative  sentences  in  Irish,  we  use  the  definite  ar- 
ticle before  the  noun  ;  in  English  the  indefinite ;  as,  jf  ttjA^c 
AT)  |:eA|i  SfeAtt)u|*,  James  is  a  good  man ;  literally,  the  man 
James  is  good ;  Bu6  b|ieA5  t)A  ^^|i  ^Ab,  they  were  fine  men. 

8.  Hence  when  if,  hxxh,  or  bA,  and  their  negative  forms  are 
used,  the  noun  that  follows  will  have  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed; as  in  the  examples  just  given. 

9.  But  when  we  want  simply  to  express  the  state  or  condi- 
tion  of  a  person  or  thing  without  asserting  it ;  we  use  a  very 
peculiar  idiom, — a  possessive  pronoun  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition At),  in  :  Ex.  z'a  ffe  'f)  a  buiije  rt)A]c,  he  is  a  good  per- 
son ;  h\  1*1  Ab  '^A  b-i:eA)tA|b  bjteAJA,  they  were  fine  men ;  be]6 
X']  'x)  A  CAjlii)  Mult),  she  will  be  a  beautiful  girl ;  c^  tt)^  'rtjo 
f  col^l]te  TbA]c,  I  am  a  good  scholaty  literally,  he  is  in  his  good 
person,  i.e.  in  the  state  of  a  good  person.  They  were  in  the 
(state  of)  fine  men,  &c.  The  'x)  a  before  bii]r>e,  is  a  con- 
traction for  A^,  in ;  and  a,  his ;  the  x)  a,  before  ^reAfiAib,  is 
contractedly,  for,  a$,  in ;  and  a,  their;  wiiich  differs  from  a, 
his ;  and  therefore  causes,  according  to  rule,  ^^eAfiA^b  to  be 
eclipsed  by  6.    The  'rx)0,  before  ]*col^|iie,  is  for  a^  ttjo,  in  my. 

We  mset,  but  not  frequently,  forma  of  expiession  of  thia  kind  in  Engli«h, 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  French,  in  Italian ;  as,  the  common  expression — "■'  He 
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teas  in  a  fury:"  £y«  Krcfixt  avrS  Uf  w»ri^»,  xtti  ivTOf  'irrxi  f*»t  Uf  im*, 
Heb.  1.  c.  V.  5.  Esto  mihi  in  Deum  protectorem.  Pi.  c.  30.  v.  3.  //  se  portt 
en  homme  de  Men. 

This  Irish  idiom  is  found  to  accompany  only  these  forms  of  the  verb — bo 
be]c, — viz.  c^]ti),  bi6]n),  and  their  changes ;  and  not  the  assertive  form  ]ri  o' 
bu6. 

10.  In  the  initial  form  of  the  nouns  the  article  causes  those 
changes  which  have  been  already  shown,  under  the  heads — 
Aspiration  and  Eclipsis  (See  pages  12,  13,  14,  15). 

Hence— though  more  properly  belonging  to  syntax— it  would  be  only  mul- 
tiplying rules  to  introduce  them  here  again. 

11.  When  two  nouns  come  together,  the  article  is  placed 
only  before  the  latter,  which  is  governed  by  the  former,  in  the 
genitive  or  possessive  case  :  Ex.  |:u<v]|i  nje  le^b^jt  at)  yco- 
l^l|ie,  I  got  tJie  scholar^ s  book  ; 

"Curt)  luiijse  t)A  t)-3T^feA3,  bo  cjt]All  aij  fA3<X|ic  ]*^iTt)," 
To  the  Greeks'  shijss  the  gentle  priest  repaired. 

12.  Here,  then,  in  English  as  in  Irish  the  definite  article  ia 
placed  only  before  the  word  which  is  in  the  possessive  case : — 
this  case  precedes,  in  Eriglish;  in  Irish  follows,  the  governing 
word. 

Hence  to  a  learner  translating  the  English  possessive,  into 
the  Irish  genitive  case,  there  is  no  difficulty,  as  the  definite 
article  precedes  the  same  word  in  both  languages ;  the  only 
change  he  has  to  make,  is  to  alternate  the  position  of  the  geni- 
tive case  in  relation  to  the  governing  word  :  this  is  easy. 

13.  But  there  is  in  English,  a  second  form  by  which  the 
noun  in  the  possessive,  is  thrown  into  tlie  objective  case  go- 
verned by  a  preposition,  bringing  with  it  the  article,  and 
leaving  its  former  governing  word  isolated,  which,  left  thus 
alone,  necessarily  assumes,  to  render  itself  determinate  in  the 
sentence,  a  "  definite'^  article ;  as.  The  book  of  the  scholar ; 
The  ships  of  the  Greeks.  Here  we  have  the  definite  article 
repeated  before  book  and  before  scholar ;  before  skips  and  be- 
fore Greeks.  Can  both  be  retained  in  the  translation  into 
Irish  ?  No  ;  for,  there  is  in  that  language  only  one  form  of 
the  genitive,  that  corresponding  to  the  possessive  in  English  ; 
and  hence,  the  article  is  employed  only  once,  viz.  before  the 
word  that  denotes  the  possessor  j  as,  "  to  the  Greeks'  ships,'* 
curt}  luit)5e  r)A  i)-5t^^"3- 
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Hence  in  translating  from  English  into  Irish  sentences  of 
the  second  form,  such  as — "  to  tke  ships  of  tiie  Greeks ;" — 
in  which  the  noun  denoting  the  possessor  is  governed  by  a  pre- 
position,— the  article  preceding  the  first  noun  is  omitted  and 
that  preceding  the  second  retained  ;  the  same  relation  of  the 
nouns  with  each  other  being  preserved  in  Irish,  as  in  EngHsh, 
thus: — "to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks;" — omitting  the  first 
*'  the"  before  the  word  ships,  and  retaining  the  second  "  the" 
before  the  word  "  Greeks,"  which  points  out  the  possessor, 
we  have  the  sentence  when  translated  into  Irish,  expressed  in 
the  following  form  : — cun?  Iqtjse  t)A  p-^Tieus. 

14.  Exceptions. — When  the  second  in  order  of  the  two 
nouns,  which  is  governed  by  the  otlier  in  the  genitive  case, 
expresses  only  the  materials,  state,  nature,  duty,  use,  quality, 
or  acquirement  of  the  first,  the  article  is  not  employed  before 
the  second  noun  :  Ex.  The  man  of  tke  house^  at?  i:eA]t  c]5e  ; 
the  dogs  of  the  mountain^  t)A  n}Ab)tAi8  cx)o\c. 

Yet  if  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  is  qualified  by  an  ad- 
jective, or  followed  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  it  takes  the 
article;  as,  ]:eA|i  Ar)  c(5e  Tt)d]fi;  Ti7Ab|iA|6  at)  ctjojc  A]|tb ; 
see  rule  1.  p.  117. 

The  reason  for  its  insertion  in  this  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  its 
omission  as  shewn  in  rule  14  ;  and  for  its  adoption  as  pointed  out  in  rule  13  ; 
viz.  that  the  leading  noun  in  every  proposition  requires,  in  order  to  become 
defined,  the  presence  of  the  article,  and  therefore,  inversely,  the  subsidiary 
noun  is  left  without  it.  Hence,  then,  the  noun  that  denotes  the  possessor,  or 
that  which  is  qual  fied  by  an  adjective,  or  that  other  which  is  pointed  out  by 
the  demonstrative,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  the  article  prefixed. 

15.  The  article  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  ;  as,  at)  b4v]t&,  the  poet  ;  tja  bii]|tb,  the  poets  ;  At)  bSi]|ib, 
of  the  poet ;  at)  beAt),  the  woman  j  i)<v  rt^rj^v,  of  the  woman  ; 
tjA  njr)^,  tke  women ;    tja  nj-bAi),   of  the  women : 

"  Dljl  1)A  3-CUTl]tA6  'f  1)A  5-cl]A]t," 

Land  of  heroes  and  of  clerics. 
Ode  by  Gerald  Nugent  on  leaving  Ireland.     Irish  Minstrelsy^ 
vol.  II.  p.  228. 

In  the  spoken  language,  the  t),  of  the  article  is,  sometimes,  not  pronounced 
before,  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  remarks,  "aspirated  palatals  and  labials."  This 
elision  is,  perhaps  in  the  spoken  language,  allowable  wherever  usage  lends  it 
a  sanction,  but  it  certainly  ought  not,  contrary  to  strict  etymology,  be  allowed 
in  the  written  language.  No  good  Irish  scholar  will,  therefore,  write  in  thi» 
incorrect  style. 
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Seciiofi  II. 
THE  substantive;  its  government. 

16.  The  latter  of  two  substantives  coming  together,  de- 
peiitlent  on  each  other,  is  governed  by  tlie  former,  in  the 
genitive  case ;  as — 

"  21] |i  bA|i  ix]xb  A]lle  oy  c^oij  ai)  cua^ij," 
W/iere  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep. 

Song—  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore, 

Irish  Melodies,  p.  29. 
"  21  q|t  T)<v  t)-biit) !" 
Land  of  song ! 

Idem,  p.  37. 

17.  English  compound  words  are  translated  into  Irish  by 
transposing  the  parts,  and  putting  the  latter,  when  thus  trans- 
posed into  the  genitive  case  :  Ex.  A  watchman,  |:eA]t  T^ATfie; 
a  stone  wall,  bAllA  clo]ce,  (a  wall  of  stone) ;  a  musician^ 
peA|i  ce6]l,  (a  man  of  song). 

We  have,  even  in  English,  many  examples  of  words  thus  used — having 
something  of  the  same  construction  as  the  Irish  genitive:  Ex.  A  man  of 
learning,  f eAji  eolujr ;  a  man-of-war,  lot)5  C03A16. 

Sometimes  we  find  in  Irish  both  nouns  connected  by  a  hyphen ;  as,  \aoc- 
ceojl,  hero  of  song,  or  warrior  bard. 

18.  When  two  or  more  nouns  referring  to  the  same  object 
come  together,  that  is,  when  in  apposition  they  should  agree 
in  case ;  as, 

"  21  Tt)eAb|tu5A6  cu]C]U5a6  Y  A5  a3A]|ic  coinjijtc  ^h, 
2t)|c  n7i;A  ijA  ij-beA]*-blAOig  fce^ceAf  bCAlpAb  at)  lAe." 

Irish  Homer,  B.  1,  lines  47-48. 
Here  ri)|c  and  <De,  referring  to  the  same  object,  are  in  the 
same  case. 

This  rule  is  not  always  adhered  to— not  only  in  the  colloquial,  but  even  in 
the  written  Irish.  The  translator  of  the  Irish  version  of  the  Protestant  Bible — 
Bedel— has  not  observed  it.  Yet,  from  the  identity  of  object  indicated  by 
nouns  in  apposition,  one  would  expect,  to  hear  them  expressed  in  the  same 
case.  If  analogy  too  be  any  guide,  where  idiom  is  not  concerned,  we  should 
expect  to  see  this  rule  fully  carried  out ;  for,  it  is  one  that  is  common  to  most 
other  languages.  Besides,  the  rule  in  question  "■  has  been  observed,"  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  by  Keating,  the  Four  Masters,  and  Duald 
Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceniury  ;"  yet  the 
same  author  observes  a  little  further  on— Irish  Grammar,  p.  366— that, 
'^  Keating,  however,  does  not  always  observe  this  apposition,  particularly  when 
the  first  noun  is  in  the  dative  or  ablative  case." 
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19.  "A  portion  of/'  "a  part  of,"  "one  of  many/'  is 
translated  not  by  the  genitive  case,  but  by  the  preposition  be, 
of,  with  the  ablative :  Ex.  cu]b  be  t)A  bAOji^ib,  some  of  the 
jpeople ;  jtAt)  be'ij  cAl<vrb,  a  division  of  the  land;  act)  b]ob, 
unns  ex  illisi  one  of  them. 

20.  Ownership  or  exclusive  possession  is  expressed  by  the 
assertive  verb  bo  be^c,  to  be ; — -^f,  bu&, — with  the  preposition 
bo,  to  ;  le,  with  :  Ex.  ^f  tdac  SAii^-fA  ai)  c-65Ai)ac  fo,  this 
young  man  is  a  son  of'  mine  j  ]y  l^ort^fA  aij  leAbAja  fo,  this 
hook  is  mine. 

le,  brings  with  it  the  idea  of  right  to  the  possession  of  the  thing  spoken  of : 
it  also  expresses  entire  devotedness  :  Ex.  bujtje  le  tJ^A,  a  man  devoted  to  God. 

21.  O,  or  Ua,  a  grandson,  a  descendant;  tijAc,  a  son;  x)},  or 
Tjij,  a  descendant;  r)\c,  a  daiighter.,  govern  the  genitive  of 
proper  names ;  as,  <t)oti)T)All  0'Cot)T)aiII,  Daniel  WConnell; 
SfeAti^uf  O'CeAllAjJ,  James  O* Kelly  ;  P^vb^iuf^  2t)AC  ^ort>- 
i7A]U,  Patrick  MacDonnell;  2t)ici|ie  M]  CoijijaiU,  Mary 
UConnell ;  Siub^tj  Hi5  Btil<!tlt),  Judith  O'Brien. 

A  few  proper  names,  take,  in  the  genitive,  the  article  prefixed  :  as  56AnjUf 
V)ac  AX)  \)'A]i;io,  James  Ward ;  CA]z\\r)  Wic  At)  b^It^&t  Catherine  Ward; 
UlUiAti)  ?I)ac  Atj  5oBai),  William  Mac  Gotven. 

22.  When  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  is  the  proper  name 
of  a  person,  or  jplace^  and  the  article  is  not  employed,  its 
initial  letter,  if  a  mutable,  sufiers  aspiration  j  as,  O  Airtjpii 
P4vb|iuic,  since  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  ;  bA^le  Co|icai5,  ^^* 
town  of  Cork. 

Yet  the  genitive  case  of  proper  names  following  O,  Ua, 
2t)AC,  does  not  suffer  aspiration ;  as,  O  <Dori)r)Aill ;  Ua 
CeAllAi5 ;  2t)AC  C'<v]icai5  ;  2t)Ac  Cocl^it)  t)A  s-CA^rleAT) 
5I&  jeAl,  Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  IL,  p.  334.  Here  the  O  of 
1)otT)T)A]ll,  the  C  of  CeAllA|5,  the  C  of  C^|ica|5,  and  the  C 
of  Cociivit),  are  not  aspirated  thougli  they  are  tlie  initial 
mutable  letters  of  proper  names  in  the  genitive  case — and  the 
article  not  prefixed.  However,  they  do  suffer  aspiration  when 
they  follow  the  genitive  cases  of  these  family  prefixes  :  as 
SeA5Ai?  rijAC  ^OTi)T;A]U  U|  Coi^tja^U,  John,  son  of  Daniel 
(yConnell ;  P^b|iu|c  n^AC  M&|ll  M]  4)orbt)Aill,  Patrick,  son 
of  Neil  O'Domiell.  Here  the  C  of  CorjrjAiU,  and  <t)  of  4)0Tb- 
TjA^U,  are  aspirated,  because  they  follow  U],  the  genitive  case 
of  O,  or  Ua. 
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23.  Some  nouns  of  multitude,  such  as  b|ieAn),  bfiOTJ5, 
lucr,  TT^uiDclTij  pobAl,  ^-Iu^n^,  give  the  idea  of  plurality,  and 
therefore,  the  pronoun  which  represents  them  is  put  in  the 
third  person  plural ;  as,  cor)Ai|tc  n)6  tdu]t)ci|i  td'aca|i  a^u^ 
]f  |:lACArT)A]l  At)  bjieAtt)  ]A&,  /  saw  mij  father  s  people,  and 
ihey  are  a  princely  race, 

ffol,  teed^  tribe,  causes  eclipses ;  as, 

S']o\.  5.CeAlUi5  t)ivTi*  b'  pAijij  aijt)  aoij  ^o-\l, 
U^ViX  riol  5-Coi)cobATt  fCAitteATi)A]l,  rceu&ii)AT^ ; 
2l5Uf  tlol  5-C*kit^A)5  t)Ac  i)-beATti)Ai&  clfe-BeAtvc. 

HardimanS  Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol  II.,  pp.  332-334, 

"  Some  writers,"  says  O'Donovan,  in  treating  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  genitive  of  proper  names,  "  aspirate  the  initial  of 
the  latter  substantive,  even  when  it  is  not  a  proper  name.  .  .  . 

but  this  is  not  to  be  imitated,  as  it  weakens  the 

sound  of  the  word  too  much."  Irish  Grammar,  pp.  368-369. 


CHAPTER  II. 
OF  THE  ADJECTIVE  AND  PRONOUN. 

Section  I. 

THE  ADJECTIVE,  ITS  COLLOCATION,  CONCORD  AND  GOVKRNMENT. 

24.  An  adjective  going  immediately  before  the  substantive 
to  which  it  refers,  generally  becomes  incorporated  with  it,  and 
thus  forms  one  complex  term.  This  union  is,  sometimes,  in 
the  written  language,  expressed  by  a  hyphen,  as  in  English 
compound  words;  sometimes  it  is  not;  nay,  the  adjective  is, 
in  many  instances,  separated  from  the  noun  :  Ex.  beA56u|T)e, 
a  good  man  ;  |*eAt)bu]r)e,  an  old  man  ;  b]toc|tAC,  misfortune^ 
ill-luck;  toac-aIa,  echo.     Again — 

1r  AO]b]i)ij  A  be]c  A  ti)-t)eintj.eAbA]Tt, 
How  sweet  from  proud  Ben-Edir's  heights. 

Irish  Minstreky,  Vol.  II.,  p.  222. 

■Na  f eAttA-co]f)  cti66A,  &e  c6|tt-rl?ocb  ^\\h\-\w}X- 

Id.\o\.  II.,  p.  64, 1.4. 

25,  An  adjective  in  composition  or  coming  immediately 
before  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees,  undergoes  the  same 
initial  changes  that  a  noun  would  in  the  same  situation. 
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An  adjective  used  substau lively,  is  influenced  as  a  substan- 
tive would  be,  in  the  same  circumstances. 

26.  The  natural  position  of  the  adjective  is  immediately 
after  its  noun  ;  as, 

3ur  b'feAlujs  le]r  50  rofcAc,  cttoti),  ^Aoi  f  eAt*5i 

le  Air  1)A  b-COI)CA  Slo^lAC,  5fe)T1)t)AC,  5Att5 ; 

Homer  translated  into  Irish  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  B.  I.,  U.  45.46. 

B5  y  UKiMV  TTX^k  Bivx  TreXvtpXctff/ien  B-xXxiro-iif , 

Homer,  B.  I.,  1. 34. 
The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  returned, 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  father,  mourned ; 
Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain. 
Silent  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  main. 

Pope's  Iliad,  B.  I.,  p.  30,  U.  47-50. 

Except. — Buai?,  lasting;  CAorb,  mild;  cjtoit),  crooked; 
beiij,  good;  b]<vT),  vehement;  b]toc,  bad;  ^ejl,  wicked; 
f^o^,  white;  ^I0|t,  true ;  -^^f  pure ;  xx)i^ot,soft  ;  tjuaS,  new ; 
^Aob,  silli/  ;  |*eAT),  old ;  cjifeAi),  strong  ;  cuac,  left-handed, 
sinister,  common ;  and  a  few  others :  see  Etymology.,  p.  46. 
Also  when  the  assertive  verb  w,  bu6 — not  c^jti) — is  employed 
either  in  affirmation  or  negation,  the  adjective  precedes  the 
noun  :  the  reason  is,  because  it  forms  in  that  case  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  noun ;    as, 

"  )]♦  b]i)  e  beul  '^a  cocb," 

A  closed  mouth  catches  no  flies. 

Irish  Proverbs. 
Literally — A  silent  mouth  is  melodious. 

27.  Adjectives  of  number  also  precede  the  noun ;  as,  ffe 
bAO]T)e,  six  persons. 

But  when  a  number  higher  than  ten  is  used,  the  noun  takes 
its  place  between  the  first  part  of  the  numeral  adjective  and 
the  decimal  termination  fe§A5,  teen — which  is  derived  from 
be|C,  ten  ;  as  its  English  equivalent  teen  is  from  ten  :  Ex. 
c|ii-fi|i-&6A5,  thirteen  men. 

i3ut  in  speaking  of  sovereigns  and  princes,  the  numeral 
adjective  follows  the  noun :  Ex.  U]lliAn)  atj  ccACAjt,  IVil- 
liam  IV. ;  LujA^b  At)  ffe-b6A3,  Louis  XFl. ;  MApoloij  at? 
.c|i].  Napoleon  III. 

28.  When  an  adjective  comes  after  two  or  more  nouns  con- 
nected by  the  conjunction  and,  Ajuf ;  it  agrees  only  with  the 
last,  though  it  qualify  the  rest ;  as,  peA|i  A3uf  beAi;  mAjc,  a 
good  man  and  woman. 
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But  if  a  plural  uoun  be  among  them,  it  is  better  to  bring 
it  last,  and  thus  have  the  adjective  in  the  plural. 

29.  Whenever  the  adjective  is  employed  with  the  verb  to 
be  to  express  what  is  predicated  of  the  noun,  then  the  adjec- 
tive agrees,  not  with  the  noun,  but  with  the  verb,  and  there- 
fore, undergoes  no  change  at  all :  Ex.  rjfl  t)a  b<vo]i)e-fo,  rt)A]t 
bo  cleAcb  nje,  fAoiceAttjAil,  t)A  fUA]]tc,  these  people  are  not 
as  those  with  whom  I  was  familiar,  entertaining  or  agreeable. 
Here  f  AOjceArijAil  and  |*ua]|ic,  undergo  no  change. 

Again,  when  the  adjective  is  connected  in  meaning  with  the 
verb,  it  is,  in  no  wise  modified  by  the  noun ;  as,  |ii5t)e  y^  At) 
f qAT)  S^Ajt,  he  made  the  knife  sharp  ;  not  ti]5t)e  f 6  ai)  fci^D 
56a|i,  which  signifies — because  s^Ajt  is  made  to  agree  with 
fCTAT)  by  aspirating  the  initial  letter  5 — he  made  the  sharp 
knife. 

From  this  example,  he  made  the  knife  sharp.,  we  see  that  the  word  "  sharp" 
is  evidently  a  part  of  the  verb  ;  for,  he  "made  sharp,"  and  he  "sharpened," 
are  the  same.  Hence  sharp  being  part  of  what  is  predicated,  agrees,  not  with 
the  noun,  but  refers  naturally  to  the  verb. 

This  agreement,  so  to  speak,  with  the  verb  on  the  part  of  the  adjective, 
when  showing  what  is  predicated  of  the  noun,  is  philosophically  correct,  yet 
strange,  we  find  it  not  observed  in  any  of  the  classic  languages  of  France,  or 
Italy,  of  Ancient  Rome,  or  Greece. 

30.  Hence  whenever  the  assertive  verb  ^y,  is :  bu6,  was  s 
is  employed  either  in  affirmative  or  negative  propositions,  the 
adjective  undergoes  no  change — save  the  initial  change  caused 
by  bu&j  or  by  the  negative  or  interrogative  particles  :  Ex.  ]|* 
TtjAic  AT)  ^eAft  SfeATtjuf ,  James  is  a  good  man  :  ai)  ida]c  ija  ^]|t 
■jAb  ?  are  they  good  men  ?  ]f  xK)es\t  At)  beAt)  i,  she  is  a  good 
woman  ;  bu6  ti^aic  ai)  ^eA|i  SfeAtt^uf,  James  was  a  good  man  ; 
A]i  TT)Aic  Ai)  l^eA]!  fe  ?  was  he  a  good  man  ?  Here,  it  is 
"  ii)A]c"  all  through  without  any  change  in  number,  person, 
or  gender,  except  after  bub,  and  A|i,  the  initial  letter  rt)  is, 
according  to  rule,  aspirated. 

81.  The  adjective  immediately  following  its  substantive, 
agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case ;  as,  ai)  T^eA|t  ttjdft, 
the  big  man ;  ai)  ^]|t  n)6]]t,  of  the  big  man  /  a^  beAtj  xx)b\i, 
the  big  woman :  i)a  njtjSt  ft76|iA,  the  big  women :  bo  t)A 
freA|tAib  n)6|iA,  to  the  big  men. 

In  modem  Irish  works,  the  dative  plural  of  adjectives,  seldom  or  never  ends, 
perhaps  for  greater  euphony,  with  the  terminatiou  ]b ;  though  it  is  more  in 
conformity  with  right  syntax— at  least,  it  is  so  with  analogy  as  drawn  from  the 
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polished  languages  of  old  Rome  and  Greece — that  it  should.  The  following 
instance  of  its  application  is  met  with  in  Dr.  M 'Hale's  small  work  called, 
CfXAob  UTtnA]5e  cj\.AhA]^e,  p.  11.  •'  5o  i}bbAr)fis.  r]otcsx^t)  A5ur  n'on- 
cori)Aoi)CAcc  A  btioi)A6  bo  \\]^t]h  Asuf  bo  pnioor^ib  CTtlor&ArpAUjb,"  that 
thou  wouldst  bestow  peace  and  true  concord  on  christian  kings  and  princes. 
Eclipsing  the  adjective,  when  the  noun  is  eclipsed  is  fast  falling  into  disuse, 
nay,  it  is  scarcely  observed  at  all  in  the  modern  languages  :  aspiration  is  used 
in  its  place. 

32.  2t)6ft^i),  muck  or  many ;  beA^^o,  Uttle  (X  few ;  |onjA<>/ 
many  ;  50  le6|i,  much  ovmany ;  l!xi),/ull ,-  govern,  very  often, 
the  genitive  case;  but  c!x  rb^ib,  how  muck  or  how  many, 
always  does  so  :  Ex.  iD6|t^T)  citpi^rjACCA,  much  wisdom  ;  XsMi 
Atj  hort)^\xy,  the  full  of  the  world;  civ  TT7&|b  bujTje  ?  how 
many  persons  ? 

3ac,  each;  |oii)a&,  viany ;  and  ]l]0M:>At>,  very  many ;  are  by  some  gram- 
mariaus  said  to  belong  to  this  class  ;  which  is  not  a  fact :  Ex. 
Le  cAbAficAr  c|ion)  '5ur  teoj&e  ai)i}  sac  l;5viiij, 
With  a  heavy  ransom  and  rich  presents  in  each  hand. 

Irish  Homer  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  B.  I.,  1.  18. 

Cu|c  fotQAt)  iiju|l|6e  't  n)AbttAl6  crjo|C  faoj  la,ts 
Many  mules  and  mountain  dogs  fell  in  carnage. 

Id.^  p.  1»,  1.  67. 

t3jc5ACArioi)A,  noc, 

t3]c  5ACA  bU]6ii)e  t>\M\oheAr) ; 
t5jc  5ACA  ceioe  veA^tTtnos  sUr, 
t)jc  5ACA  bise  ti)e]6eA5,  ii)a6  reAijij. 

33.  Instead  of  the  genitive  case  they  sometimes  take  the 
preposition  be,  of  after  them  ;  so  do  adjectives  in  the  super- 
lative degree  ;  as,  X'^x)  be  80c a|i,  full  of  enmity  ;  n)6ft^i)  bV 
n)uiijc]|i,  many  of  his  people.  C)e,  in  this  situation  is  used 
just  like  the  French  de,  Italian  di,  English  of. 

"  The  superlative  degree,"  says  O'Donovan,  "  does  not 
require  a  genitive  case  plural  after,  as  in  Latin,  for  the  geni- 
tive case  in  Irish,  as  in  English,  always  denotes  possession  and 
nothing  more,  and  therefore  could  not  be  applied,  like  the 
genitive  case  plural  in  Latin,  after  nouns  positive,  or  the 
superlative  degree ;  but  it  generally  takes  after  it  the  preposi- 
tion bo,  or  more  correctly,  be;  as,  m)  beAtj  ]f  ^^Irje  be  ri^o^lb, 
the  fairest  woman  of  women."    Irish  Grammar^  pp.  871-372. 

31.  In  comparing  two  objects  the  conjunction  jija  or  't)A, 
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than,  quam  (Lat.),  following  the  comparative  degree,  goes  im- 
mediately before  the  latter  noun ;  as,  ^p  ^eA^ttv  m)  tijAjc  a  c^ 
't)a  AT)  TT)ATC  A  b^,  the  good  that  is,  is  better  than  the  good  that 
(once)  was. 

"  Jf  ctieii'e  5l]0CAf  'tj^  t)eA|ic/' 

Cunning  is  superior  to  strength. 

SeAT)riivi&ce  ent]otjflcA, 

35.  "When  be  contractedly  for  be  6,  of  it ;  is  postfixed  to 
the  comparative,  the  conjunction  'tja,  than  ;  is  not  used  ;  and 
the  comparative,  by  the  affix  rendered  emphatic,  requires  in 
the  translation  into  Enghsh,  the  article  the  before  it ;  as,  if 
■peA|t]tbe  U]ll]Aro  AtJ  coii^AiTile  ub,  William  is  the  better  of 
that  advice. 

"  Hi  z-\\u]n)pe  \oc  aij  Iaca, 
H]  C|iu]n)ibe  cac  At)  xi^]*V  i 
Ml  CTiujnjibe  CAotiA  a  I)-oUAt)t), 
■Ml  ctiujipibe  colAt)  CjAll." 
TAe  6i<'s  no  burthen  to  the  prancing  steed. 
Nor  the  snowy  fleeces  to  the  woolly  breed ; 
The  lake  with  ease  can  bear  the  swimming  kind. 
Nor  is  good  sense  a  burthen  to  the  mind. 

MS.  of  Irish  Proverbs  belonging  to  Mr.  John  O'Daly. 
Translation  by  Haliday. 

36.  2lrbAil,  like,  governs  the  genitive  case ;  as  ArijAil  t)A 
3|ife]t)e,  like  the  sun. 

Tht  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  because  AibAjl,  is  taken  substantively,  just 
as  we  say  in  English—'*  His  like  you  shall  never  see  again ;"  or  the  Latin 
word  instar  ;  as,  instar  montis. 

37.  Adjectives  signifying  profit,  fitness,  disprofit,  unfitness, 
govern  with  the  preposition  bo,  to,  the  dative  case ;  as,  btiij- 
cAifceAC  6o-f  AT),  profitable  to  him  ;  njA]C  bo  Se^5At),  good 

for  John. 

Though  this  rule  is  given  down  by  many  writers  of  Irish  grammar,  still  it 
appears  to  me,  the  government  in  the  dative  is  caused  entirely  by  the  preposi- 
tion, and  not,  in  any  way,  by  the  adjective ;  that  the  preposition  bo,  rather 
than  any  other,  follows  adjectives  of  this  kind,  is  a  matter  of  idiom  rather 
than  of  syntax. 

38.  Those  adjectives  that  signify  knowledge,  proximity, 
likeness,  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  the  like,  with  their  con- 
traries, govern  the  ablative  with  a  preposition  ;  as,  eolAC  'f^*) 
bli5e,  learned  in  tite  law  ;  i|*  cofATT)^]!  l&  t)-A  acat|i  &,  he  is 
like  his  father. 

The  same  remark  as  made  under  the  preceding  rule  applies  to  this  also. 
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39.  Adjectives  of  dimension,  in  English,  are  translated  into 
Irish  by  means  of  the  noun  expressive  of  length  or  width,  &c., 
governed  by  the  preposition  Aj^t,  on ;  as,  "Civ  at)  caUa  fo  6^ 
f ]CceAfe  Cjto]5  A^jt  frAb,  this  hall  is  forty  feet  long. 

In  many  parts  of  Etymology,  we  have,  unavoidably— for  the  sake  of  putting 
in  a  clear  way  before  the  reader,  as  he  went  along,  many  points,  which,  though 
trifling,  should  necessarily  appear  to  hiui  difficult,— anticipated  much  that 
could  more  properly  but  less  opportunely,  be  treated  of  in  Syntax.  Hence  the 
reader  will  find  in  page  49,  much  that  should,  just  here,  be  placed  before  him. 
He  will  there  see,  that  aoij,  one  ,•  6a,  two^  cause  the  initial  mutable  letters  to 
be  aspirated ;  c|i],  three ;  ceictte,  four  ;  0115,  five  ;  x^,  six ;  ^]'ce,  twenty  ; 
C|i]ocA,  <Atr/y  ,•  and  every  multiple  often,  as  well  as  the  ordinals,  neither 
aspirate  nor  eclipse  the  initials  of  the  nouns  with  which  they  agree :  —  that 
reAcc,  seven;  occ,  eight;  tjAO],  nine;  beic,  fen,  cause  eclipsis.  Yet  it. 
must  be  here  added  that  one  of  the  mutable  letters,  t>  is  an  exception ;  it  is 
not  aspirated,  but  eclipsed  after  aox)  ;  as,  AOt)  c-flAC,  one  rod ;  and  after 
feAcc,  occ,  i)AO],  beic,  it  retains  its  primary  sound. 

40.  4D^,  two,  is  a  sort  of  dual  number  in  Irish  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  singular  and  the  plural,  and  yet  neither 
one  nor  the  other ;  for,  it  takes  after  it  the  article  of  the 
singular  number ;  the  noun — if  of  the  feminine  gender, — 
of  the  form  of  the  dative  singular  ; — if  masculine — of  that 
of  the  nominative  singular,  and  the  adjective  of  the  plural 
number  to  agree  with  the  noun :  Ex.  at)  b^  n;i)AO|,  the 
two  women  ;  ai)  b^  rtjijAO]  rt)A]ce,  the  two  good  women  ;  At) 
fe^  ceAc,  the  two  houses :  its  genitive  is  the  same  as  the  geni- 
tive plural ;  as,  loT)i)|tA  a  6'<x  f  u]l,  the  brighcness  of  his  eyes. 

tilx,  when  compounded  with  bfeAs  the  decimal  ending,  governs  in  the  same 
way,  the  noun  placed  between  them  ;  as,  biv  f  eAjt  beA5,  twelve  men. 

41.  Adjectives,  like  the  nouns  that  precede  them,  are  affected 
by  aspiration  ;  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  commonly 
take,  when  their  nouns  are  affected  by  eclipses,  only  the  sign 
of  aspiration. 

ExcLPTioNS — "  When  an  adjective  beginning  with  a  lingual, 
is  preceded  by  a  noun  terminating  with  a  lingual,  the  initial 
of  the  adjective  retains  its  primary  sound  in  all  the  cases  of 
the  singular;  as,  a|i  njo  juaIaiijij  be]f,  on  my  right  shoulder  ; 
A||t  A  coyy  be]f,  on  his  right  foot,  not  Ai|t  a  co|f  6e]|*; 
coIaiji)  bAOi)i)A,  a  human  body,  not  coIaiijo  6aoiji)A."  O'Do- 
uovan,  — Irish  Grammar,  p.  351. 
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The  Unguals  are,  according  to  some  autliorides,  b,  I,  ij,  n*  X-,  c ;  according 
to  others,  t>,  I,  t),  c,— ^t  and  x  being,  by  them,  classed  under  the  organic  di- 
vision called  dentals.  Any  adjective,  then,  beginning  with  b,  I,  t),  c,  when 
the  noun  preceding  it  ends  in  0,  I,  i),  c,  f ,  and  in  many  instances  tt,  does  not 
suffer  aspiration,  though  the  noun,  with  which  it  agrees,  is  affected  by  it. 
"  This  exception,"  adds  O'Donovan  (p.  351),  "  is  made  to  preserve  the  agree- 
able sound  arising  from  the  coalescence  of  the  lingual  consonants." 

Akin  to  this  exception,  and  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  agreeableness 
of  sound,  is  that  other  which  I  have  given  to  the  seventh  rule  for  aspiration — 
see  Orthography,  pp.  12,  14.  And  also  that  rule  in  p.  86,  which  treats  of  the 
aspiration  of  the  c  of  the  affix  to  the  roots  of  verbs  in  forming  the  past  parti- 
ciple, and  the  present  tense  passive  of  the  imperative  and  indicative  moods. 

Section  II. 

THE    PERSONAL   PRONOUN; — ITS    PLACE;    ITS    AGREEMENT 
WITH   THE   VERB  ;    ITS    GOVERNMENT. 

42.  We  never,  in  Irish,  use  the  second  person  plural  for 
the  second  person  singular,  as  is  done  in  English  and  French ; 
as,  are  you  well  ?  portez-vous  vous  bien  ?  b-pii^l  cu  50  hjatc  ? 
Here  we  have  cu,  tJioii,  the  second  person  singular,  where 
vous  and  you,  the  second  person  plural,  are  used  in  French 
and  Enghsh. 

4)3.  The  place  of  the  personal  pronoun,  and  in  general 
of  every  nominative  case,  is  after  the  verb  ;  in  modern  Irish 
it  never,  except  in  poetry,  goes  before  the  verb  ;  as — 

"  C)0  Ctt]All  CUrt7  CAC<V  65-lAOC  T)A  |t<Xp." 

The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  is  gone. 

Irish  Melodies,  by  Dr.  M'Hale. 

44.  Both  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  come  after  the  verb  :  the  order  is, — the  verb 
first,  next  the  nominative  case,  the  accusative  next :  if  a  pro- 
noun compounded  with  a  preposition,  or  some  explanatory 
matter  come  in,  its  place  is  between  the  nominative  and  the 
objective  cases  ;  as,  cu^fi  ]^a&  3obA]le  2lcA-lu<vit)  fe,  they  sent 
him  to  Athlone. 

A  simple  sentence  is  nothing  more  than  a  judgment  of  the  mind  about  some- 
thing or  other,  expressed  in  written  characters.  And  a  judgment  is  a  mental 
act  deciding  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas.  To  express  this 
judgment,  then,  the  ideas  which  come  under  its  decision  must  be  expressed. 
One  of  these  ideas  is  called  the  subject ;  the  other,  the  attribute,  and  whea 
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enunciated,  the  predicate.  Some  say  the  subject  should,  a8  being  the  leading 
idea,  be  enunciated  first ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the  predicate 
should  be  expressed  first.  The  point  in  dispute  then  is,  which  of  the  two 
should,  in  a  proposition  hold  the  first  place.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  this 
question  further,  because  it  is  not  beyond  this,  connected  with  our  immediate 
subject-matter.  Besides,  it  is  one  that  will  not  admit  of  being  settled  by 
reasoning,  but  by  usage  or  idiom  alone.  In  some  languages  the  subject  is, 
in  plain  discourse,  expressed  first,  as  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  the  other  continental  languages.  In  others,  as  in  Irish,  the  at- 
tribute always  in  unfigured  prose,  forms  the  first  part  of  every  proposition. 
This  is  the  case  too,  but  not  always  or  necessarily  so,  in  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew. Conformable  then  to  the  opinion  that  the  attribute  has,  at  least,  as  good 
a  right — so  to  speak — to  take  the  lead  in  a  proposition  as  the  subject,  the  verb 
as  being  the  principal  part  of  the  predicate,  should  be  expressed  first.  Hence, 
then,  in  Irish,  it  is  so,  as  we  have  seen.     "Vox,"  says  Zeuss,  "ante  alias 

prsedicans  verbum  est primum  inde  locum  in  sententiis  Hibemicis 

obtinet  verbum."—  Grammatica  Celtica,  p.  881. 

Hence,  when  ]f,  is,  the  copula  that  connects  the  subject  with  the  attribute 
is  expressed  first,  the  predicate  immediately  follows,  and  next  in  order  the 
nominative  case  ;  as,  ]X  clfeit^eAc  ii)§,  I  am  a  cleric ;  jf,  the  copula,  is  first, 
clfejt^eAc  the  predicate,  is  next,  and  m&,  the  nominative  case,  follows.  There 
is  an  exception  given  by  some, — that  should  the  definite  article  come  before 
the  predicate,  then  the  nominative  case  immediately  follows  the  verb,  and  the 
predicate  comes  last ;  as,  ]r  rt)6  At)  clfejt^eAC,  /  am  the  cleric;  but  it  can  well 
be  doubted,  whether  the  word  called  by  the  name  predicate  in  this  last  case, 
v.g.  clfeitteAC,  is  not  after  all,  perhaps,  the  nominative  or  subject,  and  therefore 
is,  if  so,  no  exception  at  all. 

45.  After  verbs  passive  the  accusative  case  of  the  pronouns 
is  used. 

So,  too,  after  the  assertive  verb  ^f,  bu6,  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  is  put  in  the  accusative  case. 

After  the  conjunction  acc,  dui,  the  accusative  form  is  ob- 
served ;  as,  i)]oji  i^]r)]C  aox)  buitje  acc  cufA,  no  one  ha» 
come  hut  yourself. 

Also  nher  AX),  whelher  ;  r)],noti  r)AC,  whethernot ;  atv,  whether  (for  past 
time);  tjAft,  whether  not,  (past  time) ;  and  some  others,  as,  suft,  that,  &c., 
after  which  the  assertive  verb  jr  or  bu6,  is  omitted,  the  accusative  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  retained.  Again  in  the  nominative  absolute  after  a^ux  i 
as,  and  he  coming,  A5Uf  6  A15  ceAcc. 


Section  III. 

POSSESSIVE   PRONOUNS. 

46.  The    possessive   pronouns   precede  the  noun,    as 
U-ACAi|i,  our  father  ;  bo  coil,  thy  will. 


A|t  \ 
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In  Irish  the  possessive  pronoun  does  not,  as  in  Trench, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  agree  with  the  thing  possessed ;  it  refers 
rather  to  the  possessor.  The  reason  is,  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns are  only  the  genitive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
In  Greek,  too,  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
used  for  the  possessive ;  as,  voluntas  tua  (Lat.) ;  ta  volout^ 
(French) ;  t«'  B-t>^/*»  trev=bo  co^l,  My  will:  thus  in  Latin  and 
in  French  the  tua  of  the  one,  the  ia  of  the  other,  in  the  fore- 
going expression  shew  that  the  possessive  pronoun  in  these 
languages  agrees  with  the  noun  which  they  precede,  while  o-ow 
of  thee ;  and  bo,  of  thee,  shew  the  genitive  case  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.     Hence  the 

47.  Rule, — The  possessive  pronouns  in  Irish,  inflaence 
the  nouns  which  immediately  follow  them ;  the  nouns  inilu- 
ence  not  the  possessive  pronouns ;  as,  itjo  'C^jeAittjA,  my 
Lord  ;  'C]•^e^^r)'^  in  the  nominative  case  singular  should  not 
of  itself  be  aspirated,  but  here,  on  account  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  Tt}0,  my,  going  before,  it  is  aspirated. 

For  the  influence  in  aspirating  and  eclipsing  which  possessive  pronouns 
exercise  on  the  initial  mutable  letters  of  nouns  see  Etymology,  pp.  52,  53. 

Section  IV. 

RELATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

"  When  the  relative  a,"  says  a  certain  writer  of  Irish 
Grammar,  "  is  used  to  denote  the  owner  or  possessor  of  any 
thing,  it  takes  ji ;  as,  at?  peAjt  Ajt  le]]*  cu." 

It  is  really  quite  useless  to  be  giving  rules  of  this  kind, 
because  they  mean  nothing ;  nay,  oftentimes,  as  in  the  lines 
above  quoted,  lead  the  reader  astray.  I  have  already  shewn 
(see  page  54),  that  the  addition  of  |t,  to  the  relative  a  in 
certain  positions,  arises  from  the  purest  accident,  and  not  from 
anything  like  an  uniform  cause.  We  know  that  the  tenses 
If  and  bu6  of  the  assertive  verb  are  often  left  understood, — 
that  the  past  tense  bu&  has  bo  or  ]io,  often  prefixed,  and  that 
bo  or  |to  remains  expressed,  even  though  the  tense  bu6  be 
suppressed,  and  then  after  eliding  the  vowel  from  |to,  the  so- 
litary ]t  naturally  adheres,  when  it  can,  to  the  next  vowel,  that 
is,  to  the  relative  pronoun  a,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
verb. 

t5o  and  tto  serve  in  Irish  to  point  out  the  preterite  of  verbs  just  as  the  par- 
ticle "  to"  does  the  English  Infinitive  mood.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  coinciding  with  a  late  writer  in  the  opinion  that  tto,  before  the  perfect  tense* 
is  an  "augment;"  if  so,  "  to"  in  English,  and  "  zu''in  German  are  augments. 
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t)u6,  appears  to  have  the  meaning  very  often  of  the  subjunctive  present. 
Hence  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  past  tense  indicative,  but  also  a  present  tense  of 
the  subjunctive  or  optative  mood.  This  accounts  naturally  for  the  meaning 
expressive  of  present  time,  which  bu6  when  translated  receives.  This  appears 
better  than  to  say  it  is,  as  some  do,  a  past  tense  with  the  meaning  of  the  present. 
That  it  is  the  subjunctive  present  appears  from  its  use  in  the  sentence  so  often 
on  the  lips  of  our  poor  countrymen  when  invoking  a  blessing  on  their  bene- 
factors :  50  Ti)-bu8  feAcc  b-i:eAtitt  bei^eAf  cu  bl]A6A]i)  6  i)-iU5,  that  you  may 
be  seven  times  better  this  time  twelve  months, 

48.  The  relative  pronouns  admit  of  no  change  in  gender 
or  number.  Hence  they  immediately  follow,  in  all  cases, 
their  antecedents  ;  and  precede  the  verb. 

See  page  13,  rule  6;  page  15,  rule  4  ;  and  note  in  page  16,  for  the  influence 
of  the  relative  pronouns  in  aspirating  and  eclipsing :  yet  for  further  elucidation 
we  shall  add ; 

When  A,  who,  which,  that,  is  in  the  dative  ar  ablative  case,  i.e.,  when  go- 
verned by  a  preposition  expressed  or  understood ;  or  when,  in  beginning  a 
sentence  it  signifies  aW  <Aa<,  the  initial  mute,  i  e.,  any  consonant  except  I,  nj, 
1),  t^,  is  eclipsed  ;  as,  Aij  'a]c  a\}  A^t  5-cuitteA6  6,  the  place  in  which  he  was 
interred;  ai)  ahj  a  5-ctiucui5eA6  atj  boiijAi},  the  time  (in)  which  the  world 
was  created. 

"  The  relative  pronoun  is  often  loosely  applied  in  the  mo- 
dern language,  somewhat  like  the  colloquial  but  incorrect 
English,  *  who  does  he  belong  to  ?' 

This  form,  however,  should  not  be  introduced  into  correct 
writing,  but  the  relative  should  be  always  placed  immediately 
after  the  preposition  ;  thus,  instead  of  at)  6  f  |t)  At)  -peAjt  a 
■fiAib  cu  A5  cA]i)c  le^f  ?  is  that  the  man  who  thou  were  talking 
to  ?  we  should  say,  ai)  t  x}V  '(^V  V^'^V-  ^^  ^  T^^l^  ^^  ^5  CA]r)c  ? 
is  that  the  man  to  whom  thou  wert  talking?" — O'JJonovan's 
Irish  Grammar)  p.  376. 

Since  the  relative  is  indeclinable  and  found  always  belbre  the  verb,  we  cannot, 
except  from  the  context  alone,  know  when  it  is  the  agent  and  when  the  object ; 
as,  AT)  ti]A  A  5tt;^6ui3in),  the  God  whom  I  love  ;  we  know  here  from  the  verb 
which  is  in  the  first  person,  that  the  relative  a  is  in  the  accusative  case.  But 
let  us  alter  the  proposition,  and  give  the  verb  the  relative  ending  eAf ;  as, 
5ti^«iui5eAr»  then  the  sentence  runs :  At)  tijA  a  5ttA6ui5eAr  n)fe,  the  God  who 
loves  me.  We  know  from  the  termination  eAf  and  the  pronoun  n)&  coming 
immediately  after,  that  the  relative  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case.  But 
there  is  one  form  into  which  the  relative  and  verb  can  be  put,  that  affords  us 
an  instance  of  perfect  amphibology  which,  in  days  of  pagan  glory  would  have 
been  carefully  noted  down  by  the  priests  of  Delphi,  had  they  known  our  Celtic 
tongue.  It  rivals  in  its  two-sided  meaning,  any  of  the  responses  of  that  cele- 
brated oracle.    Let  us  take  the  two  that  are  so  well  known: — 

"  Aio  te,  iEacide,  Romanos  vincere  posse." 
And, 

"  Ibis,  peribis  nunquam  in  bello  peiibis." 
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The  Irish  form  is:  aij  buitje  A  sn^^uij  ii)6,  which  can  mean,  the  person 
whom  I  loved;  or,  th^  person  who  loved  me  ;  employing  after  the  relative,  the 
perfect  tense  indicative  third  person  singular,  with  the  pronoun  n)S  or  y^^  ex- 
pressed. 

49.  "  He  who,"  is  translated  by  "  At)  zh  ;"  "  they  who/' 
by  "tjA  bAOjne  a;  atj  ri^u^ociji  a  :  Ex.  atj  r§  a  5Ti^^i»15  ^t) 
bort}At),  ife  e^-^o  loved  the  world ;  t)A  &AO]i)e  a  ]t(i5e  At)  coi|t, 
thei/  who  did  the  deed ;  At?  tbuitjqji  a  6ib]|i  rjA  3^1^^^  ^f''^^!/ 
who  banished  the  foreigners. 

50.  The  forms  bA|ib  or  bA]iAb,  le|ib,  tt;A]tb,  Ab,  &c.  which 
are  nothing  more  than  contractions,  bAjtAb,  for  bo  a  |io  bA ; 
lettb,  for  le  a  ]to  bA ;  ti)A|ib,  for  ti)A|i  ]to  bA ;  5u|tAb  for 
50  ]to  b<v ;  would  appear  better  if  written  in  their  simple 
form,  and  would  accordingly  be  less  puzzling  to  the  young 
le.nrner :  Ex.  beAt)  bAjib  ■\]X)vc)  BtiI51^>  «  wornan  whose  name 
is  Bridget  ;  literally,  a  woman  (bAjib)  to  whom  is,  (i.e.  bo,  to  ; 
A,  whom; ;  ]to  bA,  is ;)  a  name  Bridget.  The  Latin  idiom  of 
"  est  pro  habeo,"  is  very  like  tliis  Celtic  turn ;  v.  g.  femina 
cui  est  nomen  Brigida.  Bu8  has  here  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  present  tense,  as  1  have  remarked  already. 

Section  V. 

INTERROGATIVE    AND    DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

51.  The  interrogative  pronouns,  whether  in  the  nominative 
or  objective,  are  always  the  first  word  in  a  sentence;  as,  c]A 
|t15i)6  6  ?  who  did  it.''  cjAleir?  'ioith  whom?  ca  b-^u]l  cu 
2l6<xitt)  ?  where  art  thou,  Adam  ?  Genesis. 

In  interrogative  phrases  in  which  the  verb  to  he  comes  in,  |r,  is  omitted  (see 
page  54).  There  is  an  exception  to  this  given  by  some,  that  when  the  positive, 
comparative,  or  superlative  degree  of  the  adjective,  is  used  with  some  marked 
emphasis,  the  verb,  as  in  the  following  example,  is  expressed  : — qA  if  veAtttt 
be'rj  ceACAtt,  which  of  the  four  is  the  best  ?  To  me  this  appears  no  exception 
at  all,  for  such  sentences,  when  the  eclipsis  is  supplied,  fully  bears  out  the  ge- 
neral rule.  Thus  the  above  when  filled  up  runs  thus :— cja  b-e  *')  t>U|oe  ir 
treAt%n,  or  cja  b-6  ir  FO^T^n  "e'lj  ceACAn,  who  is  he  the  best  of  the  four  ?— the 
verb  It  being  understood  between  cja  and  fj-e,— like  the  French  idiom  qu^est 
ce  que, 

52.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  always  follows  the  noun; 
as,  t)|  b-pu]l  T)A  bAOitje  fo  tt^Aft  bu6  tt>A)c  \}ox\),  these  people 
arc  not  as  I  could  wish.  And  should  a  number  of  adjectives 
come  after  the  noun,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  conies  after 
all;  as,  ija  bAo^tje  rr)A)ce  boiJAtt^lA  yo,  these  good  decent 
people. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   VEEB  ; — ADVERB  ; — PREPOSITION  ; — CONJUNCTION  ; — 
INTERJECTION. 

Section  I. 

THE  VERB  GENERALLY  :  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  VERB  bO  be^C. 

53.  When  the  nominative  case  is  expressed,  the  verb  re- 
mains unchanged  throughout,  just  as  it  is  in  the  third  person 
singular ;  as — 

"  Cmv,  c«k  beoTVA  A5ur  xit))^eAi)A  bo  ful, 
?!)ATi  AX)  bo5A-uit5e  cunjcATt  At  tijfeAt5A6  ijA  i)-bUl ; 
loijttAc  ctvf  cA]^e  beop,, 
\)^ot)AC  latt  riA'Jt'  50  leoT*) 
Z!\  too  5it]Ai)CA  ^AO]  6ubAij  njoft, 

Erin  !  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes. 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  the  skies ! 

Shining  through  sorrow's  stream, 

Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam, 

Thy  suns,  with  doubtful  gleam, 

Weep  while  they  rise ! 

Irish  Melodies,  p.  6. 

Yet  as  we  have  remarked  in  treating  of  the  analytic  form  of  the  verb  (see 
page  68),  the  third  person  plural  synthetic,  is,  even  with  elegance  sometimes 
employed  after  the  noun  though  expressed ;  as— 

"  Kl  \)-AOTb]Vt)  CUAC  bu6  f  UAlttc  Alft  VOWt 
Z'Aito  rin-cii)ij  UAirle  Ajtt  uai5  ai)  rpoiTic, 
Z.AP  fAoice  ruA6  A  n)-bUAi6ittc  'f  a  nj-b|t6ij, 
O  &]b|teA&  UA]iji)  Ai)  buACA]U  beo6." 

Silent  and  sad  pines  the  lone  cuckoo. 
Our  chieftains  hang  o'er  the  grave  of  joy ; 
Their  tears  fall  heavy  as  the  summer's  dew. 
For  the  lord  of  their  hearts— the  banished  boy. 

Claragh's  liament,  Irish  Minstrelsy,  pp.  70,  71. 
In  the  modem  language  it  appears,  that  the  only  instance  we  have,  in  which 
the  subject,  when  expressed,  has  the  verb  agreeing  with  it,— having  manifestly 
a  plural  ending,— is  the  third  person  plural,  as  in  the  foregoing  example: — "  In 
vetusta  Hibernica  etiam  tertiae  personae  pluralis  usns  est  adhuc  frequens  et 
communis."  Zeuss. 
The  third  person  singular  has  no  synthetic  fonn. 
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In  the  passive  voice  the  analytic  form — cix  ii)6  sttikbuijce,  lam  loved;  is 
employed  as  frequently  as  the  syntlietic— sft A6tti5ceATt  ")&,  /  am  loved :  when 
a  question  is  asked  in  the  analytic  the  answer,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is 
returned  in  the  synthetic. 

54.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  time  denoted  by  the 
form  c^  T17&  3|t^6tti5ce,  and  3|t^8u]5ceA|i  xtjh ;  the  former 
has  the  meaning  of  the  perfect  passive  in  Latin  verbs — amatus 
sum;  the  latter  has,  more  or  less,  the  meaning  of  the  habitnal 
present  amor.  So  is  it  with  the  perfect  tense  3]t^6u]5eA6  xr)^, 
1  was  loved  ;  and  b^  njfe  3|i^6ui5ce ;  the  first  is  the  historical 
perfect,  expressing  in  general  that  I  was  loved  at  some  time ; 
b]  xr)h  5|tJi6u]3ce,  fixes  the  idea  more  closely  to  some  specified 
time. 

55.  The jor^o«7eowa^ pronouns  A^MX),\]ort),  &c.,  form,  with 
the  verb  to  be  and  other  verbs  a  variety  of  expressions  purely 
idiomatic : — 

Ex.  ]r  fl)1AiJ  Mo")f  J  vsxsh  ;  z'/x  ^jof  A5A11J,  contractedly  z&.\  A^c^xti,  I  know  ; 
z!)>  cioiji)  A]5e  oitc,  he  loves  you  ;  zis,  asatij,  /  have — habeo ;  civ  UAjtij,  1 
have  not — careo  ;  z'a  \v,acz  o|tn),  /  am  cold ;  cu5  t^  t^unjt  he  scolded  me  ; 
rut)  otic,  your  health ;  50  ii)-beAi)i)Ui5e  tJjA  t\x\c,  benedicat  tibi  Deus,  may 
God  give  you  a  blessing,— oar  national  salutation  so  expressive  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  our  people ;  and  the  reply  50  tij.beAijuise  Oja  '^ax  ?t)u]|te  6u]C, 
so  catholic, — tells  how  our  fathers  loved,  in  the  polite  interchanges  of  civility, 
to  unite  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mother— a)u]|te— with  that  of  her  divine  Son, 
and  in  thus  asking  a  blessing  through  her  who  is  "  the  channel  of  all  graces," 
raising  the  words  of  civility  to  the  dignity  of  prayer,  and  the  poverty  of  mere 
expression  very  often  to  the  richness  of  merit :  when  compared  with  this  how 
cold  does  our  English — "  good  morrow,"  or  "  how  do  you  do" — appear  ! 

56.  Jf  and  bu&,  as  has  been  remarked,  are  often  in  simple 
sentences  left  understood  ;  as, 

"  LeiseA^  5AC  b|t6it)  C0Tt)|i^6." 
Conversation  is  cure  for  every  sorrow. 

"  ^1^5  "S^^  bojcc  b^i*." 
Death  is  the  'poor  man's  physician. 

Irish  Proverbs. 

"<t)e||te  1011)3©  A  bAcA6, 
Oeijie  ik]c  A  lof3A&  ; 
^ei|ie  T^Iaic  a  cii]t)eA6, 
Oei|te  flA]ijc6  Oft)A6  ! 

SeAi)K2ci6ce. 
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This  omission  of  ]|*  or  bu6,  takes  place  in  interrogatory  phrases  ;  and  after 
the  particles  vh  VAC,  &c.,  which  can  be  observed  in  reading  a  page  of  any 
Irish  book,  Ex:— 

"  'Nl  cA-\i  Fob  e]le  acc  CitteAi)." 
JVb  soil  but  hers  for  me  has  charms. 

Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

C;iv]ti)  with  its  different  tenses  and  persons  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  ex- 
pressed. The  difference  between  civjnj  and  if,  is  elegantly  and  ably  shewn  by 
Dr.  O'Donovan.    I  give  his  words  : — 

"  The  verb  substantive  civin)  can  never  ascribe  a  predicate  to  its  subject 
without  the  aid  of  the  preposition  A,  i,  or  At)r),  in;  as,  cSx  ffe  'i)-A  feA^,  he 
is  a  man.  Of  this  there  seems  no  parallel  in  any  other  European  language. 
But  the  assertive  verb  ]t  always  connects  the  predicate  with  its  subject  without 
the  help  of  a  preposition ;  as,  ]t  l^eAti  n)fe,  /  am  a  man.  .  .  .  The  two  modes 
of  construction  represent  the  idea  to  the  mind  in  a  quite  different  manner. 
Thus,  z'A  Ti)fe  An)'  peAti,  and  if  l^eAti  ti)&,  though  both  mean  /  am  a  man, 
have  a  different  signification  ;  for  cA  njS  ah)'  veA^,  I  am  in  my  man,  i.e.  / 
am  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  some  other  stage,  such  as  childhood,  or 
boyhood ;  while  if  feAti  n)6  indicates  that  I  am  a  man,  as  distinguished  from 
a  woman,  or  a  coward." — Irish  Grammar,  p.  379. 


Section  II. 

TENSES  :    THE    INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

57.  Do;  did;  may;  can;  will;  shall,  &c.,  when  denoting 
time,  are  expressed  in  Irish,  as  in  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  by  the  termination  which  the  verb  assumes  in  each 
respective  tense ;  as,  /  do  love,  5ji^6ui5]td  ;  /  will  love, 
T^yi.'j^^bct^t) )  I  would  love,  ^]ii)J6oct^}r) -.  but  when  denoting 
action,  power,  ability,  resolution,  wish,  &c.,  are  rendered  by 
bfeATjAiit)  /  do ;  or  make ;  ■\x  co^l  \\oxr),  or  ^x  Tt?1^t)  l]on7>  -^ 
wish;  q5  l]0ti7,  lean;  ■\x  ^fe^b^it  Ijonj,  I  am  able ;  or  |:6a- 
bA|tt),  /  a7ii  able  ;  c^-\tx\^  ttj6,  I  must. 

58.  The  continuative  form  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
such  as,  /  am  striking,  I  am  being  struck,  is  expressed  in 
Irish  by  the  different  persons  of  the  verb  c^irt)  with  the  pre- 
sent participle ;  as,  c^  ai)  CI05  *3  a  buAlA6,  the  clock  ia 
striking,  corresponding  to  the  Saxon  form  a-striking. 

In  sentences  of  this  kind,  bo,  contrary  to  strict  etymolo- 
gical propriety,  is  beginning,  just  at  present,  to  be  much  used 
instead  of  the  particle  4s.\^ ;  as. 
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"2lcA  le  3<vlA|t,  '5ur  le  5leo  bV  5-c|t^6A8." 
TFho  are  perishing  hy  pestilence  and  war. 

Irish  Homer. 

The  possessive  pronoun,  after  A13  or  its  contracted  form  '5, 
of  course,  influences  the  initials  of  the  participle,  as,  for  in- 
stance, A15  A  buAlA6,  at  her  beating  ;  a]5  a  BuaIaS,  at  his 
beating. 

59.  A  verb  in  the  Infinitive  mood  depends  for  its  govern- 
ment, on  some  other  verb  going  before ; — on  a  noun,  or  on 
an  adjective :  Ex. 

"  ^3"T  "^"5  ^^  coTt)A]|ile  fe]f ceAcc  le  t)a  sloft." 
And  counselled  him  to  heed  his  voice- 
Irish  Homer,  B.  I.  1  32. 

")X  cb\\i  t>A  |*0]q5e  sl^Af,  c^  '71  c]t^]3  'f)^  \n\6e, 
'S  A  feolcA  ]*5AoileA&  bAile  \e\x  ^t)  5AOC." 

Id,  B.  1. 1.  79. 

60.  2l=sign  of  the  Infinitive  mood,  is  usually  omitted, 
when  a  vowel  or  any  of  the  possessive  pronouns  just  precedes 
that  mood ;  as  in  the  above  examples,  "  cu5  60  cotbA^iile 
ei]xeAcc;"  and  a  ]*e6lcA  t*5AO]leA6;  a  is  omitted  before 
&lfceACc  And  ^-jAO^leAb.  And  "  when  the  governed  verb  is 
one  expressing  motion  or  gesture,  which  does  not  govern  an 
accusative,  the  sign  bo  is  never  prefixed ;  as,  bubATfic  ]*fe  Ijoti? 
bill  50  Co|tcAi5,  he  told  me  to  go  to  Cork." — (XBonovans 
Irish  Grammar,  p.  387. 

61.  The  Infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  preceded,  like  verbs 
in  Italian,  or  Trench,  by  a  preposition,  such  as,  c\xn)=^pour 
(French)  ==^r=jO(?r  (Italian) ;  le,  with,  or  with  the  intention 
of ;  A]|t,  on  ;  7A|i,  c^ier,  &c. :  Ex. 

"  2lcc  peuc  Tt)ii  c^  ijeAC  tjaotijca  Ant  \i\t  le  ^^ja^I." 
But  try  is  there  any  person  of  divine  knowledge  to  he  found. 

Irish  Homer,  B.  I.  1.  80. 

curt)  i)-3]t^6u5A6=^(?«<r  aimer-=.to  love, 

Le,  with  ;  preceding  the  inlinitive  mood  active,  gives  it  a  passive  meaning, 
as  in  the  words  le  r^SAjl,  to  be  found;  in  the  line  just  quoted  from  the  first 
book  of  the  Irish  Homer.    This  idiomatic  trait  should  be  noted  by  the  student. 
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Section  III. 

GOVERNMENT    OP   VERBS. 

62.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  and  tlie  infinitive 
mood  active  of  verbs  govern  the  genitive  case  of  nouns  that 
follow  them ;  as, 

Praising  the  greatness  of  God. 

Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  II.  p.  236. 

The  reason  is,  the  active  participles  and  the  infinitive  xnood  serve,  in  such 
cases,  as  nouns  ;  for,  the  infinitive  mood  and  active  participle  which  is  like  it, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  noun  as  the  past  participle  does  of  the  adjective. 

63.  When  a  noun  precedes  the  Infinitive  mood  of  a  verb 
active  it  is  governed  by  it  in  the  accusative  case ;  when  it 
follows  it,  in  the  genitive  case,  as  we  have  seen. 

Exceptions. — When  cunj,ybr;  t)-beif,  after;  ^Ajt,  after, 
precede  the  verb,  then  the  noun  or  pronoun  coming  between 
the  preposition  and  the  Infinitive  mood,  is  most  commonly 
governed  in  the  genitive  by  these  prepositions  :  Ex.  t'A\x)\c 
l*fe  cunj  oibjie  6feAT)A6,  he  came  to  do  business. 

64.  If  the  Infinitive  mood  be  taken  substantively,  it  is  then 
governed  in  the  genitive  case,  by  the  prepositions  curt),  be]f , 
lA|t,  |te]|t,  &c.  as  a  noun  would ;  as,  curi)  a  ^l^iju^gce,  for 
their  salvation  or  for  saving  them* 

65.  The  Nominative  Absolute  in  English,  or  Ablative  Ab- 
solute in  Latin  is  translated  into  Irish,  by  the  Dative  case  of 
the  noun  coming  after  the  Infinitive  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  go- 
verned by  Aijv,  on :  Ex. 

"  2l]]t  be]c  bo't)  c]or)Oil  lioi)rt)A]t  le]f  ija  ^•IuaJ." 

The  assembly  being  filed  with  the  multitudes. 

Irish  Homer,  B.  I.  1.  74. 

"5eA|i|i6]b  MuiT)fiOT)0  ^IT*  b-p^sba^l  6]|ieAt)i)  bo." 
Gerald  Nugent  on  leavhig  Ireland. 

Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

66.  Yerbs  active  govern  the  accusative  case  :  Ex.  3|t^6- 
"131"?  ctt,  I  love  thee. 
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67.  The  Accusative  case  of  the  pronouns  is  used  after  verbs 
in  the  passive  voice. 

Some  grammarians  say  this  accusative  form  is  only  another  kind  of  nomina- 
tive case !  it  may  be  such ;  and  conveniently  treated  as  such  :  Ex.  5|ij\6ui5ceAtt 
ti)6,  cu,  6,  ri»)')»  ]At).  Here  we  see  that  cu,  6,  ]A&,  have  the  appearance  of 
accusative  cases.  Those  who  hold  that  they  are  accusatives,  say,  that  the 
passive  verb  is  taken  impersonally,  and  the  pronouns  coming  after,  are  go- 
verned hy  it  in  the  accusative.     Read  what  O' Donovan  says  on  the  matter : — 

"  In  Latin  and  most  otlier  languages,  when  a  verb  active,  is  turned  into  the 
passive,  the  accusative  of  the  verb  active  becomes  the  nominative  of  the  verb 
passive ;  but  in  the  Irish  the  accusative  still  retains  its  form  and  position,  thus, 
buAil  lAb,  strike  tTiem,  and  buAilceAtt  lAb,  let  them  be  struck,  ]a&  has  the 
same  form  and  position ;  and  some  have  thought  that  it  is  the  accusative  case, 
governed  by  buAilceATi,  like  the  accusative  after  the  Latin  impersonal  verbs, 
as  oportet  me. — Irish  Grammar,  pp.  183-4. 

This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  from  Zeuss : — 

^^  Vix  dubium  est  quin  in  vetustd  lingua  Celtica,  per  verbi  passivi  tempora, 
etiam  exstiterit  omnium  personarum  fiexio,  eo  fere  modo,  ut  in  serie  verborum 
deponentium.  Sed  evenit  ex  usu  flexionis  impersonalis,  inde  quod  persona 
prima  et  secunda  ufriusque  numeri  etiam  signifieari  poterant  per  tertiam  per- 
sonam numeri  singularis,  infigendis  tantummodo  pronominibus  hujus  vel  illius 
persons,  ut  perierint  preter  banc  cetera  personse,  quarum  vix  rudera  qua- 

dam  adhuc  extant in  vetusta  Hibemica  etiam  tertiaB  personse 

pluralis  usus  est  adhuc  frequens  et  communis."— Zt6er  3,  p.  463. 

Those  who  hold  the  other  opinion  say,  that  ru,  6,  or  ]A&,  are  only  another 
form  of  the  nominative  case.  This  seems  not  improbable :  First,  from  the 
immediate  connexion  in  sense,  as  subject,  which  the  pronoun  makes  with  the 
verb  :  secondly  from  analogy ;  for,  if  njS,  nVV,  Xi^  ^^  nominatives  to  the  verb, 
so  ought,  cu,  &,  lAb,  for  a  similar  reason.  Again,  we  have  many  instances 
in  which  cu,  fe,  and  ]At),  are  nominatives,  v.  g.,  Ai)  ?J)]cI)Ael  A  1H]i)V&  6  ?  loas 
it  Michael  who  did  it  ?  fi)  b-6  ;  not  he ;  c]A  T^lijne  6  ?  jAb-f  aij.  Now 
&  and  ]At3-fAi)  seem,  plainly  enough,  in  these  and  similar  answers  to  be  in 
the  nominative  case,  and  therefore  are  so  too,  when  coming  after  a  verb  in 
the  passive  voice. 


Section  IV. 

ADVERBS; — PREPOSITIONS  ; — CO^■JUNCTIONS  ; INTERJECTIONS. 

68.  Adverbs  are  of  two  principal  kinds  :  adverbs  in  com- 
position ;  and  adverbs  out  of  composition.  Those  used  in 
composition  are  simple  adverbial  particles; — those  out  of  com- 
position arc  either  simple  or  compound. 
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For  all  these  kinds,  see  Etymology,  Chapter  IX.  pages  109—113.  In  the 
rules  for  aspiration  and  eclipsis  is  shown  how  adverbs  in  composition  affect  the 
initial  of  the  words  with  which  they  are  compounded. 

69.  Adverbs  are  placed  most  commonly  after  the  subject, 
or  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  which  they  qualify ;  as, 
b']n)C]5  y^  50  n)<vll,  Ae  went  away  late. 

In  poetry  and  figurative  writing,  the  position  the  adverb  holds  with  regard 
to  the  verb  must  vary ;  as, 

"1r  n>1»))c  bo  50]l  AT)  beAi)  r?5©' ' 
How  oft  hath  the  Ban-shee  cried  ! 

Irish  Melodies. 

In  general,  then,  the  adverb  is  placed  as  near  the  verb  which  it  qualifies,  as 
can  be  conveniently  done. 

However,  quite  unlike  the  adverb  in  English,  it  cannot,  according  to  idiom, 
be  placed  between  the  verb  zsxiJi)  and  the  past  participle  ;  as,  he"  was  very  much 
praised,  b]  ffe  tpolcA  50  Ij-Aij-njott,  and  not  b[  t^  50  \}-At)-ir)6\i  njolcA. 

Adverbs  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  coming  after  the  assertive  verb  — ir«  btt6, 
— are,  in  many  instances,  distinguished  from  the  adjectives  from  which  they 
are  derived,  by  taking  the  aspirate  b,  prefixed ;  as,  b'olc  Av  f eAji  6,  fie  was 
a  bad  man  ;  olc,  the  adjective  has  no  aspirate  prefixed  ;  but  if  1  say,  he  did 
it  badly.,  1  must  put  an  \)  before  olc  ;  thus,  bu6  b-olc  bo  t^l5tje  rh  6.  b'Ai)- 
TijAicAi)  t^eAtt  6,  he  was  a  very  good  man;  bu6  b-Aij-ti)A]r  bo  lABAijt  t^, 
he  spoke  very  well,  l)'A0]b]i5t)  ax)  Va  6,  it  was  a  delightful  day  ;  bu6  ])-AO}h]T) 
bo  cA]i}Z]C  xi,  she  sang  delightfully.  I  say,  "  in  many  instances,"  for  the  re- 
mark does  not  hold  true  in  all  cases ;  for  in  speaking  of  a  subject  of  the  fe- 
minine gender,  the  aspirate  b»  is  employed  before  the  adjective  ;  as,  she  wa& 
a  young  handsome  woman,  bA  b-65,  Aluitj,  ai)  beAi)  j. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

70.  Prepositions  also  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  com- 
pound :  of  the  simple,  these  six  — cunj,  be]y,  iA|t,  Ti)eAj*5, 
|ie]]t,  c]tt)cioll,  and  a^,  when  it  has,  like  curt),  the  meaning 
of  towards,  with  all  the  compound  prepositions,  govern  the 
genitive  cases. 

That  the  compound  prepositions  should  govern  the  genitive  case,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  as  they  are  nothing  else  than  nouns  in  the  dative  and  ablative  case  :  but 
why  the  simple  prepositions  govern  the  genitive  does  not  so  clearly  appear. 
The  fact  is,  the  above  six  ])repositions  given  down  as  simple  are  or  once  were 
compound,  having  some  of  the  simple  prepositions  going  before  them,  as,  bo 
cutt),  A  t)-beir,  A  t^eACS,  &c.,  but  they  are,  at  present,  commonly  employed 
as  simple  prepositions. 
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71.  All  the  simple  prepositions  (except  3A1?,  without;  e]b]|t, 
between,  which  take  the  accusative  singular) ,  govern  the  da- 
tive or  ablative  case. 

2I5,  a^,*  50,  to;  \e,toith;  5A1)  (sometimes)  cause  neither  eclipsis  nor  as- 
piration. 

All  the  simple  prepositions,  except  be,  of;  bo,  to;  ^Ai),tvitfwut ;  e]b]\\, 
between,  cause  the  initial  of  all  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  when  declined 
with  the  article,  to  be  eclipsed.    See  Etymology,  page  23. 

O,  le,  tte,  and  c|ie  take  i)  when  going  before  any  of  the  possessives,  a,  his  ; 
A,  her  ;  A,  their;  Att,  our  ;  and  }),  before  words  whose  first  letter  is  a  vowel, 
as,  le  h-sASlA,  with  fear  ;  le  h-Ajttsib,  with  silver  ;  \e  l)-bin,  with  gold. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

7?/.  Conjunctions  have  the  same  connecting  power  in  Irish, 
that  they  possess  in  all  other  languages.  Hence  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  much  about  them  here. 

73.  2l5u|*,  written  '5Uf,  ^|*  and  'y,  and — like  the  Latin 
"  ac,"  and,  has,  like  it,  the  meaning  also  of  "  as" ;  Ex. 
c^^Tt)  CO  rr)^]i  '^^uy  ci5  l]OTt),  /  am  as  well  as  /  can  be.  Co 
and  A-^ux=as  and  as  in  corresponding  clauses  of  a  sentence. 

74.  The  English  "  than,"  Latin  "  quam,"  after  the  com- 
parative is  expressed  in  Irish  by  'rjA,  or  ^otja. 

INTER  JECTIOKS. 

75.  When  an  address  is  made  to  a  person  or  thing,  we  use 
the  vocative  case  :  Ex.  a  "CijeAjirjA,  O  Lord;  a  ti^ic  t)a 
3-cuTi)AT)T),  son  of  my  afections. 

76.  2t)A|i5,  woe.,  takes  the  Dative  case;  as,  tijAtis  6Ati7, 
woe  to  me.  'C11UA5,  Ti)ot)UA]|i,  njo  tJ^^jte,  and  the  like,  ex- 
pressive of  pity,  &c.  are  nothing  more  than  nouns,  forming, 
with  the  verb  ^f,  expressed  or  understood,  short  sentences, 
which,  according  to  their  nature  or  construction,  will  take  a 
Dative  or  Ablative,  &c.  after  them  :  Ex.  tijo  ij^^^te  cu,  fy ! 
(or)  thou  art  my  shame.  Jy  c|iua5  Ijon)  cu — pity  !  (thou  art 
to  me  a  pity). 

Section  V. 

EXERCISES. 

One  of  the  best  methods  a  person  could  adopt  to  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  both  of  the  Grammar  and  idioms  of  any 
language  is,  to  take  up  some  prose  author,  say,  the  most  ap- 
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proved,  in  that  language  which  he  wishes  to  learn,  to  trans- 
fate,  at  first,  a  few  sentences  from  his  work,  into  the  verna- 
cular, or  into  that  tongue  with  which  the  learner  may  be  best 
acquainted  ;  then,  after  a  day  or  two,  to  take  up  his  pen  and 
retranslate  the  translation  as  well  as  he  can  into  the  original, — 
after  this  to  compare  what  is  thus  retranslated  with  the  text 
found  in  the  author.  The  learner  can,  as  he  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  the  language  he  is  thus  learning,  enlarge  this 
exercise  according  to  his  taste  and  leisure.  By  this  system  a 
person  will  be  able  to  see  how  much  he  wants  of  being  able 
to  write  with  correctness  and  propriety  in  the  language,  he  is 
endeavouring  to  acquire.  He  will  see,  at  once,  without  the 
aid  of  a  master,  the  appropriate  words  he  should  have  used ; 
the  peculiar  turn  he  should  have  given  the  sentence ;  the  pithy 
idiomatic  manner  in  which  a  native  writer  would  have  expressed 
the  same  idea. 

Hence  in  this  Grammar  I  have  not  given  any  exercises. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  language  by  the  exercise  of 
translating y  would  do  well,  then,  to  translate  a  few  words 
daily,  from  any  correctly-written  Irish  book,^  and  to  retrans- 
late this  at  their  leisure ; — when  more  advanced  to  translate 
sentences,  and  to  retranslate  them  again  into  the  original  lan- 
guage. By  this  means  they  will  find  that  in  a  very  short  time 
they  shall  have  acquired  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  spoken  and  written.  In  fact,  the  idioms  of  a 
language  cannot  be  learned  so  well  by  any  other  means.  That 
other,  not  unfrequently  adopted,  of  committing  idioms  to 
memory,  is  a  means  at  once  tedious  and  slavish. 

•  The  translations  by  Nicholas  O'Kearney  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  just  published,  are  extremely  elegant  and 
literal.  Rev.  A.  Donlevy's  Catechism,  third  edition,  is  really  very  good,  for 
its  splendid  English  version  and  the  Irish  text  on  corresponding  pages.  It  i», 
however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  orthography  of  the  Irish  text  of  this 
edition,  is  not  correct. 

Dr.  Gallagher's  Seventeen  Irish  Sermons  are  admirable.  Their  style  is  so 
natural,  so  easy,  so  purely  idiomatic,  that  no  Irish  person,  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  can  read  them  without  being  affected.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  not  got  a  new  edition  of  them  in  an  Irish  dress. 

The  Self- Instruction  in  Irish,  by  John  O'Daly,  9,  Anglesea-street,  Dub- 
lin, is  the  best  initiatory  book  for  beginners. 


PART  IV. 


PROSODY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
LANGUAGE  ; — ITS    MELODY  ; — PROSE    AND    VERSE. 

Prosody — derived  from  the  Greek  words  jrgo?,  with ;  and  i'^n, 
a  song  ; — teaches  the  melody  of  language  as  it  is  spoken  and 
written, — or  its  correctness  of  sound,  and  justness  of  measure. 

The  melody  of  language,  of  which  we  here  speak,  is  that 
which  consists  in  the  rhythmical  arrangement  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  together 
with  a  proper  regard  to  Emphasis,  Pause,  and  Tone. 

Rhythm  lends  to  poetry  and  prose  the  charms  arising  from 
rightly  adjusted  sound. 

Pronunciation  is  regulated  by  accent  and  quantity.  Em- 
phasis and  Pause  regard  the  meaning  of  sentences ;  Tone  ex- 
presses the  feehngs  of  the  speaker. 

Hence  Emphasis^  Pause,  and  Tone  belong  rather  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Elocution,  than  to  that  of  Prosody. 

Hence  it  remains  to  treat  here  oi  pronunciation,  about 
which  we  shall  say  a  few  words ;  and  then  pass  on  to  the  laws 
tliat  regulate  modern  and  ancient  versification  in  Irish. 

Section  I. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation  is  the  correct  enunciation  of  a  word,  as  it  is 
just  now,  spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  learned  and  intel- 
ligent of  the  people  who  speak  the  language; — or,  as  it  is 
fixed  by  some  standard  authority  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation  whose  language  it  is.  To  pronunciation  belong 
accent  and  quantity. 

Accent  is  the  laying,  in  enunciating  a  word,  a  greater  stress 
on  one  syllable  than  on  another :  or  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  a  syllable. 
It  is  of  two  kinds, — primary  and  secondary.  Primary  is  the 
principal  accent,  or  most  notable  stress,  which  some  syllable 
in  a  word  receives.  Secondary  is  an  accidental  one  which 
long  words  sometimes  take  at  the  termination. 
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Irish  words,  as  has  been  remarked  in  Oethography,  are 
either  primitive,  derivative,  or  compound.  Compound  words 
retain  the  accents  of  their  component  members.  Derivatives 
follow,  in  their  accentuation,  the  nature  of  the  primitives  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Primitives,  whether  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  have,  generally  speaking,  the  accent  on  the  first. 

Of  Quantity  in,  Irish  Words. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is  occupied  in 
pronouncing  it.     It  is  long  or  short.  ^ 

A  vowel  in  Irish  is  short,  when  it  is  the  last  letter  in  a  word 
of  two,  three,  or  more  syllables. 

A  vowel  is  short  when  it  follows  an  accented  syllable. 

A  vowel  is  short  when  it  has  after  it  in  the  same  syllable, 
two  consonants. 

A  final  vowel  in  a  word  of  one  syllable,  is  long ;  a  few 
words  excepted. 

A  vowel,  when  it  has  only  a  single  consonant  after  it,  is 
very  often  long. 

A  vowel,  when  marked  with  the  Irish  grave  ( ' )  accent,  is 
long. 

Of  course  the  six  long  diphthongs  are  always  long ;  and  so 
are  the  seven  short  diphthongs  when  the  first  vowel  of  each  is 
accented. 

The  five  triphthongs  are  long. 

The  terminations  a^t),  )r),  65  in  derivative  words,  are  long. 

The  preceding  rules  regard  the  pronunciation  of  the  Irish 
language  in  general,  whether  used  in  verse  or  in  prose. 

Prose  is  language  not  adjusted  to  a  certain  measure  of  syl- 
labic feet. 

Section  II. 

ON     VERSE. 

There  have  been  in  Irish,  as  in  most  other  languages,  various 
kinds  of  verse,  and  various  rules  to  guide  one,  in  embodying 
the  poetic  spirit  under  each  particular  kind.  But  the  age  for 
cramping  the  movements  of  the  mind  by  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  rules — which  for  Irish  poetry-writing,  were  quite  me- 
chanical— has  just  now,  gone  by.     The  public  mind  now  sees 

»  M'CuTtin  says  there  is  a  third  Quantity  which  he  calls  the  "  middle."  But 
this  can  be  reduced  to  the  long  or  short. 
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and  acknowledges,  that  poetry  cannot  be  shackled  by  attentiott 
to  such  rules,  laid  down  by  sages  who  fancied  nothing  could 
be  really  good  or  elegant,  but  what  had  been  measured  and 
squared. 

"  Poetry,"  to  use  Mr.  Macaulay's  words,  "  is,  as  the  most 
acute  of  human  beings,  Aristotle,  said,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  '  imitation.'  "^  It  is  the  imitation  of  nature, 
and  the  more  closely  it  approaches  that  great  pattern,  the  more 
perfect  it  becomes.  But  who  can  prescribe  rules  for  the  work- 
ing of  that  great  architype  herself? 

"The  heart  of  man,"  continues  the  celebrated  author  whom 
I  have  just  quoted — "  is  the  province  of  poetry,  and  of  poetry 
alone."  The  heart  of  man  !  And  can  the  heart  of  man  be 
governed  by  any  unsentimental  regulations,  no  matter  how 
fixed,  or  how  ancient  soever  ?  Why  then  have  poetry  whose 
province  is  the  heart,  fitted  and  trimmed  out  by  rules  which 
have  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor  in  tliose  principles  by  which 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  often  more  or  less  regulated  ? 
Hence,  "  an  art  essentially  imitative,"  says  the  same  gifted 
writer,  "  ought  not,  surely,  to  be  subjected  to  rules  which 
tend  to  make  its  imitation  less  perfect  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  and  those  who  obey  such  rules  ought  to  be  called, 
not  correct,  but  incorrect  writers." 

It  is  useless,  tlien,  for  a  writer  on  Grammar  to  set  down 
rules  for  tlie  direction  of  that  faculty  whose  very  irregularities, 
like  the  wanderings  of  comets,  only  tend  to  make  their  course, 
perhaps,  more  regular,  at  least,  grander  and  more  sublime ; 
or  like  the  unevenness  on  the  earth's  surface,  only  serve  to 
make  the  landscape  more  beautiful  and  more  enchanting.  The 
Irish  language  is,  admittedly,  rich  and  copious,  and  capable 
of  being  moulded  to  suit  any  form  of  thought.  It  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  multiform  rules  of  the  ancient  Celtic  bards,  to 
convey  in  the  most  pithy  mould,  the  deepest  thought,  or  the 
most  sublime  sentiment.  Or,  it  will  yield  to  the  plastic  hand 
of  the  modern  artist  and  convey,  when  used  by  such  as  Dr. 
M'Hale,  the  charms  of  song  in  measures  as  smooth,  as  our  great 
national  Poet  himself  could  ever  have  blended  the  beautiful 
melodies  of  Ireland.  Or  again,  inspire  us  with  martial  courage 
by  enkiiidUng  with  its  Celtic  fire  the  speeches  of  the  heroes 
of  Troy  and  Greece.     It  can,  too,  breathe  the  magic  of  new 
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creation  into  those  sublime  and  soul-stirring  Hymns — the 
"  Dies  Irse,"  and  "  Stabat  Mater,"  in  strains  as  touching  and 
grand,  as  if  it  had  been  the  language  of  the  holy  Franciscans 
Tiiomas  de  Celano,  and  Blessed  Jacopone  di  Todi,  when,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago,  they  first  composed  those  im- 
mortal pieces  which  the  world  so  much  extols  and  the  Church 
herself  admires. 

How  true  all  this  is,  the  reader  will  easily  judge  from  the 
following  pieces  of  modern  Irish  poetry  selected  chiefly  from  the 
poetic  writings  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  whose 
muse,  as  favored  as  any  of  the  heaven-sprung  daughters  of 
the  Olympian  god,  has  loved  to  deck  the  garlands  of  song  she 
weaves  in  the  befitting  costume  of  Celtic  drapery.  He  will 
readily  perceive  that  "  a  child  of  song"  that  learns  to  lisp  in 
English  Iambics,  can  frame  our  Celtic  speech — if  he  have  at 
command  all  its  metrical  resources — to  the  same  accented 
measure  and  poetic  cadence,  as  are  required  for  that  language 
in  which  Swift  scolded  and  satirized ;  Byron  sung  of  the  faded 
glories  of  the  classic  land  of  ancient  Greece ;  Moore  produced 
that  matchless  priceless  gem  of  English  poetry — Lalla  Eookh. 

LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD, 

y^ox)v—"^\^^  Red  Fox." 

I. 

Bl6eA6  cu]rt7ije  A15  6|ite  A]|i  ija  Ueqb,  bo  b], 

Sul  bo  bitA]c  ^  cU^  i^'e-\x)  \  le  |:eill-be<\Tic,  [\(\%, 

'NuAin  b]  to8  b'Atj  6]t-btt]&e  Aift  bjtajATb  9\)M}\e^c\^\x)  aij 
^o  buA^b  OX)  D^VTT)  A  b^  uaUac  aY  All-DeA|ic ; 

'NuA]]t  rsAOil  A  Tti3ce  bjtAC  5lAf  da  C]tAob-|iuAib', 

"CAbA^ltC  A  lAOC|tA   C\xn)  CACA  30  clA0DTt7A|l  ', 

Sul  bo  pACAf  feoibe  6]tteAtjt)  a^s  beAl^tAb  30  ijuaS, 

^  3-<^^^]t>-^leAf3  AT)  C-SA]*At)A]5  C|l6At)tt)A]lt. 

II. 

t^lt^  bi&eAf  A^t  lo^c  NfeACA]6  ATj  c-]Ar3A|tte  A]3  n^^^l* 
.  \h  \}fi  foluf  Atj  Ue  bejc  a]3  |:aoda6, 
^T3®^^  reAt)-cloi5C]3  fiof,   'ijuA]|t  bfbeAf  30  b-u»i?Al, 
2l]|t  bjtuAC  tjA  li^e  A]3  clAotjAb  : 


H7 

LA5-leuf  Ai|t  i)A  lAecfb  cA  a  5-c|AtjcA, 
'S  50  b|i6ijAC  AT5  beA]tcA6  Ajit  a  T)-3l6i|x  pAO|  fSSt^l, 
T^^  b«i]cce  |:ao]  Cjioti^-conA  bl^ASAi^cA. 

C05A  ?lbttat)  AiTt  eit%]i)i)  ^o  cAij  Coiij;^t  Ua  5{f)6tt6A, 
f  Uic  T)A  B-FileAb, 
2l|rl5^15ce  5  SbAcr-B6AttU  50  5Aoi6]l5e, 
le  Se;Jv§Aij,  Zltib-eAfbos  t.UATi)A. 
Dublin:  MDCCCXLII. 

IT  IS  NOT  THE  TEAR  AT  THIS  MOMENT  SHED. 

I. 

H^  leif  ijA  be6ftA]b,  bo  f^lceAfi  fA  c|iA, 

21  f  |T)ceA|i  6  A  5-c|t6  t)A  b-uAiTbe, 
'CA^fbeApcAji  ceAf  a3U]-  cfeA5A]t  A)i  tj-^jtiiSA, 

No  boirbijeAf  bo|iCA  Ajt  3-cunjA  : 
2lcc  le  beoftA^b  A|3  ceACc  30  fiOjt-pttAf  6't)  5-c|tO}6e, 

7^0]lf|5ceA|i  3tt|t  buAt)  a|i  frT)uA]t)ce 

2l]|t  A1)  rt}-b&f,    A  |*CAp  bubAT)  A^jl  AOjbtjeAf  A]t  tt?-b|C, 

Oaji  b-|:^3A]l  itjAji  be6|tAi6ce  clA0]8ce. 

11. 

Co-^Ab  A'f  be^SeAf  A  beACA  3lAf  a$  A|t  5-C|toi6e, 

21Y  A  b^f,  n?A]t  If  buAl,  3'a  CAO]t)eA8, 
Be^b  A  beu]*A  ttjA|i  locjiAp  f3eic  ]*olu]|*  A]]t  a|i  fl^se, 

'3"r  ^J^T^  b-co^l  6uti7  3AC  itjAiceAf  A  ai5  clAot)A6 — 
^Aft  At?  beA5-bAlA8  cAicrjeAnjAC,  be]]ieAf  at)  pu^seAll, 

Oo'ij  ui|t,  A  nj-b]8eAt)  MAOtb  a5  nt>ce, 
Be^b  A  c^ili&eAcc  Ai)  A|t  5-ca|Tt)t)e  3AC  l^  b'A|t  fA05Al, 

'S  Ajt  5-c]to]6e  l6  1J-A  lotn^^5  l]OtjcA. 

idem,  p>  25. 

THE  MINSTREL  EOT. 

I. 

<Do  C]t]AU  curt)  CACA  63-lAOC  IJA  T*-<'^'?* 

L&]t  tjatijAb  6i|ieAt)r)  &|tf  A]3ft ; 
Vap  ACA|i  |rAif3ce  Ajjt  50  ceA5. 
2l§  AOinpsACC  le  17-A  cl^]|tf|5. 
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IDa  n7-be|6eA6  At)  f  A05AI  bo  b'  bAOjtAb, 
-   T)^  Aor)  Cjau^c  Arbeit)  le  bo  ri^olAb  50  b]^, 

'S  AOl)  IaP  ATb^]l)  le  bo  f  AO|tA&. 

11. 

C)o  cu]c  Aij  b2^]ib,  Acc  11)^  ru]c,  50  T^Ojll, 

Bl   A  C]tO]&e  T)eATt)-eA3lAC,  C|t6AT)Tt)Atl  ; 

)y  |iAob  ffe  c&AbA  cl4v]|ifi5  At)  ce6]l, 
C)o  |*cuAb  f fe  Vt)  c]tA  bi  f §AT)rbA|i : 

)f  bubA^iic;  t)T  ri^ilpib  ca]r)-^  bo  juc, 
21  ciiu^ce  cAOjt)  i)A  b-^eAC  t*ao|ia  ; 

)]•  V]  clu]T)p6ATi  50  b-eu3  feo  1^1)  b]^-f  |IUC, 
L^ji  b|iu]be  a']*  b|t6]T)  t)A  ci|ie. 

/cte«j,  p.  37. 

I  SAW  FROM  THE  BEACH  WHEN  THE  MORNING  WAS 
SHINING. 

430  CO^AlflC  A||l  TDA^b^t),    Al]t  At)  TtJUIIt  bfe]f  A  l^OIJCA, 

2lr)  loT)5  b|ieik5  ^ao]  feolrAib  50  b-Uu]^  a]5  xv^nj ; 

<t)0  6eA|tCAf  Ajllf,    a']*  AT)  SltlAl)  CA|l  felf  cIaOT)CA, 

B]  At)  lor)5  AT|i  At;  i)-3Aii)]Tb,  Y  AT)  cujle  b^if  c^iix^^S. 

Idem,  p.  65. 

DIES  IRJE. 
Li^  Aij  b|iuc,  l^  ub  T)A  tjeulcA, 
Lof5^A]*  cAlArb,  STtlAT)  a'i*  |ieulcA; 
2t)Afi  be|]i  'DAbib  '|-  mt)A  ]io|Tb-f5eulcA. 

Dies  irffi,  dies  ilia, 

Sol  vet  sseclnm  in  fa  villa. 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

STABAT  MATER. 

SeAf  AT)  n)ACA]It  ^A0|  bftOt)  b&CA, 

21^3  c|tA^  tjA  c|toic'  '3UI  30  Cjt^bcA, 

Co'Ab  a'i*  A1]t,    A  TJJAC  bo  b^. 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  Filius. 
The  mother  stood  with  anguish  torn, 
Beneath  the  cross,  on  which  forlorn, 

Hung  lier  agonizing  Son. 

CopAf  ijA  c|io]ce,  p.  9. 
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[The  following  beautiful  hymn,  Jesu  dulcis  memoria,  composed  by  St, 
Bernard,  and  sung  by  the  Church  in  the  office  of  the  Sacred  Name,  has  been 
translated  into  Irish  verse  of  the  same  metre  as  the  original,  by  one  who 
gives  his  nomme  de  plume  as  Anonymous.  The  translation  is  very  literal,  yet 
idiomatic,  preserving  the  dignity,  simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  Latin  hymn, 
together  with  that  necessary  elegance — in  order  to  be  a  suitable  translation — 
its  capability  of  being  adapted  to  the  same  musical  notes]. 

Jesu  dulcis  memoria,  SuAijtc  Ijoi),  lofA,  A  ri)eAibTVU5A6  coi&ce, 

Dans  vera  cordis  gaudia,  CAbATicoiti  CAoii)  p|ofi-AO|bi)if  CTioi6e, 

Sed  super  mel,  et  omnia,  t»xtt  At)  tijil  a't  5AC  ujle  t)i6. 

Ejus  dulcis  presentia.  Ci^  fiubAl  50  tajti)  lit)t)  atji)  fA  c-tlfse. 


Nil  canitur  suavius, 
Nil  auditur  jucundius, 
Nil  cogitatur  dulcius, 
Quam  Jesus  Dei  Filius. 


Mi  CAii)ceAti  ceb]l  t)(or  lujtjise, 

Ml  cluirceAti  ^rocAil  it  bitjne. 

Sue  tj]  c]5  6  ctiojbe  ai)  buipe, 

21)  ATI  A]t}ti)  fUAirtc  ?nic  t3&  i)A  ctiuioe. 


Jesu  spes  pcenitentibus,  lofA,  ftoccuf  lu]cc  At)  5eutt-coi6e, 

Quam  plus  es  petentibus  !  Mac  i)]l  bo't)  bttcAti)  C5\  otic-fA  'blA0|5l 

Quam  bonus  te  quaerentibus  !  Mac  T^e|l  boi)  cfe  cjv  bo  I0115  f  A  c-rl)5e  ! 

Sed  quid  invenientibus  ?  Mac  cjfbe  i;e|i),  bo  fejlb  a  5-c|toi6e  ? 


Nee  lingua  valet  dicere. 
Nee  littera  exprimere ; 
Expertus  potest  credere. 
Quid  sit  Jesum  diligere. 


Ml  T^ibiTt  le  ceAi)5A  a  Iua6, 
Mf  V^p]V'  l6  lejciti  A  cIo6a6  ; 
Ir  A15  Ai)  feAtt  reitice  a  cjv, 
Cfteub  6  5ti2^&U5A6  fofA,  a  p.'a6. 


Sis,  Jesu,  nostrum  gaudium,    fofA,  jr  cu  a^i  luAc-5Jvitt, 


Qui  es  futurus  premium, 
Sit,  nostra  in  te  gloria. 
Per  cuncta  semper  secula. 
Amen. 


2lti  tj.bUAir  AT)i)  fA  c-rA05Al  eilc,  cJvitt ; 
2ltt  o-yloiTi  b|6eA6  ]oi)i)Ab.rA,  A  ttui). 
Cti6  fAosAl  i)A  taosaI,  50  bUAt). 
2lnjeq. 


To  the  specimens  I  have  given  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Irish  language  for  all  the  purposes  of  melody  and  rhyme,  I 
will  add  another,  which,  though  the  verses  be  not  clothed 
in  language  so  elegant  nor  so  dignified  and  cla.'^sical  as 
Dr.  M' Hale's,  will,  at  least,  afford  evidence  how  easy  it  is  to 
realize  the  wish  expressed  by  Davis,  of  translating  our  charm- 
ing popular  national  lyrics,  that  are  thoroughly  Celtic  in  all 
save  in  dress, — into  Irish  at  once  simple,  and  intelligible  to 
the  Irish-speaking  portion  of  our  countrymen.  The  specimen 
is  from  a  manuscript  translation  of  T/ie  Exile  of  Erin.  I  call 
it  a  translation^  for,  I  believe  proofs  are  wanting  of  its  being 
the  original  of  that  famous  national  lyric  — "  that  first  and 
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most  beautiful  of  songs/'  as  £Uis  calls  it ;  and  canuot  there- 
fore interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rival  claims  of  our  country- 
man George  Nugent  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Campbell.^  Here  it 
is :  it  diflfers  entirely  from  Collins'  version,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  rhyming  at  the  end  of  each  strophe. 

'Caidic  curt)  AT)  cuA^n  b]b||tceAc  o  6>]fte, 

Bj  'V  &ltUC&  A1|l  A  lon>-CulAlC  pUA|l  A3Uf  C|tOTD; 
2l]|t  A  qri  CU5  r^  OfDA  AI5  Tt)A1&]U  A]5  ©ifti^, 

CuTTj  f  ]ubAl  cAob  Ai)  ctjO|c  b'^i^5  1JA  5AOCA  |to-loni. 
2l]|i  ]teulc  5eAl  t)a  njAjbrje  b^  a  f  u]le  a|5  t^A^iie, 

B]  A15  ei|tl5  CA]t  6]|tlt)— beA1?]t]05A1)  tJA  TT}A|tA, 

2lt7  i^ic  A^  A  b-c6]5eAb  §,  '1*  a  &-CU3  ffe  pof  A]]te, 
^o  f]V]n)  bi^-]tATjCA  A  6f|ieA^  30  b]t&c. 

Oc  !  7f  c|ittA3  fe  Ttjo  c'Ax  t:Aoi  Ati)3A|i  a  buf  acc, 

"C^  AT)  f  |O^AC  '|*At)  T;]A&  30  ^UATT}1)AC  'ij  A  luj&e  J 
21CC  A3Art7-fA  T)l'l  C0in7]|tC  6  OCflUf  ^f  3UArACC, 

2t)o  ceAC,  ijo  TDO  c'ljt  pe^T)  v]  ^e^cpeAb  a  co]&ce. 
Ml  ^e^cpeAb  A  co]6ce  t)A  3leAijcA  aY  i)A  f3^CA, 
2lp  A  3-CA]cib  tt)o  f-itjfeAii  a  |*ao5aI  aY  a  Tt)-beACA, 
2l)o  cfiuic  CAO]T)  T)i  c|tO]opeAb  30  b-eu5  le  tja  nj-bl^cA, 

'S  t>l  buAlpA&  |*uAp  bj^-ceolcA  C>iiieA^  50  bft^c. 

6>i|ie,  Tt)o  cm  p&iT),  31&  cftfei5ce  30  b-]OTt)liit). 

2lp  TDO  AifliT)5'  x)]  p^3Ain)  bo  caIatt)  30  bed, 
2lcc  pA|iAoi|i !  't)ua]|i  a  6uf  A]n7,  cJi]tt)  a  b-pAb  ua]c  A]fi 
feACji^ij, 

2l]5  |*rT)UAii)eA6  A^ii  too  cA]|ibib  v]  fe^cfe^ti  tj^of  Ttj6. 
b-pu|l  f  6  '17  b^T)  bATi),  A  C]T)eAtbuit)  &e]T) !  peA&  ttjo  f-AOSA]!, 

Be]C  Al|l  ATf  A^  Tt}0  C]3  p6]t)  3AI)  bOCAjl  t)<v  bAOgAl, 

■police  V]  cu)|ip]b  oftrt)  cIai)  nj'ACAfi  aY  ttjo  sao^I, 
4D'eu3  f]Ab  le  njo  cofA^ijc,  ijo  tijo  CA0]t)eA&  cA]b  bed. 

Irish  can,  therefore,  be  adapted  to  any  of  the  measures  in 
use  either  in  English  verse,  or  in  Latin  Hymnology. 

Hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  Iambic, 

'  For  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  interesting  subject  see  "  THE  SONGS 
OF  IRELAND,  Edited  by  Michael  Joseph  Babby.— Appendix, 
Authorship  of  the  Exile  of  Erin^  fife,  4th  Edition.  Dublin  :  James  Duffy. 
1864. 
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Trochaic,  or  the  Anapestic  measures,  &c.  which  are  the  frame- 
work into  which  our  English  poetry  is  wrought ;  or  of  the 
dactyls  and  spondees  so  often  conned  over  by  the  student,  in 
Latin  verse.  The  study  of  the  poets  of  either  language  is  just 
the  best  way  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  to  acquire 
a  correct  knowledge  of  writing  poetry :  for,  in  lisping,  even 
mechanically,  the  syllabic  feet  of  each  verse,  we  impercep- 
tibly drink  in  from  the  Helicon  flood,  some  of  that  elixir 
which  gives  the  poet  life. 

Yet  as  there  may  be  some  one  among  the  readers  of  this 
Grammar  who  may  feel  particularly  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  versification  in  use  among  our  ancient  bards, 
we  shall — after  strongly  recommending  him,  if  he  desire  to 
write  as  they  wrote,  to  read  and  study  the  works  they  have 
left — say  a  few  words  on  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  versi- 
fication known  and  practised  by  our  Irish  |ril]6e. 


Section  111. 

IRISH    VERSIFICATION;    ITS   VARIOUS    KINDS;    ITS    REQUISITES. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  verse  in  use  among  our  ancient 
bards — the  <Daij  bi|teAC,   Osl^cAf,  and  B|iu|lio3ce<vdc. 

Of  these  three  the  first  and  principal  kind  is  Oiir)  bi]te<x6 
OT  direct  metre,  na  its  name  imports,  of  which  there  are  five 
principal  species  called :  <De]bi8e,  S^AbrjA,  KAijA]5eA6t 
n)6]t,  K<vOA]5eAcc  beA3,  and  CAfbAifii^; — of  each  of  which 
we  shall  treat  presently. 

The  second  is  called  05lACA.f — from  the  word  o^\^c==6^ 
Iaoc,  a  hostage,  or  young  slave;  that  is,  servile  metre,  be- 
cause it  is  nothing  more  than  an  imitation  of  <t)^i}  b^fieAC  in 
its  various  species,  requiring,  except  when  made  after  that 
style  of  verse  called  SfeAfetjA, — only  seven  syllables  in  evefy 
line. 

The  third  is  Bfiuil^tJSceACc,  following  much  the  style  of 
OslACAf,  having  like  it  seven  syllables  in  each  line  ;  yet  re- 
quiring what  is  called  correspondence  and  also  a  kind  of  con- 
cord, union  and  head,  the  meanings  of  which  shall  be  given 
just  now.  It  is  generally  composed  in  imitation  of  CAfbAT|tt) 
and  S^AbtjA  TDeA6ot)t)Ad. 

From  this  short  classification  of  the  different  sorts  of  ver- 
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sification  employed  by  our  ancient  bards  in  heroic  poetry, 
we  see  that  C)^rj  bjjteAc  was  the  leading  kind,  and  that  if 
this  be  known  it  is  easy  to  know  the  others. 

Now  what  are  the  requisites  for  writing  ^J^t)  b]|teAC,  which 
O'MoUoy  says  is  the  "most  difficult  kind  of  composition  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  ?"  "  Maxime  autem  de  Metro,  omni- 
um quse  unquam  vidi,  vel  audivi,  ausim  dicere  quae  sub  sole 
reperiuntur,  difficilimo,  &c." — Grammatica  Latme-Hibernicd, 
p.  144,  quoted  by  O'Donovan. 

Well,  there  are  seven,  viz. — 1st,  a  certain  number  of  syl- 
lables in  each  line  ;  2nd,  four  lines  in  eacli  quatrain  or  stanza ; 
3rd,  Concord  ;  4th,  Correspondence;  5th,  Termination;  6th, 
Union ;  7th,  Head.  A  few  words  now  in  explanation  of  each 
of  these  requisites,  and  then  we  shall,  in  a  general  way,  know 
in  what  Oat)  or  KAtji)  b^]teAC  consists. 

1.  The  number  of  syllables  in  each  line  varies  according  to 
the  various  kinds  of  verse  in  <DaT)  b^jteAC,  for  if  it  be  that 
species  of  it  that  is  called  S&AbrjA,  it  must  in  the  first  and 
third  lines  have  eight  syllables ;  in  general,  each  line  consists 
only  of  seven  syllables. 

2.  A  quatrain,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  stanza  consisting 
of  four  lines,  or  of  two  distichs  or  couplets.  The  first  coup- 
let is  i/ie  leading  part  of  the  stanza,  called,  from  its  office, 
j-eolAb ;  the  second  corijA&,  because  it  closes  or  completes  the 
stanza. 

Every  stanza  called  in  Irish  KAijt)  ^orpl^t),  or  complete 
measure,  must  make  complete  sense  of  itself  without  any  de- 
pendence— save  that  in  connection  with  the  general  subject 
matter — on  the  succeeding  quatrain.  The  couplets  even  have 
often  this  quality. 

3.  Concord,  or  Alliteration,  comes  next.  It  is  called  in 
Irish  Uaih),  because  it  helps  to  frame  and  polish  off  the  whole 
stanza,  and  requires  that  two  words  in  each  line  shall  begin 
with  the  same  consonant  or  with  a  vowel. 


Example. 

6ifte  T)occ  Y)  ^IM  ^1')^ 
2t)6|i  A  cu^b  CA1)  qofcAji) ; 
plACA  T^jaI,    w  IUCCA]|IC  l&t), 
VUCCA  ]0T1?bA,    COftllCA  C]tOn). 

Colu]n;-c|Ue  yio  cIjai). 
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How  prosperous  Eire  is  this  night ! 
Her  immense  substance  is  free  from  taxation, 
Her  princes  are  hospitable,  her  palaces  are  full, 
Her  people  numerous,  and  her  crops  prorhictive. 

The  Prophecies  of  St.  Columbkille,  ^c. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Nicholas  O'Keamey. 

In  the  first  line  we  see  Gifte  and  !x]i),  fonn  a  concord,  for  both  words  begin 
with  a  vowel ;  in  the  next  line  cu)&  and  cjofCAji).  form  a  concord,  as  both 
commence  with  the  same  consonant  c;  and  so  in  the  third  line  |:Iaca,  pjaI, 
and  lurcAirtc,  livp;  and  in  the  fourth,  conT^cA,  c^ton),  in  which  tlie  same 
letter  forms  the  initial  in  the  two  last  words  of  each  line. 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn  sung  at  Lauds  by  the  Church,  in  the  office 
for  a  "  Confessor  non  Potifex,"  we  find  this  trait  of  Irish  poetry  fully  ob- 
served : — 

Jesu,  corona  c^lsior, 
Et  Veritas  sublimior. 
Qui  confitenti  s^rvulo, 
Reddis  per^nne  prsemium ; 
Here,  in  the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  stanza,  observe  how  the  two  last 
words  in  each  have  the  same  initial  consonant. 

Concord  is  either  proper  or  improper ;  the  proper  called 
'ploit-uA^rt)  or  uAiTT)  cluAife,  from  ihe  peifect  symphony  that 
arises  from  the  repeated  sound  of  the  same  consonant,  or  of 
two  vowels,  in  two  consecutive  words,  requires  the  two  last 
words  of  a  line  to  begin  with  the  same  consonant  or  with  a 
vowel.  Improper  concord,  called  u^\n}  ]*u]le,  or  uA]tt) 
5r)u|^e,  because  pleasing  to  the  eye  only,  is  had  when  the  two 
words  whose  initials  are  vowels,  or  the  same  consonant,  are 
not  the  last  in  the  line.  Improper  concord  can  be  used  for 
the  proper  and  vice  versa,  in  the  Jirst  distich  of  the  stanza, 
but  in  the  third  smdi  fourth  lines  the  proper  concord  must  be 
observed. 

Examjjle. 

<t)6i5  bo]  x'\  '^^^  50  Anbocc  ; 
"CicpA  pofiiti  eccpAt)  oil, 
H0]fl  6  Loclo^  T)A  t)5i)o  S^U. 

Though  this  Eire  is  so  prosperous  tliis  night, 

A  time  will  come  when  she  will  be  reduced  to  destitution  ; 

A  powerful  force  of  strangcs  will  invade  her. 

From  Lochlan  of  the  sea- faring  Galls. 
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In  the  first  line  we  have  an  improper  concord,  for  bk]x)  and  Citte,  beginning 
with  vowels,  are  not  the  last  words  of  the  line.  In  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
we  have  perfect  concords  in  eccitAi)  oil,  and  again  in  V5')o  3*11. 

An  ]A|iTt)bfeA|tl<v,  that  is,  any  part  of  speech  that  serves  to 
connect  or  explain  the  noun,  adjective,  verb,  or  participle, 
does  not  prevent  a  concord.  Neither  does  "aspiration,  eclip- 
sis,  or  the  intervention,"  says  Haliday,  of  any  adventitious 
letter,  impede  a  concord."  But  if  the  ]A|in)b6AftlA,  qfier- 
word,  i.e.  a  preposition,  a  pronoun,  an  adjective,  or  adverb, 
become  united  with  a  word,  so  that  it  form  with  it  one  com- 
plex term  ;  or  if  it  express  an  idea  of  itself  it  then  is  allowed 
to  form  a  concord. 

V  aspirated,  because  it  assumes  the  sound  of  f^,  makes  concord  with  it;  and 
r,  because  it  loses  its  sound,  allows,  when  aspirated,  the  consonant  or  vowel 
that  follows  it  to  make  up  the  concord  ;  as  in  the  second  line  of  the  first  stanza 
of  St.  BearcarCa  Prophecy:  — 

"  Re  cojsecc  50  l).2lttAQ  fOATI*  ? 
On  my  arrival  in  cfulling  Arran  ;" — 

Here  f  UAiti  (having  the  initial  f  aspirated),  makes  concord  with  21tiai).  We 
■ee  also  that  the  adventitious  letter  I),  does  not  prevent  the  concord :  5  aspirated 
concords  with  i)  ;  but  f ,  followed  by  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  will  not  form  a 
concord  with  f  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  word,  unless  it  be  followed 
by  a  vowel  or  by  the  same  consonant.  Hence  fb,  re,  T'',  TSj  T^  TVi  &c., 
will  concord  only  with  tb,  fc,  t",  T5»  fl,  TV  i  so  too  cf  agrees  only  with  cf. 

4.  Corresjjondence  which  is  something  hke  rhyme  in  English 
poetry,  requires,  when  perfect,  or  i*l^rj,  the  final  vowels  and 
consonants  of  two  words — the  last  in  each  of  the  two  lines  of 
the  distich — to  be  of  the  same  class  ;  when  imperfect^  or, 
b|i]fce — it  requires  the  agreement  of  vowels  only,  without 
any  regard  to  consonants. 

But  in  order  to  know  what  correspondence  is,  we  mast 
know  the  letters  that  correspond,  which  are  as  follow  : — * 

1.  S,  which  "is  called  by  the  bards  the  queen  of  conso- 
nants, from  the  peculiarity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  aspirated 
and  echpsed." 

2.  Three  soft  consonants ;  c,  p,  c.^ 

'  See  Haliday's  Irish  Grammar,  p.  159.    Dublin  :  1808. 

•  "  Nothing,  however,"  says  O'Donovan,  "  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Irish 
poets  are  wrong  in  styling  p,  c,  c,  soft  consonants,  and  b,  5,  ft,  hard  conso< 
nants,  for  the  latter  class  are  undoubtedly  the  soft The  entire  classifi- 
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8.  Three  hard :  b,  b,  3. 

4.  Three  rouffA  ;  c,  t,  p. 

5.  Pive  sironff  or  siif ;  r)v,  U,  |i|t,  m,  1)5. 
b.  Seven  light;  b,  6,  3,  rb,  I,  v,  n- 

From  the  preceding  list,  we  see  that  words  ending  with  consimants  that  are 
ranked  in  the  same  class,  are  said  by  Irish  bards  to  correspond  or  to  be  in 
rhyme.  Thus  any  word  ending,  for  example,  in  c  or  p,  will  rhyme  with 
another  word  that  ends  in  c,  because  c,  p,  and  c,  are  of  the  same  class.  So 
again,  words  ending  with  i)t),  II,  ^\i,  ti),  or  1)5,  are  said  to  rhyme,  as  they  are 
all  of  the  same  division,  as  seen  in  the  above  list.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  in  modern  poetry  this  classification  of  the  letters,  though  quite  correct 
according  to  the  division  of  organic  sounds,  does  not  come  under  the  laws  of 
rhyme,  but  wonderfully  accords  with  verbal  or  literal  parallelism  in  Hebrew 
poetry.  This  correspondence  may  be  better  known  from  the  following  exam- 
ples:— 

?f)ATtcA]i)  CAtt  eit  b'GTftiijb  oatti). 

Re  co]5ecc  50  h'^lltAij  twAiT* ;  — 

bei6  e(r\e  5AI)  niAi)  5AI)  yLxt, 

Co  coift  Ai)  c-^6  AeqsAC. 

lr  "IA5  nn  At)  AmA  nuAi&, 

Cicc  ATjfnj  cejije  a  cuai6  ; 
bettCA  A5AJ6  50  l).2lc-cl|AC  ;— 
t5e|Tte  uile  bu  Ij-Aeij  cftiAc. 

■Haotij  t>eAttc;!in  tio  CAt), 

7mA  Prophecies,  pp.  126-8. 
In  the  second  stanza  we  find  ttaA|6  and  cua]6  correspond,  and  cI^ac  with 
ctt]AC,  as  perfectly  and  as  fuUy  as  in  English  poetry.  This  stanza  affords  an 
instance  of  what  is  called  by  Irish  poets  r^^O}  or  full  correspondence  of  the 
Bost  perfect  kind.  In  the  first  stanza  we  see  that  ttAc  and  Aei;5Ac  rhyme,  be- 
cause c,  in  ttAC,  and  c,  in  AeiJSAC,  are  consonants  of  the  same  class.  Uajii) 
and  t:uA)tt,  the  last  words  of  the  first  and  second  lines  in  the  leading  couplet 
of  the  first  quatrain,  form  an  imperfect  correspondence,  as  the  consonants  tij 
and  tt  are  not  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  vowels  alone  are  found  to  correspond. 

5.  Termination  or  K^ijt)*  requires  that  the  last  word  in  the 
second  and  fourth  stropiie,  exceed  the  final  word  in  the  first 
and  second  strophe  of  the  stanza  by  one  syllable ;  so  that  if  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  contain  only  one  syllable,  the  last 
vord  in  the  second  line  should  contain  two,  and  if  the  last 

cation  is  pretty  correct,  and  founded  on  the  nature  of  articulate  sounds,  except 
that  the  second  and  third  classes  are  misnamed,  and  that  I,  q,  t\,  which  are 
liquids,  should  not,  from  the  nature  of  articulate  sounds,  be  classed  with  6, 
^1  5»  li)'" — Irish  Grammar,  note,  pp.  415,  416. 
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word  in  the  third  strophe  consist  of  two  syllables,  the  endina; 
one  in  the  fonrth  must  have  three  syllables  :  The  first  is 
called  simply  it^tjij,  or  the  minor  ending ;  the  second,  ^|ib 
|i]T)Tj,  or  the  major  ending.  The  correspondence  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  additional  syllable,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  word 
with  which  it  is  joined.  Hence  any  prefix,  such  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  a  simple  adverb,  that  becomes  embodied  with  the  noun 
or  verb,  is,  by  the  poets  allowed  to  form  a  major  termination. 
We  give  an  example  : — 

CiocpAih  2llbAi)A]5  Ai)i)  X]V, 
.,  CaIii)A  b]A]b  A  c-CAc  Sait)5|1  ; 

t)A  l^tjbjtt  b  peAtiAib  2llbAij, 
2lt^  5AUA]b  bA  T)-]oi)ATibA6. 

Irish  Prophecies,  p.  126. 

In  this  quatrain  the  last  word  of  the  second  line  in  the  leading  couplet  con- 
tains a  syllable  more  than  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  the  same  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  line,  the  last  word  contains  one  syllable  more  then  the  last  word  in  the 
third  line  which  contains  only  two  syllables. 

Again: — 

Oati  bo  lA]n)-re,  a  Oir!')  "Jic  V]f)n, 
3l»3  cjviTt  a'o  f-eAt)6in  A  5-CTtuin)-lii)i); 
■N]  cuiTipeA  ]Ab  uile  An)AC, 
?f)ATt  bo  cuitx  Ai)  coiti  cl&insAC. 
By  thy  hand,  Oisin  son  of  Fionn, 
Though  thou  art  an  aged  man  at  Crumlin  : 
Thou  couldst  not  possibly  have  expelled  them  all. 
As  did  the  just  Cleric. 
Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  J- pp.  104,  105 — Battle  of  Gabhra. 

6.  Union,  called  llAicije,  is  a  symphonious  agreement  be- 
tween the  final  syllables  of  each  hemistich  or  half-line,  which 
produces  a  pleasing  cantilena  or  musical  cadence,  that  is  fur- 
ther heightened  by  a  unison  in  each  alternate  line  of  every 
couplet,  between  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  same  Mnd, 
which  in  the  principal  words  of  every  second  line  of  each  dis- 
tich are  made  to  form,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry,  a  correspondence 
with  letters  of  the  same  class  in  the  principal  words  of  the 
preceding  line.  Sometimes  this  agreement  is  required  only  in 
the  second  couplet  of  every  quatrain.  For  the  agreement  of 
vowels  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  be  in  each  line,  hroad ; 
or  in  each,  slender.  A  slender  could  not  chime  with  a  broad, 
nor  a  broad  with  a  slender.  The  following  example  will  better 
help  to  illustrate  all  we  have  just  said  :  — 
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'S  A  rlUA5  'i)\  t)5AicbeAnc  jlec, 
t)&it  tjeAii)6ui6e  cAfije  a  ctxoc, 
'5  TAi'iJe  A  fcoc  Ti)bei)tjbu]6e  bttec. 

£.  O'Hussey. 
In  this  stanza  we  have  first  b^iAc  chiming  with  cfioc  ;  and  slec  with  b^tec  ; 
and  in  the  second  couplet  cttoc  and  x^^c  the  final  syUables  in  each  hemistich. 
Again,  for  unison  in  each  couplet,  see  rluA5  agreeing  with  tnuAft,  and 
iJ5A]cbeATtc  forming  a  unison  with  blA]C5eAl—  all  in  the  first  couplet.  Again, 
look  to  the  second  couplet,  have  we  not  FA]6e  making  a  correspondence  with 
CAjtje,  t'^oc,  as  we  have  showed  already,  with  cjtoc,  and  tt)  bet)t)bu]6e  with 
T)eii)6ui6e  ? 

To  illustrate  this  more  fully  we  give  the  first  stanza  of  that  hymn  composed 
by  our  countryman  Sedulius,  A.D.  430,  and  sung  in  the  Divine  office  on  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  beginning  with  the  words  Hostis  Herodes  impie,  changed 
now  into  Crudelis  Herodes  Deum :  — 

Hostis  Herodes  impie, 
Christum  venire  quid  times  ? 
Non  eripit  mortalia. 
Qui  regna  dat  cffilestia. 

Here  impie  and  venire  having  the  same  vowel  sounds,  form  a  correspon- 
dence ;  so  do  Herodes  and  times ;  mortalia  and  regna  correspond  ;  non  eripit 
forms  an  harmonic  unison,  so  to  speak,  with  qui  regna  dat ;  mortalia  and 
celestia  chime. 

7.  CeAi?T)  is  called  by  those  who  have  written  on  Irish  pro- 
sody, in  the  English  language — Aead.  It  also  means  one, 
and  consists — no  matter  which  translation  we  select — in  having 
the  last  Mord  in  every  distich  a  monosyllable  in  writing  that 
kind  of  verse  is  called  S&<xbt)A. 

8.  The  eighth  requisite  for  "Onxiy  bi^teAC,  is  what  is  called 
2ln?uf,  and  which  is  much  the  same  as  imperfect  correspon- 
dence, or,  correspondence  of  vowels  only,  but  with  this  tri- 
fling restriction,  that  the  words  which  correspond  must  have 
the  same  number  of  syllables  ;  as,  in  Lao]5  rjA  fe^lsA,  by 
Oisin,  edited  by  Miss  Brooke,  p.  412. 

Oi|*it). — 21  P^fe|mi5  A  5-cuaIa  cu  At)  c-^caIs  ? 
21  n)]C  CAlpjtuiijr)  t)a  pfAilnj  x'A]xt)', 
<t)o  ni^eAb  A^  Aoi)A|t  le  f]or)i), 

5AI)  AOi?  ijeAC  Aijt)  t>'f\<\,r)r)A]h  p^il. 

It  is  further  required  that  the  same  word  be  not  used  twice 
M-ith  the  same  meaning  in  the  same  half-hne;  but  different 
cases  of  the  same  noun,  or  different  tenses  of  the  same  verb 
are  allowed. 
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O^t)  b]|ieA6,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  muat  have  at  least  four 
of  the  foregoing  requisites — the  three  last  are  required  onlj 
for  particular  species  of  it.  As  these  requisites  can  be  differ- 
ently suppplied  and  arranged,  it  necessarily  happens  that  there 
are  belonging  to  it,  different  kinds  as  already  laid  down. 

Section  IV. 

THB    PRINCIPAL    KINDS   OF   ^i,p  b]|t«AC. 

The  first,  called  <De]bi8e,  is  such  a  form  of  <Divi)  &]|ieac 
that  the  last  word  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  exceed  the 
final  word  in  the  first  and  third  by  one  syllable,  i.e.,  that  the 
fifth  requisite  be  perfectly  carried  out. 

The  second,  called  SfeAbtjA,  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  in  H]fj, 
having  two  syllables  in  the  last  word  of  the  first  and  third 
lines,  which  besides  must  contain  eight  syllables  :  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  end  in  a  word  of  one  syllable. 

Every  second  and  fourth  line  rhyme,  or  form  a  perfect  cor- 
respondence ;  and  every  first  and  third  may  make  a  perfect  or 
imperfect  one,  that  is,  they  may  or  may  not  rhyme. 

Of  this  there  are  three  kinds,  SfeAbtjA  n)o\i;  S^Abn^ 
coicceA^  ;  and  SfeAbijA  Tt)eA6oT)t)<vc.  2t)6|i  requires  every  dis- 
tich to  terminate,  not  in  a  monosyllable,  but  in  a  trisyllable  : 
the  co]cceA^  is  that  already  described,  and  the  ttjeAbotjtjAC 
must  have  the  first  hne  of  every  couplet  ending  in  a  trisyllable. 

3.  KA^A]^eAcc :  This  species  of  O^i?  b^iteAc  is  of  two 
kinds,  called  njoji  and  be^s,  or  ffreai  and  Utile, 

KA5A]5eAcc  ri)6fi  requires  all  that  is  necessary  for  <D^i)  bj- 
|ieAC,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  requiring  that  every  line  in 
each  stanza  end  with  a  word  of  one  syllable,  as  : — 

W|  cvlaIax  a  tijic  Atj  |tf5, 

1i)f)ir  bui^  jr  i)A  cAi)  56, 

C]O^Af  A  ttfi)eA6  leo  ao  c.feAl5  ? 

lA0|5  DA  reAl5A,  p.  412. 

KApAi5eAcc  beAj  differs  from  this  in  having  the  last  word 
in  each  line  consist  of  two  syllables,  as  : — 

O.  t>'Ajcttir  t1)6  6ttIC  A  f>&CttU|C, 
rSfeAlA  CACA  SAbtlA  ; 

H)i)ir  6An)  50  J)-AclAiij, 

rS^Al  PA  CACftAC  peAipbA. 
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O.  I  have  related  to  thee,  O  Patrick, 

The  history  of  the  battle  of  Oabhra  ; 
Give  me  then  without  delay, 
The  history  of  the  heavenly  city. 

Trantactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  Vol.  I. 
Battle  of  Galhra,  pp.  94,  95. 

4.  CAfbA^ttt)  is  another  division  of  <t)ici5  &]|teAC,  and  dif- 
fers from  KA^Ai5eAcc  beA3,  of  which  I  have  just  treated, 
only  in  requiring  the  final  word  of  each  line  to  be  a  trisyllable 
and  not  a  dissyllable.  There  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  CAfbATjiij, 
in  which  every  line  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables.  This, 
from  the  weight  of  its  head,  is  called  heavy-headed  CA|*bA]|ii). 
Haliday  speaks  of  another  species  of  this  "  direct  measure," 
called  ](\f)  Jt]tb,  of  which  there  are  four  kinds,  in  one  of  which, 
— that  consisting  of  six  syllables  in  each  line — 2let)5Uf  cS^le 
<D&,  or,  the  Culdee,  he  remarks,  wrote  his  Pestiology. 

We  have  now  seen  what  this  "  Direct  measure"  is,  so  much 
in  use  among  the  ancient  poets  of  our  country.  From  the 
brief  analysis  of  it  which  we  have  given,  the  reader  can  know 
nothing  more  than  its  mere  outlines.  If  he  wish  to  know  it 
thoroughly  he  must  study  the  works  of  our  bards.  Yet  we 
have  written  enough,  to  shew  (speaking  in  a  style  less  exagge- 
rated than  O'Molloy)  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  write  it. 
Some,  however,  even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  able  to  write 
this  kind  of  poetry,  say,  that  to  one  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  metrical  resources  of  the  language,  as  our  forefathers  cer- 
tainly were,  it  is  not  at  all  so  difficult  as  one  might  at  first 
imagine. 

There  were  of  course  many  kinds  of  poetry  in  use  among 
our  ancient  bards,  besides  this  Direct  measure  and  its  various 
divisions.  "  According  to  some  writers,"  says  Denis  Florence 
M'Carthy  in  his  introduction  to  The  Poets  and  Dramatists 
OP  Ireland,  Vol.  I.  p.  53,  "  Irish  poetry  was  as  abundant 
in  the  variations  of  its  lyric  measures,  as  the  language  itself 
was  copious,  flowing  and  harmonious,  there  being  anciently, 
according  to  them,  one  hundred  varieties  of  verse  among  the 
Hibernian  bards.  On  the  other  side  it  has  been  stated  (by 
Dr.  Drummond),  that  in  all  the  more  ancient  specimens  which 
have  reached  our  times,  there  is  great  simplicity  and  unifor- 
mity." 

From  the  little  that  has  been  here  shewn,  the  reader  cannot 
but  perceive  what  astonishing  command,  our  ancient  bards 
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had  over  all  the  sources  of  melody  and  song;  and  how  tho- 
roughly conversant  they  were  with  every  kind  of  rythmical 
elegance,  and  hence  how  utterly  false,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  gifted  poet  whose  words  we  have  just  cited,  "  is  the  opi- 
nion that  attributes  the  introduction  of  rhyme  to  the  Saracens 
in  the  ninth  century." 

Section  V. 
OslACAf ,  B|iu]l]t)5ceAcc ;   <t)fioi5t)e<vc ;    what  they  are  : 

LYRICAL    POETRY. 

1  have  already  remarked  that  on  knowing  M'hat  <D^i)  b^jteAC 
is,  and  all  its  requisites,  we  could  readily  understand  the  other 
kinds  of  metre  that  are  mere  imitations  of  it.  Hence  I  have 
up  to  this  deferred  treating  of  them. 

OjlACAr,  or  servile  metre,  is  an  imitation  of  ^'m)  bi]teAC. 
Every  line,  therefore,  in  it,  requires  seven  syllables,  unless 
when  made  in  imitation  of  S^AbrjA,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
requires  eight  in  the  first  and  third  line  of  each  stanza. 

As  this  kind  of  verse  is  imitative,  it  may  adopt  all  the  per- 
fections of  that  metre  of  which  it  is  an  imitation,  but  not 
necessarily.  Hence  it  may  have,  correspondence^  concord,  or 
union,  and  termination,  and  it  can  exist  without  these  qualities. 

BftuilitjjceAcc,  like  OsIacai*,  is  imitative,  having,  as  it  is 
a  species  of  O^tj  b]]teAC,  seven  syllables  in  each  line,  and 
composed  in  imitation  of  CAfbAfpt)  and  SfeAbrjA  n^eAborjrjAC, 
that  is,  having  three  syllables  in  the  last  word  of  each  strophe, 
without  all  the  necessary  requisites  which  attend  CAfbAi|n). 

There  is  another  species  of  poetry,  not  imitative,  which  I 
have  omitted  to  treat  of  till  now.  It  is  called  b|io]5t)eAC, 
from  b|io]5eAT),  Hack  thorn,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  composed.  It  will  admit  of  from  nine  to  thirteen 
syllables  in  each  line ;  each  line  must  end  in  a  word  of  three 
syllables,  and  this  same  final  word  must  make  an  uniony  that 
is,  must  jingle  with  another  word  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  succeeding  line  in  the  same  couplet;  and  lastly  the 
closing  words  in  each  couplet  must  rhyme. 

Tiiere  are  several  other  kinds  of  metre  in  lyrics,  ballads 
and  elegies,  too  numerous  to  be  treated  of  here.  O'Molloy 
quoted  by  O'Donovan,  and  Haliday  reduce  them  to  three 
heads, —  AbjiAt)  or  song,  bii|tbui),  and  CAO]Tje,  elegy. —  See 
Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy  ;  O'Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Munster  ;  Reliqiies  of  Irish  Jacobite  Poetry ^  &c. 
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Section  VI. 

BEAUTIES  OF  IRISH  POETRY  :  HOW  IT  POSSESSES  ALL  THE 
EXTERNAL  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSTITUTE  BEAUTY  IN  HE- 
BllEW,  GREEK,  LATIN,  ENGLISH    AND    CONTINENTAL  POETRY. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  language — I  do 
not  speak  of  poetry  of  thought — there  appear  a  great  many 
hidden  beauties  in  this  grand  old  style  of  Irish  versification. 
To  me  it  appears  to  possess  all  the  traits  of  excellence  pecu- 
liar to  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  and  those  also  of  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

First. — It  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  beauties  of 
Hebrew  poetry ;  for  Hebrew  poetry,  as  defined  by  those  who 
treat  of  that  venerable  old  tongue,  consists  in  a  certain  cor- 
respondence of  lines  and  clauses;  so  that  in  a  period,  line 
answers  to  line ;  clause  to  clause  -^  and  even  word  to  word. 
Now  has  it  not  been  shown  (p.  156)  in  treating  of  that  requi- 
site called  UA]ct)e,  that  in  Irish  <t)Ar)  b]|ieAc,  there  exists  in 
every  stanza  not  only  a  correspondence  of  lines  but  of  clauses 
and  even  of  words  ?  This  correspondence  in  Hebrew  poetry 
has,  by  Bishop  Lowth,  as  quoted  by  Jones,  been  termed  joar- 
allelism :  in  what  does  it  differ  except  in  name  from  corres- 
pondence in  Irish  ?  Hebrew  ])oetry  is  appreciated,  not  only 
for  its  being  the  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  but  for  this 
harmony  of  parallelism — why  is  not  Irish  poetry  held  in  like 
esteem  for  its  symphony  of  correspondence  ? 

Secondly. — It  possesses  all  the  excellence  that  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  can  derive  from  regularity  of  measure.  Tor, 
composing  to  the  metre  of  ^^r)  b^fteAC,  the  poet  is  confined 
to  a  certain  number  of  syllables  which  he  cannot  go  beyond, 
without  destroying  the  measure.  And  as  in  Latin  and  Greek 
hexameter  each  spondaic  line  must  end  in  two  long  syllables  or 
feet,  so  in  Irish,  that  kind  of  verse  called  Kaoaiscacc  beA5 
must  end  in  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  or  again,  as  the  dactylic 
line  must  have  at  the  end  one  long  and  two  short  syllables,  so 
in  Irish  we  have  in  CAi-bAjfti)  the  last  word  necessarily  com- 
posed of  three  syllables. 

And  does  it  not  present  all  the  beauties  with  which  modern 
languages  are  clothed  in  the  easy-flowing  drapery  of  rhyme  ? 
For,  what  is  perfect  correspondence — the  fourth  requisite  neces- 
sary in  composing  Irisli  verse — but  perfect  rhyming — and  this 
occurring  not  once  only,  or  at  the  end  of  every  verse,  but  at 
11 
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the  end  of  each  hemistich,  nay  in  several  parts  of  the  same 
couplet,  often  of  the  same  line  ? 

Our  Irish  bardic  poetry  possesses  another  symphonious  qua- 
lity which  the  poetry  of  modern  languages  does  not  appear  to 
claim — namely,  that  which  in  Irish  prosody  is  called  concord 
— or  the  chiming  of  the  same  letter,  or  the  same  vocal  sound 
repeal  ed  in  succession  in  the  same  line  of  a  couplet,  producing 
a  jingle  so  pleasing  to  the  ear  that  Sedulius,  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  his  own  country,  loved  to  introduce  it  into 
Latin  hymnology,  as  we  find  in  those  pieces  which  he  has 
left  :— 

"  Hostis  Herodes  impie/' 

And  in  the  second  stanza  : 

"  Stellam  sequentes  praeviam." 

And  again,  in  that  hymn  of  his  sung  at  Matins  on  Christ- 
mas day,  "  A  solis  ortus  cardine,*'  the  same  trait  of  Irish 
poetry  is  retained: — 

"  Christum  canamus  principem," 

Third  line,  first  stanza, 

"  Ut  came  carnem  liberans." 

Third  line,  second  stanza. 

Alliteration,  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  Enghsh  verse, 
is  like  it ;  but  yet  is  not  the  same  as  concord  in  Irish.  The 
latter  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  requisite,  the  former  is  not.^ 

I  Some  one  may  say,  is  it  not  inconsistent  to  say  and  prove  that  our  ancient 
poetry  has  all  these  beauties  which,  as  has  been  shown,  it  possesses,  yet,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  prosody,  in  treating  of  modern  poetry,  to  call 
the  rules  of  the  Irish  bards  mechanical,  and  their  verse  not  to  be  now-a-days 
imitated?  It  is  not  inconsistent:  the  change  of  time  alone  effects  this.  The 
bardic  verses  that  roused  many  a  gallant  and  patriotic  heart,  and  many  a  grace- 
ful  form,  into  ecstacies  of  delight  within  the  lordly  halls  of  the  fine  old  castles, 
—like  the  Geraldines',  or  Owen  Ruadh's — which  dot  the  surface  of  Ireland, 
would  not,  like  the  old  language  in  which  these  burning  strains  were  sung,  ac- 
cord  with  the  advanced  refinement  of  modem  improved  taste.  Besides,  though  a 
thing  be  good  and  beautiful,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  always  adopt- 
ed, particularly  when  the  prevailing  taste  is  against  it.  The  Appian  Way 
was,  of  old,  a  splendid  road  ;  yet  railways,  though  not  so  splendid,  are  better. 
Roman  aqueducts,  in  days  now  past,  astonished  conquered  Europe  ;  yet  a  few 
simple  principles  in  the  science  of  Hydraulics  enable  the  modern  philosopher 
to  produce  the  same  results  much  better  than  could  have  been  done  with  all  that 
massive  greatness. 
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A  college  friend,  looking  over  in  its  corrected  form  the  proof 
sheet  containing  the  prosody,  suggested,  on  reading  The  Exile 
of  Erin,  that  as  the  version  of  it,  there  given,  had  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  print,  I  should,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader, 
have  made  room  for  the  two  remaining  stanzas.  The  sugges- 
tion came  too  late  to  have  them  inserted  in  their  proper  place, 
but  since  it  may  please  some  of  those  for  whom  this  Grammar 
is  intended,  to  see  the  remaining  stanzas,  I  here  subjoin 
them  : — 

THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN  (centinued  from  page  150.) 

43o|i<\f  xx)o  c]3e  b]  A15  co|ll  5lAf  A|t  &-c|t6i5eA&  ? 

•De^jibf-juiiACA  A]t  CAOip  fjb  a  cu^qn)  'fA  c|t^c  ? 
Ca  b-^\Tl  n)'ACAifi  'x  tt)o  Tt7^cAi]t  bi  '5-coTbT)-vf6e  a  b|ieA5U5A6 

21  xt)\c  ^e]!? — Af  CA  b-ftt]l  i(\  V!)o  cejle  A'f  njo  5|t^6  ? 
Oc  !  \x  bub  c^  Ttjo  c|toi6e  'f^15  V^^\  <^Ti?5A|i  A]3  c]t]ce, 
pA  5|i^6  cAb'fic  bo  ACT)  \o\)rt)\x\x  co  Iuac  ua6  a  T^ice, 
X/'^x  be6]tA  n^o  f-ujle  a]5  qqtt)  njAjt  C|Oca. 

2lcc  n>orjaA|t !  xy\  l6]5fe6ccA]&  njo  CfieAC  a*]*  rtjo  c|t^8. 

^o  bei|ie  TDO  f  aosa^I  a*|*  njo  beACA  ArjiiocA]^, 

2t)o  feAitc  3eAi)  o|ic,  Bijie,  a  3ft^6u]5]rt)  caji  c^6 — 

2l5Ab-f  A  bi6eA8  beAi)ACc  if^bej3io«)A]5e  bo  beojiAiSe, 
21  qn  5il  Ttjo  X\y)x\^y  a  oiiie  30  bfi^c. 

<t)eAfiniu]b  bo  8]b]|iceAc  a'i*  ija  beoftA  a  fil  f 6, 

Bi8eA8  bl^c  Ai|i  bo  50|irA]b,  "^^X-V^W  bu8  lijilfe, 

2t)olcA  30  |tAib  cu  A13  t^ill&e  vi\ox  b'llf-e, 
B]jie,  njo  Ti)ui]ti)]ij  cu  !  B^^te  30  bjt^c  ! 
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I. 

IRISH  PROVERBS. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  student  who  has  ever  been  in  col- 
lege, or  who  has  devoted  any  time  to  the  study  of  languages, 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for  a  person  to  speak  with  a  ready 
utterance  in  a  tongue  with  which  he  has  not  been  familiar 
from  his  youth — no  matter  how  well  he  may  have  studied  it  in 
books ;  nay,  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  attempts  from  time  to 
time  in  oral  exercises,  that  he  can  finally  succeed  in  speaking 
it  fluently.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  that  organ  or 
sense,  which  is  the  best  exercised,  is  the  one  which,  from 
habit,  is  the  most  ready  at  our  command.  Hence  in  many 
colleges  the  practice  exists  of  committing  and  repeating,  over 
and  over  again,  some  of  the  best  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics-.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  can  more  easily 
call  to  mind,  when  we  wish  to  express  a  thought  that  requires 
their  aid,  tboee  words  that  we  have  got  by  rote  in  the  stanzas 
of  some  charming  lyric;  some  striking  apophthegm  ;  or  some 
favorite  proverb  ?  Even  that  wonderful  polyglot — the  illus- 
trious Cardinal  Mczzofanti — never  learned  to  sjpeah  any  lan- 
guage without  first  essaying  in  this  way. 

If,  therefore,  any  of  Ireland's  sons  wish  to  speak  their 
mother  tongue,  they  must,  until  it  be  popularized,  if  it  ever 
be,  use  means  such  as  tliose  just  suggested.  The  language 
cannot  be  learned  thoroughly  any  other  way.  And  what  can 
be  more  readily  impressed  on  the  memory  and  more  easily  re- 
tained, than  a  nation's  proverbs  in  which  the  language  is  at 
once  pure,  idiomatic,  and  classical?  Hence  the  following 
collection  of  Irish  proverbs,  that  are  at  present  most  in  use 
among  the  people,  has,  for  this  end,  been  compiled.  And 
further  to  enable  the  student  to  learn  more  easily  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  a  literal  translation  of  each  proverb  is  subjoin- 
ed, and  occasionally  annexed  to  it  is  a  corresponding  English, 
Scotch,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  or  Greek  adage  of  the  same 
import.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  some  leading  ideas 
common  to  every  people,  thrown  into  a  proverbial  form  in 
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each  country.  And  hence  it  is  only  in  proverbs  of  this  class 
we  can  often  meet  in  other  languages  sayings  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  those  spoken  in  our  own.  Some  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  going  beyond  the  limits  of  a  simply  national 
work,  such  as  a  grammar  of  a  particular  language  is,  to  be 
thus  borrowing  from  the  torch  of  foreign  dialects  sparks  of 
knowledge  to  illustrate  our  own.  But  such  a  notion,  if  enter- 
tained, is  too  puerile  to  deserve  notice.  For  what  is  rare  and 
good  receives  additional  lustre  from  the  light  of  contrast. 

This  small  collection  will  show  many  that  Ireland  is  not,  to 
say  the  least,  inferior  to  any  other  country  in  proverbial  lore. 
Nay,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  that  had  all  her 
national  proverbs  been  published,  the  volume  containing 
them  would  equal  in  size  the  Hand-booh  of  Proverhs, — Anti- 
quarian Library, — (London,  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1855,)  being 
an  enlarged  re-publication  of  Ray's  collection,  and  the  fullest 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  In  this  volume  of  the 
Antiquarian  Library  are  given  Scotch  proverbs,  British  or 
Welsh,  Irish,  Danish,  Eastern  and  Hebrew  proverbs.  The 
collection  called  Irish  is  really  laughable.  The  miserable 
slang  unmeaning  productions  caricaturing  Ireland  and  her 
sons,  sung  and  acted  on  the  English  stage,  representing  us  as 
blunderers,  bullies,  drunkards,  has  already  done  much,  very 
much,  to  degrade  us  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  others. 
This  collection  given  as  Irish  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 
The  sayings  are  as  ?/»-Irish  in  sentiment  as  they  are  un-C^Mic 
in  dftss,  and  partake  as  much  of  the  ribald  nonsense  of  the 
stranger  and  the  low  adventurer,  as  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expressed  partake  of  the  dappled  jargon  of  the  Saxon  and 
the  Norman. 

A  desire,  then,  to  remove  in  some  measure  this  slur  thrown 
on  oMt proverbial  genius — so  to  speak — has,  in  addition  to  the 
other  motives  already  given,  mainly  influenced  me  in  submit- 
ting this  collection  to  the  public.  The  selection  has  been  made 
— some  from  a  manuscript  collection  of  proverbs  in  the  possess- 
ion of  Mr.  John  O'Daly ;  some  from  the  list  printed  by  Har- 
diman  (Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  II.  pp.  397 — 409) ;  some  from 
other  sources.  1  have  taken  only  those  which  I  thought  were 
best  known  among  the  Irish-speaking  people.  Had  Mr.  Bohu 
been  furnished  with  a  collection  even  such  as  is  here  given,  it 
is  likely  he  would  do  us  the  justice  of  inserting  them.  Indeed 
there  are  many  proverbs  given  down  in  the  "  Hatid-book,''  as 
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Scotch  and  Gaelic  which  are  really  ours.  This  appears  from 
their  being  current  among  our  people;  and  secondly  from  the 
fact  of  their  running  in  rhyme. 

2l|li)eAcc  njijSc  ]or)|t<\ice  ^r)]Se^i)  cut)cu|*  C[iu<v|6. 
The  beauty  of  a  chaste  woman  excites  hard  dispute. 

2l|tt?|beAcc  3eA|i|i  ]f  f6  ]x  ^e^|i|t. 
The  less  of  folly  the  better. 
The  less  play  the  better. —  Scotch. 

A  man  without  eyes  is  no  judge  of  colour. 

2l]CT)i5ceA^  cAO]tco5  c<vo|tco5  e]le. 
One  chafer  knows  another  chafer. 
Chacun  cherche  son  semblable. — Fr. 
Ogni  simile  appetisce  il  suo  simile. — Ital. 
Cada  oveiha  com  sua  parelha, — Port. 

2lict)]5eA^  n)6|i6ACc  rtjobATblACC. 

Greatness  knows  gentleness. 

2licr)i5eA^  b\\)rr)-\h  locc  Att^Ab^]!). 

A  foolish  woman  knows  the  faults  of  a  man  fool. 

2lirr)i5ceA|i  ca|ia]&  a  3-c|iua&cat). 
A  friend  is  known  in  distress. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. — Eng. 

Mas  vale  buen  amigo  que  pariente  primo. — Span. 

Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta  cemitur.—  Cic.  ex  Ennio. 

21  t)-AtD  f>A  bjiAibe  b]tAiceA|i  &o  cor)-^f)An)' 

Tn  the  time  of  trial  your  help  (however  little)  is  felt. 

In  lime  of  prosperity/,  friends  will  be  plenty ; 
In  time  of  adversity,  not  one  amongst  twerUy, 

2li)  bub  31)6  \y\  b-A]C|tu]3ceA|t  6. 
The  black  hue  is  not  changed. 

Lanarum  nigra  nullum  colorem  bibunt. — Lat. 

%r)  |iub  A  coi3ileAf  t)A  Ttjtj^  iceA^  ija  ca]c  fe. 
What  the  housewives  spare  the  cats  eat. 
What  the  good  wife  spares  the  cat  eats, — Eng. 

21j)  ^ub  t)Ac  b-p^5CA|i  yb  p6j|teAf . 
What  cannot  be  had  is  just  what  suits. 

Said  of  a  person  who  is  not  content  with  what  he  has  ;  but  is  always  wisliing 
to  have  what  he  cannot  get. 
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2li)  cfe  t)Ac  c|iuA5  feo  cixy  t)A  b^Aij  bo  ■^eA\ii>.\)  lejf. 

To  him  who  has  no  pity  for  your  state  tell  not  your  complaints. 

He  who  drinks  only  water  will  not  be  drunk. 

2lr)  c6  r^  |*UA|*  6lcA]t  beoc  A^jt, 
21t)  ce  cA^  fjof  buAilceA]t  cof  A||i. 
He  who  is  up  is  toasted, 
He  who  is  down  is  trampled  on. 

Up  the  hill  favor  me,  down  the  hill  beware  thee. 
Vulgus  sequitur  fortunam  et  odit  damnatos.~J\ivena.l. 

21 1)  C-flAC  T)AC  tJ-slACA^  T'^ioti). 
The  rod  that  admits  no  twisting. 
It  is  not  easy  to  straight  in  the  oak  the  crook  that  grew  in  the  sapling. — Gaelic 

2lt)  c-feob  bo-^^5AlA  \  )  if  ^^Itje. 
The  rare  jewel  is  the  most  beautiful. 

21tJ  C-UAl)  A5  rtJUtJAb  TD^TbleAC  8'A  tij^CA]|l. 

The  lamb  teaching  its  dam  to  bleat. 

2lc^  43lA  C1061aCCAC,    CAbA^tCAC, 
2lc^  t)lA  ^A]t|*A1T)5  A   3-CUTi)5AC  ; 

2lcc  v]  h-]ov^V  bufi  t)-t)iA  A  5-C0171)ACC, 

2l'f  4)1  A  f  A|tf  AT1)3  1)A  1)-UllcAC. 

God  is  bounteous  and  generous, 

God  is  liberal  in  scarcity, 

But  the  God  whom  you  have  in  Connaught, 

Is  not  like  the  liberal  God  of  the  Ultonians. 

Acftui5ceA|t  51)6  i)A  b-AiTr)fi|te, 

The  appearance  of  the  times  is  changed. 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illin. — Lat. 


BeACA6  At)  fcA|iA]6e  fi|i]t)t)e. 
Truth  is  the  historian's  food. 

Bfeul  a8ai5  A'f  c|ioj&e  cu]l]t)i). 

A  mouth  of  aspen  and  a  heart  of  holly. 

Bi&  ^8  Ai]i  An)Ab^t)> 
There  is  luck  attending  a  fool. 
Fortunafavet  fatuis. — Lat. 
B18  bojtb  ^AO]  rS^lTT), 

The  wrathful  is  (often  veiled)  in  beauty's  dress. 
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Bj6  clu|b  peA|*CA|fi  A5  ai;  c-fAicftAi6e. 
The  dutiful  labourer  has  a  quiet  homestead. 

B|6  cluAt)A]6e  A  T)-beA5-culAi6. 

A  sly  rogue  is  often  in  a  good  dres?. 

A  varlet  is  a  varlet,  though  he  be  clad  in  scarlet, — Eng. 

B^SeAi)  blAj*  A||i  A^  Tt)-beA5Jci).  [scanty. 

The  smaller  the  sweeter ;  literally,  there  is  taste  on  what  is 

BjSeA^  ]tAC  A|]t  Al)  C-f|lUlTblleACC. 

There  is  prosperity  attending  slovenness. 

B|teACi?u|5  Ai)  AbA  ful  A  b-cei6|]t  '^a  caIa^c. 
Look  at  the  river  before  you  go  to  the  ferry. 

Bfi65A  'xA  5-cliAb^r);  1^5^11  r^  IACA15. 
Shoes  in  the  cradle ;  the  foot  in  the  mire. 
Shoes  in  the  cradle  and  bare  feet  in  tfie  stubble.— Eng. 
BuA]6pl6  AT)  C-eAC  t}0  CA]lpi6  At)  fft]AT). 

The  horse  shall  win,  or  lose  the  bridle. 

BuA]oe  clu  't)'^  ^ao5aI. 

Fame  is  more  enduring  than  life. 

CA]leA^  bu]t)e  |tub  le  t)-A  ri)u\i)eA6. 

A  person  loses  something  to  teach  himself. 

Bought  wit  is  best Eng, 

Duro  flagello  mens  doeetur  recHus. — Lai. 
IIxB^f^xTx  ftuB-ufcxTx. —  Gr. 

Cat  II  |*fe  Aijof^  5-ca]*a6  6. 
He  lost  it  in  the  turning. 

Caoiij  le  ceA^fA^j. 
Gentle  with  the  meek. 

CAOrbA^  bOCAj*  AT)  C-lT)5|ieArt)AC. 

Hope  soothes  the  persecuted. 

CAfcA|i  t)A  bAO]i)e  le  c6]le, 

2lcc  xy\  cAfCAjt  T)A  cijo|c  1)^  i)A  j^l^jbce. 

People  meet  each  other. 

But  the  hills  and  mountains  never. 

Deux  hommes  se  rencontrent  bien,  mats  jamais  deux  montagnes. — Fr. 

Mans  cum  monte  non  miscebitur. — Lat. 

CeAi)  n^dfi  t)A  c6|le  b]5e. 
Big  head,  little  sense. 
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CeAi)ui3  bjtoc  |iub  a']*  be]8]|i  3AU  aoi)  ]tufe. 

Buy  a  bad  article  and  you  will  be  in  possession  of  nothing. 

C]A  A]|i  h]t  bu^ije  olAf  'f  fe  <DoTt7r)AU  a  ioc|:Af . 
Whoever  drinks  Donald  shall  pay. 
Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectantur  Achivi. — Hor. 

ClAojbeA^  tjeA|ic  ceA]tc. 
Might  subdues  right. 

Ct)ua^u]5  a  ij-AH)  OTfieAiijijAc. 
Provide  in  a  seasonable  time. 

Cot)A|]tc  f6  2t)u]tCA&,  T)o  cu^b  b^A  cujbeACCA. 
He  saw  Morogh  or  some  of  his  associates. 

"  Which  implies,"  says  Mr.  O'Daly,  "that  if  a  man  should  meet  bad 
company  and  escape  even  partially  hurt,  he  would  be  as  fortunate  as  if  he  had 
got  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  Morogh,  which,  in  Munster,  is,  among  the 
peasantry,  a  word  of  terror.  The  adage  has  its  rise  from  Morogh  O'Bryen, 
surnamed  20uttcA6  At)  C6c;iv]i)  (from  the  number  of  houses  he  set  on  fire 
during  the  troubles  of  1641).    He  was  6th  Baron  of  Inchiquin." 

Co|trt?Ac  b|ie]ceAtt)  tjA  nj-b|ieAC  \:\o-\k. 
Cormac  judge  of  just  judgments. 

A  short  visit  is  the  best. 

Again  we  often  hear  :  [t*<'^1*'' 

CuAijic  5e4x]t|i  aY  a  b6At)A6  30  b-^tjAii)  a  b-ceAc  bo  ca- 
A  short  visit  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  even  that  seldom 
paid. 

<t)i^  b-cft]Aij  foeAccA  le  j-ldibc^b, 

0^  b-cfiiAij  5]t6iT)e  le  sleA^CA^b, 

liD^  b-c]tiAtj  ci^ir  ^15  ^^cx.  AOife, 

*Dic  b-cftjAi)  bAoife  A]3  6]5e, 

^A  b-c|tiAij  f  Ajrjce  A]  5  reAr)buit)e, 

'Din  b-c|tiAT)  5Aoice  le  c|iApA]b, 

<t)4v  b-c|iiAT)  CA^tjce  A]3  luce  y>b\ze, 

*D2c  h-z\\\iM)  c6|iAc  A13  luce  c6]lle, 

4)^  b-c|iiAr)  lui|i5  Aiit  boicftjb. 

Two  thirds  snow  in  mountains, 

Tavo  thirds  sun  in  valleys. 

Two  thirds  sickness  with  the  aged. 

Two  thirds  folly  with  the  young. 

Two  thirds  covetousness  among  the  old. 
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Two  thirds  wind  among  trees, 

Two  thirds  talk  among  those  drinking  over  their  cups. 

Two  thirds  justice  among  those  of  sense, 

Two  thirds  foot-prints  on  roads. 

A  blind  man  is  not  a  true  judge  of  colours. 

C)eAc<vi|t  b]te]n)  le^f  ai)  tijuhi  tijoii. 
Hard  to  contend  with  the  wide  ocean. 

'DcaIs  Tt}Ul)lA^5,    ^|ACaI  COIJ,  aY  pOCAl  AtlJAb^llj;    T)A  C]tl 

A  thorn  in  mire,  a  hound's  tooth,  and  a  fool's  retort,  are 
the  three  most  pointed  things  at  all. 

4)feAT)  ^UA]*  le]f  AT)  UAjfleACC  A'f  &&AT)  CUflJAT)  lfe]Ce, 

Acc  A]]t  bo  cluAf  t)A  b^  i^uAtt  le  bo  Su^ije  bocc  ^§|t5. 
Associate  with  the  nobility  and  be  in  favour  with  them, 
'*'    but,  on  DO  account,  be  cold  with  your  own  poor  people. 

^eA|ib  CA|iAb  Ttoitij  |iiacca^a|*. 
Prove  a  friend  ere  necessity. 

M/vijo-a  ecvtmtt. — Gr. 

Prove  thy  friend  ere  thou  have  need,— "Eng. 

^eA|vb]t^cAT|t  leAbft^TjAcc'  oIac^ij. 
Drinking  is  brother  (to)  robbery. 

^eA|ibitACAi]t  bo  "CaSs  t)otT)OAll. 

Donald  is  brother  to  Thady. — (chip  of  the  same  block.) 

Arcades  ambo. — Lat. 

<Dfei|tc  bV  cu]b  ^&]t)  bo'^  ArtjAb^in). 

An  alms  from  his  own  share  is  given  to  a  fool. 

^6l]tC  ATJ  Tb^ll^T)  l^]l). 

An  alms  into  the  full  bag. 

^|OTi)AO]i)eA|*  rv]^V  ATtjAbA^i). 
Idleness  a  fool's  desire. 

•Dlise  T)A  b-1<vfAcbA  t)A  b-eA|i|iA]&e  bo  bjii^eAb. 
The  law  of  lending  is  to  breakth  e  ware. 

IDOCAI*  llA15  3AC  AT)]t6. 

Hope,  the  physician  of  all  misery. 

Jf  it  were  not  for  hope  the  heart  would  break.— Eng, 

Spes  alunt  exules. — Lat. 
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4Do|l5e  Ai)  c-uAibfieAC  bo  ceA0r^5<^^* 
It  is  difficult  to  soothe  the  proud. 

Birds  of  a  feather  under  the  same  bush. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. — Eng. 

Pares  cum  paribus  facillime  congregantur.—Li&t. 

Bijie  05  0|leAt)  r)A  ijAorb. 
Youthful  Eire,  isle  of  saints. 

'pAbA  cu|Ti?i)e  ^eAi)-le]i)b. 

Lasting  is  the  recollection  of  an  old  child. 

'pAS  AT)   C^lf  t15A]t  cA  ]•]. 

Leave  the  Keish  as  it  is. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  cannot  be  changed,  just  as  the  mountain  named 
Keish  cannot  be  moved. 

7*^5^^  T)A  bA  b^f  ^Ab  a'^  b]6eAi)  ai)  t^6A|t  a'  |:Af. 
The  cows  die  while  the  grass  is  growing. 
Caval  non  morire,  che  herba  de  venire. — Ital. 

}^&AbAtT)  6[i  bo  ceA^Ac  30  bAOft. 
I  can  buy  gold  at  a  great  price. 

'pfeAbA^  CAC  beA|tCA&  A^jt  |ti5« 

A  cat  can  look  at  a  king. 

IFeATlJ  A'f  ^UAC  T)ATT)tt]b  Atj  beA5-5]t^l&. 
Anger  and  hatred  are  the  foes  of  pure  love. 

peA^t  1JA  b-^01)  bo  |:eA|i  5AI)  Aot)  bo. 
The  man  of  one  cow — a  man  of  no  cow. 

7^e^|t|t  iruit)  |:le]8e  't)A  cuf  3]0|ia^c.  [shindy. 

The  end  of  a  feast  is  better  than  the  commencement  of  a 
And, 

pe^Uji  bei|ie  ^le^be  't)A  cur  b|mi8ije. 

The  last  of  a  feast  is  better  than  the  first  of  fight. 

Better  eome  at  the  end  of  a  feast  than  the  beginning  qf  a  fray. — Eng. 

Te^fi^i  b|ieol^tj  A^  bo|ii)  'ija  co|t|i  Ai|t  cA]|tbe. 

A  wren  in  hand  better  than  a  crane  yet  on  loan,  i.e.  yet  to 

be  cauglit. 
Mas  vale paxaro  en  la  mano,  que  buytre  volando. — Spanish. 
A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  worth  more  than  a  vulture  flying. 
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■j^e^ltii  n)AbA  bed  t)A  leoi)  ttjAjib. 

A  living  dog  is  better  tliau  a  dead  lion. 

pe^|l|l  A  0]le<XTt)A]T)    tJA  A  0]&eACAf. 

His  rearing  (has  been)  better  than  his  education. 
Better  fed  than  taught,  said  the  churl  to  the  parson. — Eng. 

"pe^jtii  b^  f  u]l  't)^  aot)  c-f  u]l. 
Two  eyes  are  better  than  one. 
Two  heads  are  wiser  than  one. — Eng. 
)-e^ftfi  clu  'ijA  cot)^c. 
Better  fame  than  wealth. 

"peii]tfi  coi5|lc  ATfi  b-ruf  'i)A  A]|t  be]|ie. 
Better  to  spare  in  the  beginning  than  at  the  end. 

peii*  "CeAiijitAc  5AC  cfieAf  bl]A5Aii). 
Tara's  parliaments  were  every  third  year. 

Poisib  leigeAf  reApJAUni. 

Patience  is  the  cure  for  an  old  complaint. 

Patience  is  a  plaster  for  all  sores. — Eng. 

Sale  delta  patienza  condisce  all  tutto, — Ital. 
The  salt  of  patience  seasons  every  thing. 

')^0|llf]5ceA|t  3AC  T)]6  le  })-4<]rt)TM^- 
By  time  every  thing  is  revealed. 

7^u|iAf  pu]^eA6  *TjA]ce  ija  rv}V^' 
It  is  easy  to  bake  near  meal. 

'puAjt  cunjAi)  cA^Uise. 

Cold  is  an  old  dame's  affection. 


"S^c,  Art)  i;i  b-eA5i)Ac  f  ao]. 
At  all  times  a  sage  is  not  wise. 

Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit. 
Obdormivit  Homerus. 

3ac  leAijb  Tt)A|t  0]lceA|t;  5AC  0)56  tijAft  i^6bA|t. 
Every  child  as  nursed  ,  every  M'eb  as  its  materials. 

As  the  tree  so  is  the  fruit. — St.  Matt. 
Telle  racine,  telle feuille. — Fr. 

Or, 


5aC  bAlcA  tt)A]t  0]lceA|l. 

Every  nursling  as  he  is  nursed. 
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3ac  a  b-|:A3CAjt  30  b-olc  ]ti)r]5eAp  30  Ij-olc. 
What  is  got  badly  goes  badly. 

ni  got,  ill  sj)ent. — Eng. 

Acquerir  mechamment,  et  depenser  sottement. — Fr. 

Every  thing  dear  please?  a  woman's  fancy. 

3aC  CO|l|t  |l&l|t  A  lOCA. 

Every  crane  according  to  its  thirst. 

3ac  coiijeAl  A  5  c6n)luAbA|i. 
Every  candle  in  company. 

Numquid  venit  lucerna  ut  sub  modio  ponatur,  aut  sab  lecto  ?  nonne  ut 
super  candelabrum  ponatur. — S   Marcus  4.  21. 

3 AC  ujle  T)Ae  ]tfei|i  A  5r>&« 

Every  person  according  to  his  cast  of  miud. 

Every  man  in  his  way. — Eng; 
"S^V  loT)  3AI)  CA]tAl&. 

Without  store,  without  friend. 

"S^V  OlleATT)A]T),    3AT)  n)o6. 
No  rearing,  no  manners. 

^At)  c]|*ce  w  puAji  Aij  clu. 
Without  a  treasure  fame  is  dull. 

3eAT>  3AC  leAT)CAC  A  CU]&  At)|*ACc\ 

The  aflection  of  every  follower  is  for  his  own  coziness. 

5l6]|i  i)Ac  b-c\;lleA^  a  3-ceA^,  V]  t^eA|t|t  a  bejc  a^  x)6  Af . 
The  glory  which  the  head  cannot  bear,  it  is  better  it  should 
not  be  there. 

3t)l6eA^  CTfce  CAC|tA^ACC. 
Wealth  creates  friendship. 

3T)l6eA^  Tt}A]C  TtJA^CeAf. 

Good  begets  goodness. 
Xel^if  Xt*%"  rUru. — Sophocles. 

'^r)]6eAr)  olc  olc 
Bad  begets  badne?s. 
Money  begets  money. — Eng. 
Danarifanno  danari. — Ital. 

3i)l6eA^  l*Ai6bi|i  ]tfein  a  aot)ca. 

A  rich  man  acts  accordincr  to  his  wish. 
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Thirst  produces  thirst. 
Flattery  begets  friendship. 

jf  b^^  fe  beul  i)A  cocb. 

A  silent  mouth  is  melodious. 

A  wise  head  makes  a  close  mouth, — Eng. 

Le  plus  sage  se  tait. — Fr. 

Silence  is  wisdom  and  gets  a  man  friends. — Eastern  proverb. 

)X  CAol  A  q^eAf  At)  c-^&  acc  'i)A  cu^lce  njofiA  r]3eAf  ai) 

ri?]0-A&. 
In  slender  currents  comes  good  luck,  but  in  rolling  torrents 

comes  misfortune. 
Apres  perdre  perd  on  Men. — Fr. 
Fortuna  nulli  obesse  contenta  est  semel. — Latin. 
)y  co]n}  CAb^t)  bo  bojcc. 
A  hut  is  a  palace  to  a  poor  man. 

Home  is  home  though  it  be  never  so  homely, — Eng. 

}y  bAll  At)  5iiii6  bAOC. 
Self-love  is  blind. 

)Y  bAll  ]*ql  A  5-cuil  btt]t)e  e^le. 
Blind  is  the  eye  in  the  private  abode  of  another : — 
that  is,  a  man  is  silent  in  a  strange  place. 

jf  ^AbA  o't)  l'<S.]xr}  A  CA  A  3-CTAT), 

Far  from  the  hand  which  is  in  a  distant  (land). 

)y  ^e&]t]l  AtJ  rbA^C  ACA  't)A  AT)  Ti7A]C  A  b]. 

The  good  that  is,  is  better  than  the  good  that  (once)  was. 

jr  ^eA|i]t  A  oileAiijAiT)  't)A  a  id^hi,]l. 
His  living  is  better  than  his  education. 

Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  more, — Eng. 

)X  ^eAjifi  beA5AT)  be't)  t)-5ao]1  't)^  n)6|iAr)  be'i;  cAjicAi^Acc. 
A  little  relationship  is  better  than  much  friendship. 

]X  t^e^uft  CA|tAb  Y  A  5-cuiTic  'ryi^  boi;  f a  fpA^i^t). 
A  friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  groat  in  the  pocket. 

A  friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  pocket. — Eng. 

Ben  fait  avoir  ami  en  cour,  car  le  proces  en  est  plus  court. — Fr. 
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jf  pe^lllt  C0]3]lc  A  t)-Att)  't)<v  a5  A^-CftJlC. 

It  is  better  to  spare  in  time  tlian  out  of  time. 
'7V<  too  late  to  spare  when  all  is  spent, — Eng. 
Sera  in /undo  parsimonia. — Seneca,  Epist.  1. 
AuM  y  i»i  wBfuv  (ptChu. — Hesiod. 

)X  fe^]t|i  ^  *i)A  A  eAfbA^Se. 
It  is  better  than  its  want. 
A  wooden  leg  is  better  than  no  leg. 

)X  K^^T^T^  ^  '^^  ^t)  jAfACc,  T)AC  b-^u]5ce^. 
It  is  better  than  the  loan  you  could  not  get. 

)X  ^e&]t|t  3fte]n)  be  c\x\vl\x)  'tjA  8^  S|teirt)  be  cac. 
One  morsel  of  a  rabbit  is  better  than  two  of  a  cat. 

A  piece  of  kid  is  worth  two  of  a  cat.     And,   One  leg  of  a  lark's  worth 
the  whole  body  of  a  kite  — Eng. 

)y  |:e^|ifi  |Ti7|teAf  'ija  uAi5T)eAf. 
Contention  is  even  better  than  loneliness. 

)X  peJk|i|i  rty\x)e  'tj^  bo]|vbe  robyi, 
)X  f:eii|i|i  coiji  'T)ic  bul  curt)  bl^se ; 
)x  pe^|t]t  ceAC  beA5  ^  T  ceA^  loi), 
'T^Ji  ceAC  n)6|t  a'i*  beA5^tj  b]8e. 

Better  gentleness  than  great  haughtiness. 
Better  justice  than  going  to  law ; 
Better  a  small  house  and  full  store. 
Than  a  large  house  and  little  food. 

)X  |:e&]i]t  fcuA]Ti)  't)a  t)eA]tc. 
Cleverness  is  better  than  strength. 

)v  T>\^V-V'^  cAbA]]t  iDfe  *i)Vi)  bojtuf . 
God's  aid  is  nigher  than  the  door. 

)X  3^^1*  1^^  ^^  CX)0}C  A  b-fAb  UA]^. 

The  hills  seen  afar  off  look  green. 

)X  c|tei]*e  5liocAf  'i)A  tjeAjic. 
Cunning  is  superior  to  strength. 

)X  3^^^  fA^CAC  A  |t]ACCAr)Af. 

The  covetous  is  always  in  want. 

)X  hjaU  'x  ir  bi|ieAC  bp5AlcAf  43fe. 
Late  and  sure  is  the  justice  of  God. 
God  stays  long  but  strikes  at  last. — Scotch. 
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Jy  ">iV  ri^i),  ir  r^^nb  a  ]oc. 

Wine  is  sweet,  its  payment  is  sour. 

JY  bOIJA  A1)  31  oil  A  ACC  II*  TtjeAfA  3AIJ  fe. 

Bad  is  a  (bad)  servant,  but  it  is  worse  to  be  witliout  lififT 
Better  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience. — Eng. 

)X  10Tt76A  \i\  'f  A  5-C]ll  OjlA^^. 

Many  a  day  shall  we  rest  in  the  clay. 

jf  ti7Aiit5  bo  b]8eAf  |*At)  qjt  tjAC  AiceAT)CA]i  fe. 

It  is  a  poor  thing  to  be  in  a  country  where  one  is  not  known. 

)X  ti)Ai]t3  A  n)-bi&6A^  A  c^iiibe  ^ja^, 
jl*  TnAi|i5  A  ji}-bi6eA^  'cU\^  5AIJ  ]tA|c  ; 
jl*  n7Aiit5  A  n)-b]6eA^  bocAi?  5a5i 

)X  Tt)A1|l5  A  bl6eAf  5At)  olc  t)0  Tt)A]C. 

'Tis  sad  for  him  who  has  few  friends, 
'Tis  sad  for  him  who  has  unfortunate  children  ; 
'Tis  sad  for  him  who  has  only  a  poor  cot, 
'Tis  sad  to  be  without  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

jr  ">^1^3  ^  bl^^A^  50  b-olc  'f  A  beic  50  bocc  t)A  61A13. 
It  is  a  poor  thing  to  be  stingy,  and  to  feel  troubled  after 
the  little  that  is  given. 

jr  njAii  Ai)  C]orT)At)Ai6e  ao  c6  bjSeAf  A]|i  at)  5-clo)8e. 
lie  is  a  good  hurler  who  is  on  the  ditch — a  proverb  against 
critics. 

)X  rX)<K\t  At)  t1)A|tCAC  |:eA|t  A^ft  CAlATt). 

A  good  horseman  the  man  on  the  ground,  i.e.  on  foot. 

]X  rx)\\)\c  A  b]  5it^i)A  5eAT)ArbAil,  A5ttf  bACArbAjl  borjA. 
Often  was  Ugly  amiable,  and  Pretty  sulky. 
Akin  to  this  is  the  Spanish  proverb  : — 

Not  so  ugly  as  to  be  frightful,  nor  so  beautiful  as  to  kill. 

)X  fAii^itAb  5AC  fpi)  50  IJOblA^C, 

'S  |:^f*AC  50  bdi]i|*e. 
Every  state  of  weather  is  summer  till  Christmas,  and  grass 

to  the  doors — (meaning  that  the  worst  weather  does  not 

appear  till  after  that  season). 
Janiveer  freeze  the  pot  by  the  fire. — Eng. 
February  doth  cut  and  shear. 
Pluye  de  Februier  vaut  egout  defumier. — Fr. 
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jr  r^Ajtb  AD  piT^ipe,  Accjr  njilir  ao  b|teu5  Ai|t  uAiftib. 
Truth  is  bitter,  but  a  lie  is  savoury  at  tiroes. 
The  truest  jests  sound  worse  in  guilty  ears. — Eng. 

jf  CA6bAf  AC  ^Ab  AbAjtCA  t>A  XlJ-ho  CA]l  leA|t. 

Wonderful  in  appearance  are  the  horns  of  the  cows  beyond 

the  seas. 
They  are  ay  yude  that  are  far  awa.' — Scotch. 

jf  cu||*ce  beoc  t)a  fS^Al. 
A  drink  comes  before  a  story. 

A  proverb  suggested  by  the  ancient  practice  of  giving  story-tellers  a 
drink  before  they  began  to  rehearse  their  tales. 

L^ri)  A  fCApA&  A3Uf  l^rb  A  CA|t|tC^]l. 

A  hand  scattering  and  a  hand  saving. 

Altera  manufert  aquam,  altera  ignem. — Lat. 

II parte  le  feu  et  I'eau. — Fr. 

Altera  manufert  lapidem,  altera  panem  ostentat, —  Plaut. 

LftATjb  lo]f3ce  ]:uAcu]5eAD  ce^tje. 
A  burned  cliild  dreads  the  fire. 

Le^jeAf  5AC  bjtoo  coTb|tii8. 
Conversation  is  a  cure  for  every  sorrow. 

L]A5  5 AC  bo^cc  h'^X' 

Death  is  every  poor  man's  physician. 

LoiCeAD  AOflAS  TDOfl-clu. 

Satire  injures  great  fame. 

l,U]&eAD  |*08t)Af  A]|t  ArtJAbAlJ. 

Good-fortune  abides  with  a  fool. 

2t)ic  z'^]n)  bu^Se  cA  C]to]8e  3eAl  ASAtij. 
If  I  am  yellow  I  have  a  fair  heart. 

2t)A]|i3  b'A|t  b*  cfe^le  bAoc^f)  bojib. 

It  is  sad  for  the  person  whose  partner  is  a  haughty  varlet. 

2t)A||t3  c|t^i3eA|*  A  'CjseAiiijA. 

'1^8  an  evil  thing  (for  him  who)  forsakes  his  Lord. 

2t)A]]t3  c|i6i3eAf  A  Su^ije  3i)^c  a^ji  bu|i)e  b^  Cjt^c  ijo  cfti. 
'Tis  a  sad  thing  for  one,  to  forsake  a  bosom  friend  for  a  per- 
son of  two  or  three  days'  (acquaintance.) 

Be  not  ungrateful  to  your  old  friends. — Heb.  * 
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It  is  evil  to  refuse  and  steal. 

2t)A]]t5  ^CaUa]*  A]|t  a  CAjtAlb. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  disappoint  a  friend. 

2t)^f  CAM)  T)o  b^jteAC  Ai?  |t6b  'ffe  at?  b6cA|t  ii)6|i  atj  c-ac- 

51  Oft  |t  A.  [cut. 

If  the  road  is  crooked  or  straight,  the  high-way  is  the  short- 

TAe  farthest  way  about  is  the  shortest  way  home  — Eng. 

^Vf  f  AbA  l^  C13  o^Sce. 

If  the  day  is  long,  night  comes  (at  last). 

The  longest  day  must  have  an  end. — Eng. 
The  oldest  man  that  ever  lived  died  at  last. — Gaelic. 
II  n^est  si  grand  jour  qui  ne  vienne  a  vespre. — Fr. 
Non  vien  di,  che  non  venga  sera.  — Ital. 

2t)V]*  iOT)n)uiT)  Ijoii)  At)  cji^it)  II*  jOT)rbu]ij  l^ort?  a  b-^l- 
It  I  like  the  sow  I  like  her  litter. 

H'^  C|ieib  V]^v,  'y  t)a  c|teib  p]AC,  *x  ti^  C|teib  b]tiAC|iA 

21)^' ]•  njoc,  ti^aU,  e]Ti5ccAf  atj  3|t|At),  |f  rt}A|i  if  co]l  le 
^lA  be]8eAf  at)  l^. 

Do  not  credit  the  buzzard,  and  do  not  credit  the  raven,  and 
credit  not  the  words  of  woman  (sorceress)  ; 

Whether  the  sun  rise  early  or  late  the  day  shall  be  as  God 
pleases. — (A Christian  proverb  against  pagan  prognostics). 

2Q^'f  rt)4>.]t  leAc  A  beic  buAi?  cajc  |JUA]t  A5A]*  ze]t. 
It  you  wish  to  live  old,  make  use  of  hot  and  cold. 

Or  thus, 

2t)^|*  rtjAic  leAC  a  be]c  buAi?  caic  ua]c  A5up  ce]c. 
If  you  wish  to  live  long,  fling  off  and  flee. 

This  sentence  was  uttered,"  says  Mr.  O'Daly,  "by  a  waiter  at  Mullagh- 
mast,  who,  being  aware  of  the  plot  against  the  lives  of  the  guests,  wiihed  in 
these  words,  to  convey  an  intimation  to  one  of  them  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the 
danger  that  was  impending  over  him  and  his  friends." 

2t)A]C  At)  C-AT)lAt)  A1)  C-OC|tUf . 

Hunger  is  good  sauce. 

Appetito  non  vuol  salse. — Ital. 
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2^ol  At)  6i5e  a']*  cjocpAib  f]. 
Praise  youth  and  it  will  progress. 

2t)olA6  5AC  Aoi)  At)  c-Ac  Tt)A|i  bo  5eAbAi8. 
Let  each  man  praise  the  ford  as  he  finds  it. 

Ma  bj&eA8  bo  5t)|oti)  6  bo  ceAiJ3Ait). 

Let  not  thy  act  be  from  thy  tongae. 

Be  alow  of  giving  advice,  ready  to  do  a  service. — Ital. 

Cott)A]|ile  At)  c-SeAt)&u]t)e. 
Ma  bj  cATt)ceAc  A  b-ci5  At)  6]l, 

Ma  cui]t  A1)piOf  Aljl  feAt)6l|t, 
Ma  b-AbA]Tt  1)AC  t)-b6AT)CAfl   C6]|l, 

Ma  b-ob  Ajuf  i)A  b-1<^M*  ot)6]it, 

Ma  b]  cjiuA^S  A5Uf  i)A  b]  boj, 

Ma  c|t&i5  bo  CAItA^b  A1|t  A  cu]b, 

Ma  b]  Tt)i-ti)o6Ati)Ail,  T)A  b&Ai)  cjiojb, 

2l'f  7)A  b-ob  ]  rtj^'y  ^iSjt?  6uic. 

Do  not  be  talkative  in  a  drinking  house, 

Do  not  impute  ignorance  to  an  elder. 

Do  not  say  justice  is  not  done, 

Do  not  refuse  and  do  not  seek  honor, 

Do  not  be  hard,  and  do  not  be  hberal, 

Do  not  forsake  a  friend  on  account  of  his  means, 

Do  not  be  unpohte ;  and  do  not  offer  fight. 

Yet  decline  it  not,  if  necessary. 

Ma  lt)Ol  A*f  t>^  CA^I)  cu  t^6|t), 

Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself. 

Neither  speak  well  or  ill  of  yourself. — Eastern  Proverb. 

Ma  cAbA]|i  bo  b|ie^c  a]|i  At)  5-c&Ab  |*5eul, 

3o  iD-be]|i]8  AT)  CAob  e]le  Ofic. 

Do  not  give  your  judgment  on  (hearing)  the  first  story, 

Until  the  other  side  is  brought  before  you. 

Every  maris  tale  is  gude  till  anither's  be  told* — Scotch. 

Ma  rt)ol  A3uf  r)A  b]-Tt)ol  bAO|, 
21)a|i  t)]  |:A5CA|t  yAO]  5At)  locc. 
Do  not  praise  nor  dispraise  any  man. 
As  a  sage  even  is  not  found  faultless. 

Ml  b-fujl  sloiyt  Acc  5l6||i  ijeit^e. 

There  is  no  glory  but  the  glory  of  heaven. 
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H]  CA|t  5<vc  blAb^ifte. 
Every  flatterer  is  not  a  friend. 
All  are  not  friends  that  speak  us  fair. — Eng. 

Mj  biiAl)  CO5A6  \)0,  5-CA|lAb. 

The  fighting  of  friends  is  not  lasting. 

Amantium  ira  amoris  redintegratio  est^ — Lat. 

l^f  b-pml  1*66  5<vT)  <\r)-fd6. 

There  is  no  joy  without  affliction. 

There  is  no  joy  without  alloy- — Eng. 

Mj  b-]:uil  t>i6  Tj'jof  5il6  t)^  At)  3eAi)Art)ijAi5eACc. 

There  is  nothing  fairer  than  virginity. 

Ml  b-pu]l  5A0I  A]5  AOT)  le  ]*A01   5AT)  ]*&AT). 

No  one  is  related  to  a  sage  in  misfortune,  i.e.  no  one  cares 
for  a  man  in  reduced  circumstances. 

1^1  b-pu]l  bli5e  A15  ■\i\\czisx)^X' 
Necessity  has  no  law. 

M]  bi6eA^  A]|i5iob  a'j*  AnjAb^t)  a  b-^JAb  le  c6]l6. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  not  long  together. 

M]   ^^5A^  l^Tt)  ]A&CA  ACC  b0|ttj  bUlJCA. 

A  closed  hand  gets  only  a  shut  fist. 

Ml  ^A5At)  At)  Ti)]T)1C  OI)6]lV. 

A  constant  guest  is  never  welcome. 
Nimia  familiar  it  as  contemptum  parit. — Plutarch. 

Mj  p^l&  50  n)  bu6  p|0|te6lAC. 
No  sage  till  he  be  truly  skilful. 

M]  5AC  Art)  A  TbA]]tbu]5eA^  P^vbTtu^c  t^jAb. 
It  is  not  on  every  occasion  Patrick  kills  a  deer. 

M]  leut)  50  bjc  'C]5eA|it)A. 

No  misery  like  the  want  of  a  Lord. 

V\\  })-}OX)^x)  bul  bo'tj  bA^le  tt^ofi  a'^  ceACC  Ai|t  A^f. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  to  go  to  town  and  come  from  it. 

M]  l]A  At)  ]*Ot)A|*  'ry'A,  At)  b01)Af  A^  OltlAjb  C|l]b. 

Fortune  comes  not  without  misfortune  inch  for  inch. 

No  poet  till  a  prince. 

\\\  lAb  i)A  ^]|t  Tt)6itA  u|le  A  bAit)eAf  At)  03rbA|i- 
It  is  not  all  big  men  that  reap  the  harvest. 

The  greatest  things  are  done  by  the  help  qf  small  ones. — Eng. 
Multis  ictibus  dejicitur  jMcrcw*.-— Lat. 
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There  is  nothing  sharper  than  a  woman's  tongue. 

t^]  ii)U]T)ce  30  co]3C|iioc. 

Not  accomplished  till  one  has  travelled. 

He  that  travels  far  knows  much. — Eng. 
H]  tj^ljte  A1J  bocCA^ACC. 

Poverty  is  no  shame. 

Ml  f  AO|t  30  rpbei8  3At)  cioi)cA]b. 
Not  free  till  without  faults. 

N]  ceAfA]3eAcc  50  T)^i|ie. 
No  heat  like  that  of  shame. 

H]  uA^fleAcc  3AT)  |*ubA]lce. 
No  nobility  without  virtue. 

Ml  f A5A^  COf  tJA  C0tt)T)Al8  AOl)  1Jl8. 

The  foot  at  rest  meets  nothing. 

This  proverb  and  not  that  other,  ^x  hfi)')  &  hevX  '1)A  tocb,  iwet/  w  M« 
«fen/  mouthy  appears  to  be  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  English  one : — 
A  close  mouth  catcheth  no  flies. 

A  goupil  endormi  rien  ne  tombe  en  la  geule.— Trench. 
Bocca  trinciata  mosca  non  ci  entra.—Ital. 
En  bocca  cerrada  no  entra  mosce. — Spanish. 

Ml  CU13eA^  AT)  f^CAC  At)  feAl)3, 
21 1;  UAijt  bo  b]8eA^  a  bol3  lf^]i)  ceAi). 
The  full  man  when  his  own  stomach  is  crammed   does  not 
understand  the  wants  of  the  hungry. 

Ml    CUlTb»)]5eA§  AT)  CU  30]tCAC  Al|l  A  CO]le]V' 

The  hungry  iiound  thinks  not  of  her  whelps. 

Ml  beACA  30  bul  Ai]t  ijeATt). 
No  life  till  going  up  to  heaven. 

Ml  b'A^i:A8  30  3A01C  A  t)-&eAi*. 

No  heavy  fall  of  rain  till  the  south  wind  blows. 

Ml  b-olc  Aoi)  beAiic  30  Tt)-bu6  peAll. 
No  action  is  mahcious  but  treachery. 

Ml  b-e^lAbA  30  lfei5ceAii  fTAHi. 
No  science  till  history  be  read. 

Ml  citeuT)  30  cuiqtT)  cuile. 

No  force  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent. 
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No  choice  like  the  king  of  the  universe. 
M]  x^]n}  TjeAc  50  Tt7-bu6  ojlce. 
No  one  is  gentle  till  well  bred, 

M]  b^iuice  50  &ul  Av  AO]f. 
Not  broken  till  advancing  in  age. 

M]  bocc  50  bul  30  b'lT^T^M*'^' 
Nothing  so  poor  as  going  to  hell. 

M]  b-fe  l^  t)A  3A0ice  l^  T)A  |*colb. 

The  day  of  storm  is  not  the  day  for  thatching. 

Said  of  a  person  who  defers  to  an  untimely  hour  what  he  should  do  in  tcuon. 

1^1  zojiAX)  c]teuT)  30  c6i]tt)eAC. 

No  roaring  noise  like  thunder. 

M]  AT)AC|1A&  30  })-^]i]OC. 

No  jeopardy  till  refusal  (is  given.) 

V\]  &A0]  30  Tt)T)Aoi  b|to]C  rv^]\)e. 

No  sprite  like  a  woman  of  bad  temper. 

Ml  Tt)ATiu]6e  30  i^eA^t  |*ciui|ie. 
No  navigator  till  (he  is)  helmsman. 

Ml  luAc  50  Aipitio^  <t)fe  ^ifceAcc. 

No  reward  to  that  of  hearing  God's  holy  mass. 

Ml  bAoit  30  biteic  AT)  biteic|rb' 

Not  condemned  till  (one  hears)  the  judge's  judgment. 

Ml  eAfbA  30  b]t  c^iiibe. 

No  want  compared  with  the  loss  of  friends. 

M('l  i:iof  A13  bullae  ciA  if  feAjiit — at)  luAf  't)A  'i)  tijoiU. 
One  does  not  know  whether  speed  or  delay  is  the  better. 

Ml  pfeAfbA  30  ll6f*bA, 

Ml  c6ai*a6  30  p6fA8. 

No  feast  till  there  is  roast; 

No  galling  trials  till  one  gets  married. 

Mfl  T)i8  i*A  bbrbAT)  If  rtjeAfA  le  v-]VV]V, 

'M^v  eu3  t)A  3-CAitAb  a'j*  f3AititA&  rjA  3-con7pAijAc. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  bad  to  announce 

Than  the  death  of  friends  and  the  separating  of  companions. 

(Said  by  Carolan  on  the  supposed  death  of  Charles  Al'Cabe.) 

Wi'l  'i*A  c-fAO^Al  yo  Acc  ceo. 

This  world  is  but  a  vapour. 

For  what  is  your  life  ?    It  is  a  vapour  which  apjjeareth/or  a  Utile  while, 
and  afterwards  shaU  vanish  away.     St.  James  iv.  c,  15  t. 
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HlOft  cu^]&  pe^|i  AT)  eib(|t5^Tt)  Af. 
The  peace-maker  never  escapes  unhurt. 

H]0|i  6|tui&  <t)iA  heSx\^r)■^  A|t|Arb  tjac  b-fo^5ldccA6  ffe 

ceA$  e]le. 
God  never  closed  a  gap  that  He  would  not  thereupon  open 

another. 

V\]  q5  leAc  b'A]t^T)  a  bejc  A3UC  a  ]te. 
You  cannot  have  your  bread  and  eat  it. 
Vou  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cake. — Eng. 
Vorebbe  mangiar  la  forcaccia  e  trovar  la  in  tasca — Ital. 

W]  UAbA]t  UA]fleACC. 

Nobility  is  no  pride. 

M]  ■\ivLX)  6  6  c^  ^io|*  A]5  cfi^ujt  h. 

It  is  no  secret  when  it  is  known  to  three. 

The  Italians  say  Three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  atvay, — Tre  tacer- 
anno,  se  due  vi  non  sono.  The  French  :  Secret  de  deux  secret  de 
Dieu,  secret  de  trois  secret  de  tout, 

O3  5 AC  tjeAc  '|*At)  AO]f  6|3e, 

O5  bei]te  AO]]*e  5AC  i)-bu]r)e, 
^e]]te  5 AC  ]*eAt)  AO]|*e  o^se. 
Young  each  person  is  in  youth, 
Young  again  every  old  man ; 
Young  the  close  of  each  person's  age. 
The  close  of  every  old  age  is  (still)  youth. 

Olc  A^  A5Ai6  n)AiceA|*A. 
Good  against  evil. 

Olc  flOl)  TJAC  tDA^C  b^AOIJ. 

Bad  blast  that  is  not  good  to  (some)  one. 

OrijAt)  ^fe  cof  eA5i)A. 

Fear  of  God,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Initium  sapientiae  timor  Domini.'— VsiXxa  110. 

Occ  ij-Ari)A|tc  occ  5-cu]Tbi)e. 
Eight  views,  eight  recollections. 

OcjiAcc  fo8  M)  leA5Ai6. 
Distemper  is  the  physician's  luck. 

K13  tt)10p05lAft)CA  }X  H"^^  CO|tdl)CA. 

An  iUiterate  king  is  a  crowned  ass. 
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K103ACC  3^15  buA6,  x)]  buAl  30  b-f  A5CA|i. 
A  kingdom  without  trouble  is  not  usually  got. 

Rut)  3AC  ^eA|ic  At)  |i]3  ceAjic. 

The  desire  of  every  lover  is  the  rightful  king. 

Kof  CU|tA  fiAl  ^eA|i  ]*u8ac. 

A  good-humoured  man  is  like  a  fragrant  rose. 

FlA5All  716] |l  0]&eACAlf. 

Kule  according  to  your  learning. 

KutjAiSe  ceAl3Ac. 

A  deceitful  secret-searcher. 


SAi&bjteAf  y)o]i  fubA^lce. 
Yirtue  is  everlasting  riches. 

SAoijie  A  lAeqb  b]OTi)AO]tje. 
Freedom  in  days  of  idleness. 

SeACA^ij  cluATjA^be  a't  ceAl5A]|te. 
Shun  a  prying  thief  and  a  deceiver.    • 

Si^ltujjeA^  eA3t)Acc  3AC  |*A]6b|ieA|*. 
Wisdom  excels  all  riches. 

SeAjib  Atj  c-A]ti^i)  A  iceAjt. 
Eaten  bread  is  sour. 

SeAjib  T)A  ]i)ve  c|t^coojjA. 
Kernels  taste  bitter  in  the  evening. 

The  meaning  is,  that  when  satiated  with  sweets — such  as  the  kernels  of 
nuts  are— all  day  long,  we  begin  at  eventide,  when  tired,  to  find  them 
tasteless  and  even  sour. 

Ss^]te^V  y)ox)  T?i|tit)t)e. 

Wine  reveals  the  truth. 

When  wine  is  in  wit  is  out. — Eng. 

Quod  est  in  corde  sobrii  est  in  ore  ebrii. — Lat. 

To  h  xx^tct  rov  t^^orrcs  Ivl  rHi  yXarrm  tTTt  T»t>  fal^tirtf. — Plut. 
"Ontv  xetruvTOi   i7ri7r>^iova-tt   {{tjj. — Herodotus,    i.e.    when  wine 

sinks  words  swim. 
Quid  nan  ebrietas  designat  ?  operta  reclndit. — Pliny. 

Soi5CeAC  polAlt)  }X  ^^  CO|lAt)t). 

An  empty  vessel  has  the  greatest  sound. 

Empty  vessels  make  the  greatest  sound. 

AfooVs  voice  is  known  by  multitude  of  words. — Solomon. 

T/ie  shallowest  stream  makes  most  noise. 
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Sulc  3AIJ  ce6  fo6  i)e]tr)e. 

Delight  unclouded  is  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Be^c  CAitjc  le  ceA^  5AT)  eoluf. 

('Tis  like  the)  barking  of  a  hound  in  a  verdant  valley,  to 
address  a  head  without  knowledge. 

'Ca  ^o  l4X]n)  At)  ii)At)5Ai|ie. 

The  smile  is  under-hand,  i.e.  to  smile  in  one's  sleeve. 

"Ci,  y:''\t  le  5AC  x)\6. 

There  is  reason  for  every  thing. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing — Eng. 
Est  modus  in  rebus. — Horace. 
Assez  y  a  si  trop  n'y  a. — Fr. 
T^^lliije  Aij  beo. 
A  nail  in  the  quick. 

"^IS  S^ITTJlte  T^O|l  At)  ^AllfA. 

"Winter  comes  on  the  lazy. 

^13  lonjcAji  le  ^osIaitt). 
Behaviour  comes  from  learning. 

^15  S?!"^^  ^15-^1^15  V^  feAjtcA^A. 
Sun  comes  after  rain. 
Sunshine  after  storm. — Eng. 

"CoiitbeAjic  pt)i)  ]f  A^ns  3A1JtJ. 

A  small  offering  and  a  slender  return. 

He  thai  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly. — 2  Cor.  ix.  6. 

Qui  puree  seminat,  pares  et  metet. — Ibid. 

"Co^l  3AC  AOT)  -\}t]}t  T17A]t  3T)l8. 

Each  person's  wish  according  as  he  acts. 

Every  one  to  his  fancy. — Eng. 

"Cof  eA3t)Al8  UATf)A1)  43fe, 
M^  b-pu^l  eA3T)A  n)A|i ) ; 

2t)A]C  AT)  3^6  bo'x)  C6, 
6A5IA  <Dfe  C]A  A]|t  A  T1J-bl8. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God. 

There  is  no  wisdom  like  it ; 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  person 

Who  is  filled  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Initium  sapienticB  timor  Domini. — Psalm  110. 
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'CofAC  Aic  cIoca6  ; 

"CofAC  ^UcA  p^ilre, 

"CofAC  |*l^]r)ce  coblA. 

The  beginning  of  a  ship  is  a  board, 

The  beginning  of  a  kiln  is  its  being  laid  with  stone ; 

The  beginning  of  a  prince's  reign,  is  greeting. 

The  beginning  of  health  is  sleep. 

"CofAc  collie  aY  be]]te  njoijA. 

The  beginning  of  a  wood  and  the  end  of  a  bog. 

First  in  a  wood  and  last  in  a  bog. — Eng. 

'CjiOTij  ceA|tc  A  b-^Ab. 

A  hen  carried  long  weighs  heavy. 

"CttlSeAi)  ^eAfi  l^isit)  XeAc-^ocAl. 

A  man  of  learning  understands  half  a  word. 

i.e.  will  know  what  the  speaker  means  before  the  sentence  is  fully  uttered. 

Send  a  wise  man  on  an  errand  and  say  nothing  to  him. 

Accenna  al  savio  et  lasciafar  a  lui. — Ital. 

"CujI-leA^  fAO]. 

A  sage  slips. 

Quandogue  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. — Lat. 
Wise  men  are  caught  in  wiles. — Eng. 
Or, 

A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds,  — Eng. 

TuAjt  5o^cA  5Ailit)5  a'x  5Ai|tb.fioij. 
Storua  and  tempest,  fore-runners  of  famine. 

After  a  famine  in  the  stall, 

Comes  a  famine  in  the  hall. — Somerset. 

'Cuf  iDAjc  leAc  t)A  b-oib|te. 

A  good  beginning  (is)  half  the  work. 

Well  begun  is  half  done. — Eng. 

Dimidiumfacti  qui  ceepit  habet. — Horat. 

Barba  bagnata  mezza  raza — Ital. 

A  beard  washed  is  half  shaven. 

llAbAjl  5AT)  CA]|lbe. 

Pride  without  profit.     Profitless  pride. — Eng. 
UttjIacc  b'uA^fleAcc. 
Obedience  (is  due)  to  nobleness. 
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II. 


Tiie  following  specimens  of  the  Irish  language  from  the 
fifth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  selected  from  authentic  works, 
published  either  by  individuals  whose  names  are  illustrious  in 
Irish  literature;  or  under  the  direction  of  that  learned  and 
patriotic  body  The  ArchcBological  and  Celtic  Society,  will  serve 
to  show  what  changes  the  language  has  undergone  from  the 
days  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  specimen,  which  has  been  selected,  with  the  author's 
kind  permission,  from  Dr.  Petrie's  work  (History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Tara  Hill,  p.  33)  is  the  hymn  composed  by  our 
Apostle,  on  Easter  Saturday,  A.D.  433,  on  his  way  from  Slane 
to  the  royal  palace  of  Leogaire,  at  Tara,  with  seven  clerical 
companions  and  the  youthful  St.  Benignus,  to  shield  himself 
and  them  against  the  wiles  and  plots  of  the  druids  and  as- 
sassins appointed  to  compass  his  destruction. 

"Tunc  vir  sunctus  composuit  ilium  Hyranum  patrio  idlomate 
conscriptum,  qui  vulgo  Feth-fiadha,  et  ab  aliis  loriea  Patricii  appel- 
latur ;  et  in  summo  abinde  inter  Hiberuos  habetur  prsetio ;  quia 
creditur,  et  multa  experientia  probatur,  pie  recitantes  ab  imoiinen- 
tibus  animse,  et  corporis  prseservare  periculis."  Colgan ;  Septima 
Vita  Tripartita  S.  Patricii  pars  I.,  cap.  Ix.,  Tr.  Th.  p.  126,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Petrie.  **  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  this 
hymn  is  in  that  ancient  dialect  of  the  Irish  called  Bearla  Feine,  in 
which  the  Brehon  Laws  and  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  language  are 
written."  p.  32. 

1 — 2l'Comti1u5iijb]tt    tJiu)tc  cjier}      c03A]|in)  c|tir)0|c. 

AdTemoriam  hodie  potentiamprsepolentem  invocoTrinitatis. 

C|iec]rt)     c|teo&ACAib    y:^o\x\r)  Oetj&ACAb   }\)    buletijAjij 
Credo      in  Trinitatem   sub  tj     Unitate     t«u     uuminis 

bAil. 
elemeutorum. 

21       ToiDiijus     it)b|u    t)iu|tc         setje      Cftifc     co 
Apud  Temoriam    hodie  virtutem  nativitatis  Christi    cum 

t)-A      bAcblUf^       V]^V-^         C|lOcbCA        CO        T)-A       AblJOCul, 

e£l  ejus  baptismi,  virtutem  crucifixionis  cum  ea  ejus  sepulturse, 

x)\\i\ic      i)-e|*eiit3e      co        ^|tef5<xbAil,    T)iu|tc     coijiub 
virtutem  resurrectiouis  cum  ed  ascensionis,  virtutem  adventus 

bo  b|iecbett)r)Af  bftAcbA. 
ad      judicium      seternum. 
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21        Z>om^]us     1t)&]w      t?iu|ic       3fiAb    blT^upblt)    ]V 
Apud    Temoriam    hodie     virtutem    amoris    seraj)hira     in 

obsequio  angelorum,  in     spe     resurrectionis  ad  adipiscendum 

|:ocb|tA]ce.     )v  e|tT)Ai3cbib  b-w^f^l  Arbt^Acb  |  cAi]tcbec- 
prsetnium.      In  orationibus  nobilium    patrum  in  praedictio- 

lA]b  t:Acb<X  bl       pitAlCepCAjb  ApfCAl,  ]V 

nibus    prophetarum,    in  prsedicationibus     apostoloruirij     in 

bl]te]*A]b  ^u]fnjebAcb,    p    ei)&3A      ijoetu  IDSet),     b^ 

fide        confessorum,   in  castitate  sanctarum  virginuin,  in 

i?3DimAib      tren      l^itteAij. 
actis       virorurn  justorum. 

21      r;ott7|iiu3   lo&iu       i?iu|ic       T)]tt)e,    roi^r®  3ne«je, 
Apud  Temoriam    hodie   poteutiam    cceli,      lucem   solis, 

ec|tocbcA    fijecbcA],     at)©     cberjeb,         bei^e         locbec, 
candorem         nivis,        vim       ignis,    rapiditatem     fulguris, 

luAcbe    3Aecbe>     ^ufeon^tjA     TtjAjiA,  CA]|iifett)    cAlnjA]!?, 
velocitatem  venti,  profunditatem  maris,  stabilitatem    terrae, 

cobfA]becbc    A]lecb. 
duritiam      petrarum. 

21    'CotD|t]U3     it)b]u     tJiujtc      C)&    bonj    luAii}A|iAcbc, 
Ad   Temoriam    hodie    potentia    Dei     me  dirigat, 

cun?AcbcA    iDe    boti)     cbuii?5AbAil,        c]aII     *De     botijti) 
potestas       Dei      me      conservet,        sapientia  Dei      me 

imcbuf,  Ttofc  <t)e  bOTt)  ^einjc^fe,  cluAf  *t)e  bonj  efcecbr, 

edoceat,  oculus  Dei  mihi  praevideat,    auris  Dei    me  exaudiat, 

b|iiAcbA|i<t)e  bort)     e|ilAb]tA],        Iam)  4)e  bortjtij  in5be3A|l, 
verbum   Dei  me  disertum  faciat,  manus  Dei    me     protegat, 

^Tjcecb  *t)e  bori)  ^tenjcbecbcAf,    fc^Acb  ^De  bony     b]ciij, 
via      Dei   mihi       patefiat,  scutum  Dei    rae  protegat, 

focbftAjce  <De  bon^rtj  at)ucuI      A]t       ^tjclebAjb      benjijA, 
exercitus    Dei    me    defendat   contra     insidias     daemonum, 

Aji    AflAi3cb|b  buAlcbec,  Aji     T]tr)ecbcA]b  Ajcijib,     a|i 
contra  illecebras    vitiorum,  contra  inclinationes  animi,  contra 

cecb       ijbuToe         njibu|*         cb|tAfCA|i  bAn)  ]  ce]i)  ocuf 
omnem  hominem  qui  mcditetur  iiijunam    mihi  procul     et 

■\r)  ocuf  ]  ij-uAcbeb  ocuf     b]    fOcbAibe 
proj)e     cum  paucis     et     cum     muhis. 
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Posui       circa  me    sane  t««  oinnes  potentias  lias  cjntia 

cecb       Tjeyic      ij-AttjijAf  ij-ec]tocA|i,    T^nifC)    bott)  cbu]tp 
omuern  potentiam  hostilem     saevam    excogitatam  meocorpori 

ocuf   ATjrDAjD,     f|i]         ciijcbecU        j-AibpAcbe,         pfi] 
et       aniinae,     contra   incantamenta    pseudo-vatum,    cjntra 

bubjieccu  5et)cljucbcA,     p|i]        fAib|ieccu       beftecec&A, 
nigras  leges    gentilitatis,    contra     pseudo-  leges       hsereseos, 

^fi]  blTtjcellACc  T)-]fc»lAcbcAj     y\i]         b|iicbcA  bAt) 

contra     dolum       idololatriae,    contra  incantamenta  mulierum 

ocuf  5obAi)&  ocuf     b|iuAb,         ^|i^        cecb 

et      fabrorum  ferrHriorum      et     druidum,     contra    omnem 

^Ifr         A  ]tA    cbuil]U     At)Tt)A1J       bu]t)]. 

scientiam  quae    occoecat  animura  hominis. 

C|i]|*c    t^ottjn)  ]n)be5Ail   iijbiu      A|t       ijejtt),         a|i 
Christus     roe       protegat    hodie  contra  venenum,    contra 

lofcub,  A|t  bAbub,  A]t  ^^]V, 

combustionem,       contra      dimersionem,     contra      vulnera, 

coT)omcbA]|i  iIa|i     |rociiA]ce. 

donee  meritus  essem  multum    prgeraii. 

Ciiifc  l|m,       Cfi^fc     |tiuTT),      C|i|fc  ^xT)  bejAib, 

Christus  [sit]  mecum,  Christus  ante  me,  Christus  me  pone, 

C|t|rc   ■\yt)]un),  C|tifc      ]ifan),     Cjtifc      uAfurt),     CTt]fc 
Christus  in  me,    Christus  infra  me,  Christus  supra  me,  Christus 

beffuro  Cjtifc      cuAcbun),  Cit^fc     lU]uf, 

ad  dexlram  meam,  Christus  ad  laevam  meam,  Christus    hinc, 

Cnifc  iriur,  Cnirc   ^  ueixur- 

Christus  lUinc,  Christus  a  tergo. 

C|i]fc  ]    c|i]b]u    cecb      bujije      ]n)]V    ]tt)]io|ibA, 

Christus  [sit  in    corde    omnis    hominis    quern    alloquar, 

C]t]fc     ]  t)-51t)  cecb  oetj  ^lo  bott)  lAb|tAcbA]t,  Cftjfc    ]i) 
Christus  in    ore    cujusvis    qui   me    alloquatur,   Curistus  in 

cecb   Tiu|*c     x)on)      beitCAebA|t,    C|i]rc    ]o  cecb    cluAjf 
omni   oculo  qui  me       videat,        Christus  in  omni     aure 

ItobArt)  cbloAcb<v|t. 

qu8e  me      audiat. 

21    T^om  rt]u3     iijbju     tj^ujtc  cttei)  to-^A]\in} 

Ad   Teraoriam     hodie  potentiam    prsepoUentem     invoco 
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Trinitatis.       Credo  in    Trinitatera      sub    t»i      Unitate     t»u 

bulerrjAio       bA]l. 
numinis  elementorum. 

Domini  est  salus,    Domini  est  salua,    Christi  est  sal  us, 

fAluf  cuA,  4DorD|D6,  y]z  ^enjpeii  r)obi7*cun7. 
salus  tua,    Domine,    sit   semper  nobiscum. 


A  modern  Irish  version,  with  an  English  poetical  translation  of 
the  foregoing  hymn  by  J.  Clarence  Mangan  is  here  given  for  the 
benefit  of  many  who  may  wish  to  see  it  either  in  modern  Irish,  or  in 
an  English  poetical  dress.  The  poetical  version  taken  from  Duffy's 
Magazine,  is  extremely  literal,  yet  lighted  up  with  the  same  devotional 
glow  that  pervades  the  original. 

The  same  protecting  power  which,  according  to  St.'Evin,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  this  hymn  was  known  to  possess  in 
and  before  his  time,  is,  with  reason  ascribed  to  it  even  to  this  day. 
"  The  Luireach  Phadruig,"  says  Dr.  Petrie,  "is  still  remembered 
popularly  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  to  this  day 
repeated  by  the  people  usually  at  bed  time." 

An  instance  of  this  popular  devotion  towards  our' holy  Apostle 
came  under  my  own  notice  in  the  year  1848,  when  a  peasant  from 
my  native  parish,  who,  with  his  family,  was  preparing  to  go  to 
America,  came  to  me  to  procure  for  him,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  St. 
Patrick's  hymn.  How  exactly  this  practice  accords  with  the  words 
read  in  the  Bcoh  of  Armagh  (which,  according  to  Dr.  Graves,  was 
written  A.D.  807J  transcribed  from  "  Tirechan's  annotations  on  the 
saint's  life,  written  in  the  seventh  century  -."—Caitticum  ejus  Scotli- 
cum  semper  canere — Booh  of  Armagh,  fol.  16,  p.  a,  col.  1.  See 
Dr.  Petrie's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tata  Hill,  and  the  Liber 
Hymnorum,  Fasciculus  I.,  p.  50. 

"^  b-'CeATT)|iAi^  A  t)-&]u  ACCu]T)5]n7  T)eA]tc  cji&at)  i)a  T>^y 
oTjo^be. 

C|teib]n)  \^  'C]tioijoib  |:ao]  AOi;bAcc  C|iucu]3ce6|tA  i)A 
i)-bul. 

21  b-'CeAti)ftA]5  a  ij-bju,  ijeAjic  5e]i)eC|iirc  50  ij-a  bA]fce; 
neA|ic  A  cfeAfcA  30  t)-A  a6tjacaI  ;  T)eA|tc  A  e]|*e]|i5e  50  ij-a 
8eAf5AbAil ;  tjeA|tc  a  cgacca  curt?  At)  b|i6]reATi7i)A]f 
6e]3eAi)Ai5. 

21  b-'CeATt)TiA}5  a  ij-bju,  t)eA|tc  5]t^6  Se|tAp]Tt?  j  ai?  i^aA^tc 
Ac^  A^  uti)Alo]b  T)A  i)-A]T)3eAl;  Ai)  boccuf  e]fe]]t56  cum 

luAC-tAOCAl|t  ;      Ap      U|lt)A15C]b      t)A      tJ-UAf  aI      A]CyteAC  ;      A 

b-CAi|tt)3]|teAcc   pA|6eA6 ;  a^  feA|ttt30|t)c]b  tjA   t)-Ap|-CAl; 
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A    3-C|ie]beATT)    ^4^   ^^-co]vv^V(>]V■^^  >    ^   T)-5eAi)Ti7i)iii6eAcc 
tjAOtb-ttjAisbeAf) ;  a^  ^x)]orr)^]it^]h  piji&Aij. 

21  b-'CeAn)|iA]5  a  i)-bju  ijeAfic  x)e)n)e ;  fOjllfe  ^n^]i)e  ; 
5^UeACc  7*neACCA;  bjtije  ceir)]6;  b&]t)eACc  lAfytAc  ;  luAice 
5A0]ce ;  boinjrjeAcc  rtjAjtA;    cA(ftTfeArt}  cAlrbAi) ;    c|tuA]&- 

CACC  CA|l|tA15eAC. 

21  b-'CeArbitA^j  a  ij-bju,  i^eAjtc  ^e  bon)'  r|te6ftu5A8  ; 
curbACCA  <t)fe  bon?'  cot>5bAil;  eA5r)A  <D6  bort)'  TT)u]r)eA&; 
]*uil  <D&  bort)'  jiO]n)-^ecAii) ;  cluA]*  C)&  bon?'  &]fceAcc; 
bfiiACATt  4)6  bonj'  u|tlAbfiA6 ;  l^nj  <t)6  bon)'  co|n)inceA6 ; 
fll^e  <t)&  bon?'  ]-ciupu5A6  ;  ]*51ac  t)&  bonj*  S^b^r) ;  t^^uAj 
C)6  bon?'  AtjACAl  A|i  ]r)leo5Aib  beArboij;  A]|i  CACui5ib  bu- 
bA]lceA6;  A^fi  bfiocco]l  t)A  b"^13t)e ;  A]|t  3AC  bu]t)e  a 
fn^uAjiJiseAf  6]05bii]l  6 An?  a  b-po5Af  150  a  5-c6]tj ;  a 
-Aor)A]t,  T)6  A  5-cuibeACCA. 

Cui|t|n)  A  n?'  cin)ceAll  t)a  b-uile  tjeiitc  feo,  A  ij-A^A^b 
3AC  T)eA|tc  TjATbAjbeAC,  eAbc|t6cA|]ieAC  ]:u]|i]3ce  bo  nj'  cu|ip 
A3uf  bo  mVijAtt?;  A  1J-A5AT6  c^tjceAclA  ^Aob-pAi6;  a  t)-A5A]& 
bub-bl]5ce  pa3AT)cacca  ;  a  i;-A3Ai8  fAob-|teAccA  e]|i]C- 
eAccA ;  A  1J-A3A16  3AC  eolAif  A  SaUai*  Aij^n?  At)  bujtje. 

C7iiO]*c  bon?'  co]n)]|tceA6  a  T)-biu  a]|i  t^^tb;  ai|i  Io|*ca6  ; 
Aifi  b^cA6 ;  A^^  3uir)  tjo  30  b-cuill]:eAb  TD6|tAT;  luACf  ao- 
CATji.  Criiofc  l|on) ;  Cjiiopc  -fiorbAn?;  Ctijofc  An)'6iA]6  ; 
C|i]Of c  lobo^n? ;  C]t|0|x  "jofAnj ;  C|tio|*c  UAf An? ;  CjtjOf c 
bCArAH);  CitjOfC  cuAcljAn? ;  C]t]0]'c  bo'i)  cAob  |*o  ;  C|i]0|*c 
bo  't)  CAob  x]x);  C]i]oyz  bo  nj'cul;  C|tio|*c  a  3-ciio]8e  5AC 
bu^tje  le  A  lAbjiAinj;  C|i]Ofc  a  n?-b6ul  5AC  Aor)  a  lAbjiAf 
l^on? ;  C|tiOfc  a^  3Ac  ^ lijl  a  &eAficA|*  o|tnj ;  C|ipf*c  a5 
3AC  cluAii*  A  cluiT?eAf  n)6. 

21  b-CeATb|iAi3  A  v-b}u  Accu]tJ3in)  ijeAjic  c|i6At)  tJA  T^it^- 
ot)O0e  :  C|te]bin?  ']*^  "Cji^oijoib  pAO]  AotjbAcc  C|tucui5ceo|iA 
T)A  T)  bul. 

<t)on)ini  efc  r^lui*,  <t)on)iDi  efc  ]*aIu|*,  Cbttir^l  ©r^  fAluf, 
fAluf  cuA,  IDortJitje,  fic  fen^pejt  tjob^fcun?.  2ln?eij. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  HYMN  BEFORE  TARA. 

(From  the  origmil  Iriah.) 
I. 
At  Tara  to-day,  in  this  awftd  hour, 

I  call  on  the  Holy  Trinity  ! 
Glory  to  Him  who  reigneth  in  power. 
The  God  of  the  elements,  Father  and  Son, 
And  paraclete  Spirit  which  Three  are  the  One, 
The  everlasting  Divinity  ! 
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At  Tara  to-day,  I  call  on  the  Lord, 

On  Christ  the  Omnipotent  Word, 

Who  came  to  redeem  from  death  and  sin. 

Our  fallen  race ; 

And  I  put,  and  I  place. 
The  virtue  that  lieth  in 

His  incarnation  lowly. 

His  baptism  pure  and  holy,  * 

His  life  of  toil,  and  tears,  and  affliction, 
His  dolorous  death — His  crucifixion. 
His  burial,  sacred,  and  sad,  and  lone, 

His  resurrection  to  life  again, 
His  glorious  ascension  to  heaven's  high  throne. 
And  lastly.  His  future  dread. 

And  terrible  coming  to  judge  all  men — 
Both  the  living  and  dead 


At  Tara  to-day,  I  put  and  I  place, 

The  virtue  that  dwells  in  the  seraphim's  love  ; 
And  the  virtue  and  grace, 

That  are  in  the  obedience. 
And  unshaken  allegiance. 

Of  all  the  archangels  and  angels  above  ; 
And  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
To  everlasting  reward  and  election  ; 
And  in  the  prayers  of  the  fathers  of  old  ; 
And  in  the  truths  the  prophets  foretold  ; 
And  in  the  Apostles'  manifold  preaching  ; 
And  in  the  confessors'  faith  and  teaching ; 
And  in  the  purity  ever-dwelling 

Within  the  Immaculate  Virgin's  breast ; 
And  in  the  actions  bright  and  excelling 

Of  all  good  men,  the  just  and  the  best. 

IV. 

At  Tara  to-day,  in  this  fateful  hour, 

I  place  all  heaven  with  its  power. 

And  the  sun  with  its  brightness. 

And  the  snow  with  its  whiteness, 

And  fire  with  all  the  strength  it  hath, 

And  lightning  with  its  rapid  wrath, 

And  the  winds  with  their  swiftness  along  their  path. 

And  the  sea  with  its  deepness, 

And  the  rocks  with  their  steepness, 

And  the  earth  with  its  starkness. 

All  these  I  place. 

By  God's  almighty  help  and  grace. 
Between  myself  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
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V. 


At  Tara  to-day, 
May  God  be  my  stay  ! 
May  the  strength  of  God  now  nerve  me ! 
May  the  power  of  God  preserve  me  ! 
May  God  the  Almighty  be  near  me  ! 
May  God  the  Almighty  espy  me! 
May  God  the  Almighty  hear  me  ! 

May  God  give  me  eloquent  speech  ! 
May  the  arm  of  God  protect  me ! 
May  the  wisdom  of  God  direct  me  ! 

May  God  give  me  power  to  teach  and  to  preach  J 
May  the  shield  of  God  defend  me  ! 
May  the  host  of  God  attend  me. 
And  ward  me. 
And  guard  me, 
Against  the  wiles  of  demons  and  devils  • 
Against  the  temptations  of  vice  and  evils  ; 
Against  the  bad  passions  and  wrathful  will 

Of  the  reckless  mind  and  the  wicked  heart ; 
Against  every  man  that  designs  me  ill. 

Whether  leagued  with  others,  or  plotting  apart; 

In    tHIS    HOUR    OF    HOUBSi 

I  place  all  those  powers. 
Between  myself  and  every  foe, 

Who  threatens  my  body  and  soul 

With  danger  or  dole  ; 
To  protect  me  against  the  evils  that  flow, 
From  lying  soothsayers'  incantations  ; 
From  the  gloomy  laws  of  the  gentile  nations ; 
From  heresy's  hateful  innovations  ; 
From  idolatry's  rites  and  invocations  : 
By  these  my  defenders. 

My  guards  against  every  ban — 
And  spells  of  smiths,  and  Druids,  and  women ; 

In  fine,  against  every  knowledge  that  rendersj 
The  light  Heaven  sends  us,  dim  in 

The  spirit  and  soul  of  man  ! 


Mat  Chbist  I  pbat. 

Protect  me  to-day. 

Against  poison  and  fire  ; 
Against  drowning  and  wounding ; 
That  &a  in  His  grace  abounding, 

I  may  earn  the  preacher's  hire ! 
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Christ,  as  a  light. 

Illumine  and  guide  me  ! 
Christ,  as  a  shield,  o'ershadow  and  cover  me  ! 
Christ  be  under  me  !  Christ  be  over  me  ! 

Christ  be  beside  me. 

On  left  hand  and  right ! 
Christ  be  before  me,  behind  me,  about  me! 
Christ,  this  day,  be  within  and  without  me  ! 


Christ  the  lowly  and  meek, 

Christ  the  all-powerful,  be 
In  the  heart  of  each  to  whom  I  speak. 

In  the  mouth  of  each  who  speaks  to  me. 
In  all  who  draw  near  me. 
Or  see  me,  or  hear  me  ! 


At  Tara  to-day,  in  this  awful  hour, 

I  call  on  the  Holy  Trinity  ! 
Glory  to  Him  who  reigneth  in  power. 
The  God  of  the  elements.  Father  and  Son, 
And  paraclete  Spirit,  which  Three  are  the  One, 

The  everlasting  Divinity  ! 


Salvation  dwells  with  the  Lord, 

With  Christ,  the  Omnipotent  Word, 

From  generation  to  generation. 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  thy  grace  and  salvation ! 

J.C.M. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  preface  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  to  the 
Hymn  compused  by  St.  Sechnall  or  Secundinus,  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick. 
According  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  (Book  of  Hymm—'P&n  I.  p.  44)  it  "is 
supposed  by  the  best  Irish  Scholars,  judging  from  its  language  and  style, 
to  be  a  composition  of  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century."  This  preface 
is  given  in  the  published  Fascicultis  (p.  31)  of  the  leAbAjt  1ti)U]i)o  as  edited 
(Dublin  :  1855)  by  the  learned  Doctor  for  The  Irish  ArcJueohgical  and 
Celtic  Society^  as  a  historical  commentary  on  the  first  hymn. 

II-  —■)%  Aijbf]!)  Afbejtc  }\)  Then  the  Angel  said  to 
c-A]t)5el  ^ji^A  Pac|ioiic,  b]&  Patrick,  "All  these  shall  be 
lACfu  |*|ij  u]le.     <Do  |iot)fAc     thine."       They    made    peace 
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Secbo<^U,  T  cex)  bACAft  [ac] 
cfAccA]!)  cirtjcbell  i?a  |iel5i 
]to  cbuAlucA|i  clAif  A]r)5el 
oc  CA^rAit)  in^njoi)  ]bpAiftc 

If  ID  ecUir^  1  irreb  t*o  cao- 

fAc    It)    ij-^njnjot}    &]A    bAij 

COffAcbj 

SAr)cc]    ueT)ice    CbrtifC] 
cojtpuf,  ecc.     Cor)ib  o  fejn 

]l17Ul)fA  IT)     CAtJ     C|A5A]t     bo 

cbuiftp  C|i]rc. 

OcUf      r)0     ^A]b     PAC|IA]C 

lA|i  X]r)  SecbT)All  CO  Koirtj 
po|i  ceijb  t)e]cb  bo  cbAfffib 
Poll  T  PecA|i  T  n)A|iC|fte 
A^le,  A|i  ■\i)  cu|ifAciib  bo  |iac 
]:a]|i,  t  ^ce  x]V  cAjrre  ]:]iec 
)r)  2l|ib   ?t)AcbA   b-j    TCftit) 


then,  Patrick  and  Sechnall. 
And  as  they  were  going  round 
the  cemetry',  they  heard  a 
choir  of  Angels  chanting  a 
hymn  at  the  Offertory  in  the 
Church,  and  what  they  chan- 
ted was  the  hjmn  whose  be- 
ginning is  : — 

Sancti  venite,  Christi  cor- 
pus,2  &c.  So  that  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  hymn 
is  chanted  in  Erinn  when  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  received. 

And  Patrick,  after  this,  sent 
Sechnall  to  Rome  for  portions 
of  the  relics  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
and  other  martyrs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accusation  he 
had  made  against  him.  And 
these  are  the  relics  which  are 


•  That  is  at  Sechnall's  place— the  church  of  Dunshaughliu  near  Maynooth. 
2  The  Hymn  is  entitled,   "  Hymaus  quando  communicareiU  Sacerdoles, 
and  is  as  follows :  — 


Sancti  venite, 

Christi  corpus  sumite ; 

Sanctum  bibentes, 

Quo  redempti  sanguinem. 

Salvati  Christi, 

Corpore  et  sanguine, 
A  quo  refecti, 
Laudes  dicamus  Deo. 

Hoc  Sacramento, 

Corporis  et  sanguinis, 

Omnes  exuti, 

Ab  inferni  faucibus. 

Dator  Salutis, 

Christus  filius  Dei, 

Mundum  salvavit. 

Per  crucem  et  sanguinem. 

Pro  universis, 

Immolatus  Doniinus, 
Ipse  Sacerdos, 
Existit  et  hostia. 

l<ege  preceptujn, 

Imraolari  hostias, 


Qua  adumbrantur, 
Divina  mysteria. 

Lucis  indultor, 

£t  salvator  omnium, 
Prseelaram  Sanctis, 
Largitus  est  gratiam. 

Accedant  omnes, 

Pura  mente  creduli, 
Sumant  etemam, 
Salutis  custodian!. 

Sanctorum  custos, 

Rector  quoque  Dominus, 
Vitae  perennis, 
Liargitur  credentibus. 

Caelestem  panem, 
Dat  esurientibus, 
De  fonte  vivo. 
I'rebet  sitientibus. 

Alpha  et  omega. 

Ipse  Christus  Dominus, 
Venit,  venturus 
Judicare  homines. 
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Po|l  T  PecA^jt. 

O  |iu  |*cA|cb  c]iA  bo  Sech- 
i)aII  ]X)  Tijolub-fA  bo  bet)Aii>> 
lu^b  b^A  cA]fpei)Ab  bo  Pa- 

CftAjC.         jl)      CAt;     |10     T1ACC 

SecijAll  CO  PAC]tATC  Afbejic 
f  MT*r^  2t)olAb  bo  Ttisijef  b]A 
A|iA]le  n?AC  becbAb,  )f  A]1 
bArn  erfecc  bu]cf]u  fTt|tT* 
2l|*be|tc  PAC]tAic,  njocbeo 
t^oUb  t:||i  n)uit)q|ie  t)fe. 
)fe  c]tA  coffAcb  bo  flAC 
Secb^All  K^T^  A  in}rt)or)  .i. 
beACA  Cbltjfq  cufcobic  A]t 
i)A  |to  cucAb  Pacjiaic  [b]A 
Aijte]    c]A  bjA  t)-be|tT)Ab  ^ij 

C-lrt}Tt)01)  CO  CAl|t|*eb  A  5A- 
bAll. 


now   iu    Ardmacha,  in    the 
shrine  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

Now,  wlien  Sechnall  bad 
finished  this  hymn,  he  went 
to  show  it  to  Patrick;  and 
when  he  had  reached  Patrick, 
he  said  to  him,  "I  have  com- 
posed a  hymn  in  honour  of  a 
certain  Child  of  Life, — I  wish 
that  thou  wouldst  hsten  to  it." 
Patrick  answered,  "I  welcome 
the  praise  of  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God."  But  the  begin- 
ning that  Sechnall  gave  to  the 
hymn  was,  Beaia  CArisii  cua- 
todit,  in  order  that  Patrick 
should  not  know  in  whose  ho- 
nour the  hymn  was  made,  un- 
til he  had  finished  it. 


The  six  following  verses  were  composed  in  the  seventh  century  by 
St.  Colman  O'Clusaigh,  tutor  of  St.  Cummine  Foda,  A.D.  661. 
See  O'Reilly's  Catalogue  of  Irish  writers,  p.  45.  Also: — The 
look  of  Hymns — Part  I.,  p.  86.  This  selection  is  made  from 
the  Four  Masters,  translated  by  Dr.  Q'Donovan,  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 
Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith. 

III. 

2lo]f  C|i]0|ic,  ffe  c6b  ^|*ccAc  A  bAoij,  21tj  cA^cceAS  bl^AbA]!) 
bo  ^iA|trt)Aic  T  BlAcr^AC.  S.  CuiDtijjije  pobA,  tijac  Tiactja, 
epi'cop  CluAijA  'peAitCA  BfieAr)oiT)Tj,  becc  ]ij  bAjtA  l^  bfes 
bo  MouerTjbe^t.  Colti?At)  Ua  ClAfAjS,  0]be  Cun}t^\t)e,  |io 
71A16  TjA  Tto]vv  ri  '• 
Ml  bei|v  tuinjijecb  t^o|i  a  t>]iu]n),  be  f]l  2t)u]tbrjecb  ]l  t-ecb 

Cu-\t)i), 
2t)A|tbAt>  IT)  r)0]  bA  y]n  bo,  bo  CunjTt)it>e  tt)AC  piAcoo. 
2^A  bo  cei5eA6  t)eAC  caji  ibu]]t,  |*eifeA6  bl  fu^be  tj5T*15A]|t, 
2t)A6  A  b6>ft]  b]  hu]  bo,  ]r)^e  CunjiTje  pobA. 
2t)o  cuTT)A-]*A  TA|t  cCuroii)e,  ox)  \o  |io  ^ro^lseb  a  ^T^c, 
Coj  r^ocuil  pif  ij]T)5AifieA6,  bO|tb  SAjU  )a\i  T)b6A|iAC  a  b^|tc. 

The  age  of  Christ,  661.       The  fifth  year  of  Diarmaid  and 
Plathmac.       St.  Cummine  Foda,  son  of  Fiachna,  Bishop  of 
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Cluamfearta  Breauain,  [Clonfert],  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
November.  Colman  IJa  Cluasaigh,  the  tutor  of  Cummine, 
composed  these  verses  : 

The  Luiraneach  did  not  bear  on  its  bosom  of  the  race  of  Mun- 

ster,  into  Leath  Cuinn, 
A  corpse  in  a  boat  so  precious  as  he,  as  Cummine  son  of 

Fiachna. 
If  any  one  went  across  the  sea  to  sojourn  at  the  seat  of  Gregory 

(Rome), 
If  from  Ireland,  he  requires  no  more  than  the  mention  of 

Cumine  Eoda, 
I  sorrow  after  Cumine  from  the  day  that  his  shrine  was  covered ; 
My  eyelids  have  been  dropping  tears  ; 
I  have  not  laughed,  but  mourned  since  the  lamentation  at  his 

barque. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Tha  Irish  Charters  in  the  Booh 
of  Kelts,  translated  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  and  published  (1846)  in  a 
copy  of  The  Miscellany  of  the  Irish  ArchoBulogical  Society.  The 
learned  translator  says  that  the  "  splendid  MS.  of  the  gospels,  called 
the  Book  of  Kells,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  executed  in  the  time  of 
St.  Columbkille.  The  existence  of  the  charters  which  have  been 
copied  into  it,  is  sufficient  to  connect  it  with  the  Monastery  of 
Kells;  and  that  it  was  in  existence  there  in  the  year  1006,  and  then 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  relics  of  the  western  world, 
will  appear  from  the  annals  of  Ulster  under  that  year."  He  then 
quotes  the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  of  the  Four  Masters.  From  in- 
ternal evidence  even,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  written  before  the 
tenth  century. 

IV — 4DofA]|i6C]llebel5A     of  the    freedom    op    cill 

]l)|»0.  DELGA.^ 

)^eccA|*  r^itj]c  Coi)c1)obo|t  One  time  that  Conchobhar 

UA  Tt)AelfecblA]Tjb  bo  ficb-  O'Maelsechlainu    came   to   a 

]tAbA  u|  2lebA  .].  ftjA  5iUa  peaceful   conference  with  the 

coloin)  ....    coAlcAt)   ce-  grandson  of  Aedh  (i.e.  Gilla 

T)AijbfA  CO  cA|iAc  coii7A|ibA  Columb    ....   alumnus   of 

colAirt)  C]ll6  (.|.  Tt)Aelrt}Oi|ie  Kells),  so  that  the  comharba 
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Cill  delga,  now  Kildalkey,  a  parish  situated  in  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Trim,  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  or  Luighne,  and  county  of 
Meath,  where  the  festival  of  the  celebrated  virgin  St.  Darahnat  or 
Dympha,  is  still  celebrated  on  the  1 5th  of  May." 
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UA  UcbcAl?)  CO    t)A    fAllJUb    "^ 

CO  t>A  T17]T)r)Alb t)OCC 

cb0Tt)tT)A^|tCe    T^jlIU,  T   C01)Af- 
|tA5A]b  f 0|l  A  H7U1T)  bo  AlcO]|t 

coluin)  c^lle  ^  coi)A]*|tuc  le^f 
CO  le^  lu^5becb "]  co  |iof  bAll 
11*  It)  3llt)^  M  feui?  ")eic  cei)- 
T)AT)  A  T)be^.    Cor)]b  ^  c^o^ib 
^T)  c|'^|tAi5cbe  |*e]t)  bo  |tAc 
COT)Cobo|t    UA   Tt^AelfeclA^Tjb 
c]ll    bel5A  CO  T)A  cji^cb  1  co 
i)A  f  e]iutjb  bo  b]A  "^  bo  culurt) 
c]lle  CO  b|tAc  cex)    c^y   cei? 
cobAC  cex)  ^ecc  cei)  luA5eb 
cet)  cboiDT)in7  ]ti5  ija  co^ns 
^uiltfii  rtjATi  .  .  ,  .  bA  |iAe|rDT 
A|i  V]   lA]Ti7eb  cA^fec  a  cAb- 
aU  equ  c^]X)  ]to  bAi  1  cji^c. 

Ocuf    A    CeAC   1*0    7t)T)A    COtt)- 

njATftce  *]  ^T)r)A  fl^T)A  bo  |tACA 

Aljb  .].  AtlJAlsA^b  COn)A]tbA 
pAC|lA]C  CO  n)bAcbA]ll  =ifu  T 
conjAjtbu  f it)T)&ij  '■]  cort)A|ibA 
C]A]t^i)  cor)A  Tt)iT)T)ATb  6  cle- 
l|tc]b,  ]t]  ]Ti)0]t]tA  celcA  A]itbb 
•1    oer)5Uf  ua  cAit)elbA|i),  ^ 

|l]       CelcA     CA^l     .].     T17Ael|fU 

Tt}AC  co]|tcer),  ^  |i^  "^A^se 
Iac^  V  5iIIa  5]i]5ui]i  ua 
butDtDA]5c,  "^  m  cuAC  lu]5T)e 
.■\.  lAib5T)ei)  TtjAC  tijAeUt),  o 
UecAjb,  ^  rt)o-\i  ]VS&V  ir>eic 
cot)cobA]|i    ^ijb    |ii5At>    cei) 

IJAcb  l?AcbcO|lT)ACOrT)T1)AT|tCe 

Xev  CO  b|iAr.  j  T^iAbtjAjfe 
^e|t  Ti^ibe  eceji  Uecu  *]  cle]|i- 
C]U  bo  |tArA  t)A  flAIJA  pfe]!?*! 
i;ACon)n)A]|ice,  ^  cucfAc  u]le 
ecen  Uecu  ^  ble^jtciu  a 
TDbeoo^ccA^i)  bo  cac  11^3  t)A 
CAi|t5Ab  bA|i  ir)  fA]]te  peip 
CO    bjtAC;  -|    cucfAc    ujle   a 


of  Columbkille  (i.e.  Maelmuire 
O'Uchtaiu),  with  his  congre- 
gation  and   reliques 

came  to  give  them  protection. 
But  he  (Conchobhar),  took 
him  (Gilla  Columb),  on  his 
back  from  the  altar  of  Columb- 
kille and  carried  him  to  Les- 
Luigdech,  and  deprived  him 
of  sight  in  the  valley  which  is 
to  the  south  of  Dun-mic-cen- 
nan.  It  was  in  atonement  for 
this  violation  that  Conchobhar 
O'Maelsechlin  gave  Cill-delga 
with  its  territory  and  lands  to 
God  and  to  Columbkille  for 
ever,  as  king  or  chieftain  hav- 
ing rent,  tribute,  hosting, 
coigny,  or  any  other  claim  on 
it  as  ...  .  before,  for  no  chief 
durst  touch  it  while  (staying) 
in  the  territory.  Now  these 
were  the  sureties  and  guaran- 
tees given  in  it,  viz.,  Amal- 
gaidh,  Comharba  of  Patrick, 
with  the  staff  of  Jesus  ;  the 
Comharba  of  Finnen ;  the 
Comharba  of  Ciarau  with  his 
reliques,  of  the  clergy ;  also 
the  King  of  Telach-ardd,  Oen- 
gus  O'Cainelbain  ;  the  King 
of  Telach-Cail,  Mael  Isu  Mac 
Cairthen  ;  the  King  of  Magh 
Locha,  Gilla-Griguir  O'Dum- 
maig;  the  King  of  Tuatb 
Luigne,  Laigneu  Mac  Moe- 
lain,  of  the  laity;  and  also 
the  Queen  Mor,  the  daughter 
of  the  son  of  Conchobhar, 
without  any  revocation  of  this 
for  ever.  In  the  presence  of 
the  men  of  Meath,  both  clergy 
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tijaIUccaii;  bo  cac  7115  bo  and  laity,  these  sureties  and 
lioii-eb  cAi|t(f  peit).  ^  5]b  guarantees  were  given;  and 
5uAfAcc  bo  CAC  |ii  fAiiuSAb  they  all,  both  laity  and  clergy 
column?  cillfe  ](•  5uAfACCucA  gave  their  blessing  to  every 
^^  T^IS  ("1  51^  5UAfACc  bo  king  who  should  not  violate 
Cac  |i]5  Tf  5UA|*AccucA  bo  this  freedom  for  ever ;  and  tliey 
]t]5)  cert}]tAc]j,  uA]]t  if  b|iA-  all  gave  their  curse  to  any 
cAifi  bfe  bo  coluti)C]lle.  king  who  should  violate  it; 

and  though  it  is  dangerous  for 
every  king  to  violate  Columb- 
kille,  it  is  particularly  danger- 
ous to  the  King  of  Tare,  for 
he  is  the  relative  of  Columb- 
kiUe. 

The  next  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  as  it  was  written 
and  spoken  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  taken  from  the' Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  1.,  p.  618.  Dublin  :  Hodges  and 
Smith,  104  Grafton-st.,  1851. 

V. — 2loi|*  C|iio|*c,  T)AO|  ccfeb,  p |ce  a  f6.  %x)  ijAonjAb 
bliA6iAt)  bo  4)oi)i)ca8.  BAoicbioe,  Abb  B||tfiAe,  7-lot)i)ACCA, 
Abb  Co|icAi5e,  ceAi)b  ti^asIa  epri^oiii  6iteA0Tj,  CiA]t^i),  Abb 
2lcb<vi6  bo  CAiT)b]5b,  CelebAbA]l,  n^AC  Scaijija^I,  bo8olco 
Koiii)  bjA  Ailic|te  A  b^J^bbAjije  BeAcbcA^jt,  1  Acbejtc  i)A 
|tAii)t)}*i'  occ  ^rtjcecc  bo. 

2t)]cbi5  bArijj*A  cAi|iift  bo  cft]All  o  coitA^b  reA5lAi5, 
^o  Afccr)An)b  injn)  A]lice|i,  caji  x,\x\x)\)  TtjAjiA  tdua^S  n^eAij- 
TDOA15. 

2t)]cbl5  A1)Abb  b|T)T)clA6A&  ColltJA  CO  \\0X)  A  CAijte, 

2t)|cbl5  l<'^T*<'^'i)  ]tt)]tA6A6  CO  |»o  ^^\t  2t)AC  njofi  2t)A]]te. 
2t)|rbl5  ^X^^^^'^  f uaIac,  f^lcfiAb  po|i  co]l  co  c|ieATt}Otj, 
2t)Tcbi5  ]J|teiceAcb  tjbuAlcbA,  A5Uf  be]tr)A  \\i\  beAti^OT), 
2^icb|5  cojtp  bo  cai|iiucca6,  bA]5  ifA  Cjor)  jtorj  b|tet;A, 
^1^bl5  V^yx  lA|i  ccAi|ti]tiu&  Aijirt)  ]  ccelccrDif  A|t  T)b§|iA. 
^|cbl5  rocuil  qsUiq,  ce|ibA6  ^jt]  5t)ui|-i  stj^cA, 
2t)]rbi3  orbAij  ir)bi)A]6e  c|teAfA  luA]i)  liv^ce  b|t&cA. 
2t)]cbi5  l<Mi7  cojtp  c|tSbbAi6e,  co|*ca6  yix)  c|iabAi6  ij5lit)i)e, 
2t)icbl5  Tiejc  T)A  ijeAfiCfiAiSe  aji  t\\^  rjA  plACA  t^iotJe- 


>  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rhyming  observed  in  these  stan- 
zas is  quite  as  perfect  as  any  we  can  fiiid  in  modern  English  poetry. 
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2t)icbl5  l^«>  t^M  cu|ibAi&e  borbtjAji)  cfe  c&CAjb  cA^tJseAi), 
^l^bi^  3|ifer  rni  bin^jAige,  ice  Ab^AS  AiTtb|xi5  aiuscaI. 
2lct  11)36  b]  Aetj  bliA&Ait),  v]  ceAfCA  boit)  Cji]  i:]cc|b. 
2l]iti|'eATi>  1:0  t)AOTb  mo-S^ll  it)  r)AC  mAiJit)  b^  ")]cbi5. 
Ml  ft^AitAcc  TiK)  corbAeiffi,  bicqf  1^111  c|i^bAi&  citicbl6, 
2lt)A6  80  itioc  |t6  bAoiffi  iT)T)Acb  n)Ai3itj  b^  Ti?icbi3. 
Ba  liAcb  CoitbroAC  cuiiteAbAcb  3Aece  30  fleA3Aib  ncib, 
jijbiteACCAcb  Tt)UA&,  2t)uiiteA6Acbj  2t)AOT)Acb,  ^Aol  Tt>olb- 

CAC  Tt)icbl5- 

The  Age  of  Christ,  926.       The  ninth  year  of  Donnchadh. 
Baeithine,  Abbot  of  Birra ;  Finnachta,  Abbot  of  Corcach,  liead 
of  the  rule  of  the  most  of  Ireland ;  Ciaran,  Abbot  of  Achadh- 
bo-cainnigh  ;  CeledabhaiU,  son  of  Scannal,  went  to  Rome  on 
his  pilgrimage  from  the  abbacy  of  Beannchair ;  and  he  com- 
posed these  quatrains  at  his  departure  : — 
Time  for  me  to  prepare  to  pass  from  the  shelter  of  a  habitation, 
To  journey  as  a  pilgrim  over  the  surface  of  the  noble,  lively  sea* 
Time  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  the  flesh,  with  all  its  guilt, 
Time  now  to  ruminate  how  I  may  find  the  Great  Son  of  Mary. 
Time  to  seek  virtue,  to  trample  upon  the  will  with  sorrow, 
Time  to  reject  vices,  and  to  renounce  the  Demon. 
Time  to  reproach  the  body,  for  of  its  crime  it  is  putrid. 
Time  to  rest  after  we  have  reached  the  place  wherein  we  may 

shed  our  tears. 
Time  to  talk  of  the  last  day,  to  separate  from  familiar  faces, 
Time  to  dread  the  terrors  of  the  tumults  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Time  to  defy  the  clayey  body,  to  reduce  it  to  religious  rule. 
Time  to  barter  the  transitory  things  for  the  country  of  the 

King  of  Heaven.  [pleasures. 

Time  to  defy  the  ease  of  the  little  earthly  world  of  a  hundred 
Time  to  work  at  prayer,  in  adoration  of  the  High  King  of 

Angels. 
But  only  a  part  of  one  year  is  wanting  of  my  three  score. 
To  remain  under  holy  rule  in  one  place,  it  is  time. 
Those  of  my  own  age  are  not  living,  who  were  given  to  ardent 

devotion. 
To  desist  from  the  course  of  great  folly,  in  one  place,  it  is  time. 
It  was  grievous  that  Cormac  the  hospitable  was  wounded  with 

long  lances, 
ludreachtach  the  noble,  Muireadhach,  Maenach,  the  gr^at 

Maelraithigh. 
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The  following  short  poem  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  by  Angus  O'Daly  Fionii,  surnamed  the  Divine. 
He  composed  many  religious  pieces,  twenty  eight  of  which  are  now 
in  a  collection  of  poems  transcribed  by  Eugene  Curry,  for  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Kelly,  Professor,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  from 
whose  MS.  these  stanzas  have  been  copied.  For  a  short  account 
of  this  writer  and  the  poems  he  has  left,  see  Transactions  of  the 
Iherno-Celtic  Society,  for  1820;  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  cxl. — A  Chrono- 
logical account  of  Irish  writers,  by  Edward  O'Reilly,  author  of  the 
Irish-English  Dictionary. 

VI. — So]5ceAc  bAlfAirt)  b|iu  2t)ui]te, 
CojtT)  ISiT)  Af  l]A  c|i6cA]]te; 
So]5ceAc  TjA  t)5ti^|*  Af  5IA0  beoc, 

t^l|l  f 4V]*  fAl  Aljl  AIJ  f015CeAC. 

SojjceAC  Af  nj^lfe  't)a  Tt)]l, 

215  bo  cui]teA6  ]t]5  aij  ]tici8  ; 
Soi5ceAC  Af  ]OTJCm|l  f  A  ^]Ot), 
So)5ceAc  iortjcu]|i  At)  A111&11105.  • 

H]fi  curt)  ceAjtb  |*0]5ceAC  rxj^ji  fit), 
Coftt)  Af  uAifle  leA5  logri^Aiit ; 
Kof5  50|in>  i)A  t)-5TiuA6  citoc  i;-5A]iice, 
Cojtt)  x)4^  rt)-buA6-cloc  n)-beAt)t)Ai5ce. 

So|5ceAC  ojfi  Af  uAifle  fleAj, 

2lf  CATT)]C  CftjAC  1)A  o-A]i)5eAl ; 
5Aoli:o]l  Af  5ile  't)^  ao  JT^^Atji 

2l)u]fie  t)^Tt  A0T)CA]5  Air)Tt)]At). 

Cojti)  feeA|i5  6]\i  DA  ij-beoc  nj-blAfbA, 
"pleA5  T)]Ti)e  Af  A]t  jobAbf  A ; 
Co|ir)  ^lu^Dt)  ■^'^f  AOibt)e  beoc, 
iD'AbAiU  A]t  fAoifitje  At)  foi5ceAc. 

2I1J  b|tu  5IAI)  6' ft  buftjeAS  ^^a, 
6ifci  CAiDjC  21)ac  2t)A|iiA; 
*Do  b'l  ]0t)Ab  A  aIca, 

Cl|  106m)  da  b-WrtjlACCA. 

N|  b-loDADD  '<^OD  beAD  e]le, 

)X  TDACAjji  n^eic  D<v  n7Ai5b]De  ; 
BeA5  bo  fADCAis  n)o  fjufi  5ao|1, 

Jul  A|l  ADCO]l  'd^  Ajl  ADAOjb. 

H|  rtjAic  cu^llin)  ceA5  r)]n)e, 
14 


'St)^|i  C|ife]5i6  2t)u|]ie  rtje  fe. 

^^CAlJt  p|tl01)J*A  At)  pui|tc  t)eAnj6A, 
BeAT)  A5UT  bu^ttje  At)  T^i5eA]ti)A  ; 
B|o6  ceAtj  A|i  TijoceAcc  bo'i)  co^j, 
1^1  CeA|lC  Af  |reA]l|l  &ATT)  b'iA|tito]6. 

2t)ui)A  b-|:ttil  Aoo  CAO|  e^le, 
le  A  ccttil]:]t)t)  At)  c|idcA]]te  ; 
l,6]t  50i]t6  n)o  5A0]l  bo  c'^eAjt, 
^b  CAO]b  A  5i5t)ui|te  A  tijAisbeAt). 

^A  T)-&eA|ti)A6  rt)AO|i  ]i)5  t>A  ]t]05, 
CoTi7C]tOTt)  A5  njeA)*  njo  tt)i5ijiori> ; 

2t)0  6AO|tA6  A|*  fe  A]*  UfA, 

Bao5aI  a  4)0  At)  bionjuf  f  a. 
J»^M«  (yValy  Fionn,  cecinit  A.D.  157.0. 

A  vessel  of  balsam  is  Mary's  womb. 
An  uru  full  of  plentiful  mercy, 
Vessel  of  Graces — the  purest  draught, 
A  vessel  which  never  bore  a  stain. 

A  vessel  sweeter  than  honey. 

In  which  was  placed  the  King  of  kings, 

A  vessel  most  fit  to  bear  wine — 

A  vessel  that  carried  the  Sovereign  King, 

No  artisan  ever  fashioned  a  vessel  of  this  kind, 
Urn  most  noble,  merciful  healer, 
Blue  eye  of  the  graceful,  smiling  form, 
Urn  of  the  choicest  blessed  gems. 

Vessel  of  gold  of  the  noblest  feast, 
Whence  came  forth  the  Lord  of  angels. 
Pure  will  brighter  than  the  sun, 
(Is)  Mary's,  who  never  yielded  to  temptation. 

Urn  of  lurid  gold,  of  exhilarating  draughts, 
Banquet  of  heaven  from  which  I  shall  drink, 
Bich  goblet  of  most  delightful  beverage. 
Vessel  that  saves  us  from  death. 
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The  chaste  womb  in  which  God  was  enclosed, 
Whence  sprung  the  Son  of  Mary, 
That  was  the  place  of  her  Nursling, 
The  pure  breast  of  humility. 

There  is  no  other  woman  like 

The  Mother  of  the  Virgin's  Son, 

My  female  relatives  have  little  desired, 

To  curb  the  stubborn  will  or  check  pleasure. 

I  do  not  well  deserve  to  obtain  the  home  of  heaven, 
But  through  her  intercession. 
May  the  King  of  the  household  abandon  me  not, 
And  may  Mary  not  forsake  me. 

Mother  of  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  citadel. 
Spouse  and  nurse  of  the  Lord, 
Be  powerful  to  aid  my  coming  to  the  House, 
(For  'tis)  not  justice  I  am  better  ask. 

If  there  is  no  other  way 

By  which  I  can  obtain  mercy, 

My  connection  with  your  divine  spouse  is  sufficient 

For  thee,  O  Virgin  Mary. 

If  the  steward  of  the  King  of  kings 

Should  act  with  equity  considering  my  misdeeds. 

To  condemn  me  would  be  easy  : 

Avert,  O  God,  this  displeasure. 

These  two  ranns  or  stanzas  are  the  first  and  last  of  another  poem 
written  by  the  slame  poet,  and  transcribed  from  the  same  manuscript 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly. 

3<vb  TtJO  COTt)Al|tCe  <N  cujiip  JofA, 
21  aMaii)!)  TjAOrtjcA  Af  itjo  njAO]^) ; 
SAO|t  n)o  cl]  6  C1C  t)A  b-peACA6, 
\^\  f  Aij  b]OC  vi\  beACA]]!  bAO]b. 

21  ^ICll,     A  A]135eil  UAfAjl, 

2lt)  c-jul  b]|ieAC  bfeArjA  6Ait) ; 
T>\x  Tt)o  c|tei]*i  }X  ^°  ^^V'  bioi)A, 
^e\x]  A]t  fot)  n70  5t)ioti)A  3Ab. 
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Be  my  protection  O  Body  of  Jesus, 

O  holy  host,  aud  my  treasure; 

Tree  my  body  from  the  disease  of  sin, 

A  thing  which  in  life  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  you. 

O  Michael,  O  noble  angel, 

Render  safe  the  judgment  for  me, 

Thou  art  my  strength  and  tower  of  defence. 

Take  me  for  my  deeds'  sake  under  thy  care. 

The  following  stanzas  are  from  a  poem  called  ai)  S]o^]6e  Kon)ixT)Ac,  (the 
Roman  Vision),  composed,  as  the  last  quatiain  shows,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A.D.  1650, 

"  The  author,"  says  Hardiman,  (from  whose  work  The  Irish  Minstrelsy,  pp. 
306,  336,  338,  I  copy  these  verses,)  "  supposes  himself  at  Rome,  A]ti  o^-ct)0]C 
CepA]r,  where  the  vision  appears  to  him  over  the  graves  of  two  exiled  descen- 
dants of  the  Gael.  These  were,  the  famous  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  Irish  Hannibal,  whose 'signal  successes  against  the  forces  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  in  Ireland,  embittered  the  latter  years  of  that  princess ;  and  Roi  y 
O'Donnell  (brother  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Ruadh),  the  first  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nell :"  note,  p.  430.  The  language  is  so  simple  that  really  a  translation  does 
not  seem  necessary. 

jf  AT)  Kojrb  A^t  6|i-ci;oc  C6pA]|*, 
S]^ce  Ai]i  lejc  A5  fjlleAb  b&ojiA, 
\,i<t)  be  5|tuA]n)  ai|i  UA15  ^^  r)5A66Al-^eA|i. 

Bia6  a  5-c|ieibeATt}  5AT)  tbiUeAb  5A0  c|tA6cAb, 
Bia6  AT)  BasIuit  a5  ceA5A|*5A6  a  b-cfieubA, 
Bft^jcfte,  eAfboi5,  SASAjfic  a'j*  Clfe]|i  cA^b, 
'S  be]&  ]*]c  50  beo]5  'tj  a  6eo|5  ^5  ^mvv- 

3uj6irT)-|*i  1-)iA,  Tt^a'i*  n}]^V  l^ir  TT^'^ifceACc, 
3iii6]Ti7  )0S2l  A  c]6e■^x  ai?  n^fejb  yo, 

21Y  AT)  SpiOftAb  DAOTDCA,   A  |t]f  b^AfeTJ-COjl, 

2t)uifie  ri}^CA]|tA'f  PACCfiu]c  b6ib-5eAl. 

2loif  Aij  C^5eAfit)A  a'  n7-bliA&T)A]b  bfeA|ipAb, 

"Cfi^c  bj6eA|*  ^XAX)  Ko|Tt)  attj  &e6ftAi6e  6eu|iAC, 
2t)]le  50  le^c,  cu]5  6eic  a']*  c6ub  le|p, 

2I5  fjT)  bAO]b-]*|  CftjOC  TTJO  f5e]l-^A. 

CRJOCt). 
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